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Alliance in Danger 


ence. In Washington, on the contrary, the deepest gloom is 

reported to prevail. It is far too soon to say which is right. 
But it is not too soon to suggest that neither capital is really concen- 
trating on the major issue. When people say they are hopeful or 
apprehensive about Geneva, they are usually referring to the prospects 
of reaching a satisfactory settlement with the Communist regimes. 
This is important ; but it is not all-important. It will be a great pity 
—and perhaps much more than a pity—if the western statesmen fail 
to agree with the delegates from behind the iron curtain. But it will 
not be the first time, nor is it likely to be the last, when. a conference 
with Communists has ended in deadlock. If, on the other hand, the 
conference ends with an open split between the western allies, that 
will be really dangerous. 

It is questionable whether the disunity between the western allies 
is nearly as bad in reality as it appears on the surface of things. A fair 
amount of progress has been made in recent weeks in moving the three 
governments most directly concerned—the American, the British and 
the French—into agreement on a sensible line of policy on Indo-China. 
The three elements of that policy are to refrain from further interven- 
tion at the present ; to negotiate for a truce, with a demarcation line ; 
and to form a Nato for South East Asia which would guarantee the 
settlement, if one can be agreed, or support the French if it cannot. It 
would be rash to say that all three governments yet formally agree to 
all three parts of this policy. But they are moving into line, the 
Americans retreating from the more advanced position they had taken 
up (or appeared to take up), the British and French advancing from 
their various reluctances. 

The trouble is that, for consumption by their various home audiences, 
the three Foreign Ministers, even if they are in fact moving into agree- 
ment, have to emphasise different facets of it. Mr Dulles dare not 
appear to be weak. Mr Eden will be in trouble with at least one section 
of British public opinion if he is too strong. And M. Bidault can 
hardly take any position without being criticised. So the appearance 
is created of deep fissures in the western alliance, when—as yet at least 
—there are no more than momentary cracks. 


The urgent need of the moment is surely for all comment, official 
and private, in the free countries to eschew any unnecessary exaggera- 
tion of differences and to assist the negotiators in moving closer 
together. This journal will not be accused by anybody of 
anti-Americanism. But it must be frankly stated that most of the 
present appearance of crisis has been manufactured by wild and 
irresponsible talk in Washington. What is worse, there has been wild 
talk on two planes, both private and official. To the nonsense that 
Senators can talk, America’s allies are gradually becoming accustomed. 
Nevertheless it has seemed recently to be worse than usual. Not only 
does the squalid McCarthy circus go on and on, without any 
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apparent prospect of cutting the Senator down to size. 
But even the majority leader of the Senate himself, 
Senator Knowland, is allowed to parade his irresponsi- 
bility daily, urging war with China and, when others 
hesitate to involve themselves in it, writing them off as 
unworthy allies. Is it surprising, with such goings on 
filling the press, that there should be a lack of confidence 
in the coherence, and even in the pacific intentions, of 
American dipiomacy ? 

Moreover, there has been wild talk by the Adminis- 
tration itself. If American opinion has the impression 
that Mr Dulles’s boldness is always being curbed by 
Britain’s timidity, it is largely his fault for starting off 
with big talk and then coming down to less big doing. 
Bluff plays a proper part in diplomacy, if it is not tried 
too often and is never called. Unfortunately, too many 
of Mr Dulles’s bluffs have not worked. The “ libera- 
tion” bluff, the “agonising reappraisal” bluff, the 
“instant and massive retaliation ” bluff—all these have 
been discovered to mean much less than they appeared 
to. The result has been to frighten America’s allies much 
more than to impress the Communists. But though this 
is the natural effect of an unsuccessful bluff, it gets 
blamed on America’s allies, and usually on Britain. For 
example, it is now being said that the Americans wanted 
to grant the French request for help in the air over 
Dien Bien Phu a fortnight ago, and that only British 
timidity stood in the way. It seems very doubtful 
whether, in fact, Congress would have agreed to Ameri- 
can action. But in any case, one would have thought 
that the merits of intervening at this precise moment of 
time, and in a way that was much more likely to provoke 
Chinese counter-intervention than to save Dien Bien 
Phu were, to say the least, open to question. Nor is the 
British refusal to join a common front in South East 
Asia a permanent one; it is for the duration of the 
Geneva conference. Nevertheless it is being written 
about in Washington as if it were a second Munich, the 
end of all collaboration, a deliberate decision to precipi- 
tate the apocalypse. 


* 


It is not for any foreigner to say what can be done to 
stop this sort of back-biting in Washington. But seen 
from here, what would seem to be urgently needed is 
for the President to assert his leadership and authority 
both on the Administration and on his party in Con- 
gress. He himself has never been other than sensible 
and moderate in all that he has said. For example, he 
has denied some of the wilder stories of British obstruc- 
tion and his own prescription for Indo-China is to try 
to find a modus vivendi between the unacceptable and 
the unattainable—which is exactly what Mr Eden is 
trying to do at Geneva. What foreigners can say is that 
unless the President finds some means of making his 
own steady voice sound louder in Washington than all 
the partisan screamers, he is going to have increasing 
difficulty in keeping the world alliance together. 

But let us npr be self-righteous. The state of British 
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opinion is not perfect ; nor could anybody say that the 
voices of moderation and responsibility in London 
always sound louder than the screamers. There are two 
matters in particular to which British opinion might 
well turn its attention. First, are we not in danger of 
mistaking the froth for the substance in our view of 
America? It is true that an astonishing amount of 
nonsense is talked in America and faithfully reported in 
the British press. But it is action that counts, and what- 
ever may have been said in America, is there much 
ground for complaint about what has been done over 
the postwar period as a whole ? It is now clear that 
General MacArthur’s advance from the waist of Korea 
to the Yalu river late in 1950 was a mistake ; but how 
many people who say so now thought so before it 
happened ? This apart, is there anything else in 
American actions since the war to which a reasonable 
Englishman can take serious exception ? And are there 
not, on the other side, many actions for which he ought 
to feel deeply grateful ? As the Prime Minister said 
last week, we should pay tribute to the “ disinterest, 
exertions and sacrifices” of the United States, “ with- 
out whose unrivalled power, chaos or subjugation might 
overwhelm us all.” 

Secondly, if the British people do not like being told 
that they are an unreliable ally, they should take a little 
more trouble not to sound like one. The absolute neces- 
sity of the alliance of the free people—and specifically 
of the link with America—tends rather to be taken for 
granted in this country, perhaps largely because it is 
thought to be too obvious to require stating. It receives, 
of course, the conventional sentence or two in official 
speeches before they pass on to other topics. It is a long 
time since a Minister of the Crown really developed the 
theme of the Anglo-American alliance. One result is 
that almost the only people who have been devoting 
any attention to Anglo-American relations are the 
Bevanites, who are as ready to blame America for every- 
thing as Hitler was the Jews. Another result is that 
when people are asked by the Gallup Poll whether they 
approve of American policy, they think only of the irri- 
tation of recent weeks and a disconcertingly large 
number of them say they disapprove—though it is 
almost certain that only a tiny fraction of them would 
really like to see the alliance dissolved or would be 
other than horrified to be told that that was what their 
votes were being taken to mean. This sort of thing gets 
reported back to the American press, and the impression 
is created that the majority of the British people are 
indifferent to the fate of the alliance between the two 
countries. 

There is one man who would do a very great deal 
to correct these false impressions and that is the Prime 
Minister. His words of last week, which have already 
been quoted, show that his mind is moving in this direc- 
tion. The time is coming when he should devote a 
major speech to the preservation of that alliance of the 
English-speaking peoples the creation of which is one 
of the greatest of his many claims to the gratitude of 
both his father’s and his mother’s countrymen. 
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Towards Longer Schooldays 


"THE Minister of Education told an audience at 
4 Bristol last week that “there is no need to be down 
in the dumps about education.” This was rather 
bland; but Miss Horsbrugh certainly went on to 
sve some figures which strengthen the Government’s 
defence of its education policy, and which could usefully 
have been produced in the House of Commons a few 

ys earlier. On that occasion her Parliamentary 
Secretary, Mr Pickthorn, had seemed a little complacent 
in rejecting Mr Morley’s motion that an attack should 
be made on overcrowded classes by building more 
schools, by recruiting more teachers, and by spending 
nore money. The Minister was able to show that 
though the number of 
schoolchildren will increase 
rapidly between now and 
(960, the overcrowding in 
hools will at least get no 


SI 


worse, EFFECT OF RAISING 
SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE To 16 f 
/ 


In other words, the 
mount of school building 
ind the recruitment of 
eachers are keeping pace 
with the school population. 
In the last four years 
more than 700,000 extra 
children have been accom- 
modated. Enough new 
places are under construc- 
tion to cope with the 
further 80,000 children 
who will flood into the 
primary schools between 
now and 1960, and the 
number of overcrowded 
primary classes — now 
more than 40 per cent of 
the total — will shortly 
begin to diminish. It must 
be remembered, however, 
that by the official defini- 
tion a primary class is not 
overcrowded until it con- 
sists Of over 40 pupils, 
which by any commonsense standard is far too large. 
Not until after 1961 will it be possible, without a 
-hange of policy, to aim at a maximum of 30 for primary 
is well as for secondary classes. In the secondary 
schools, where nearly two-thirds of the classes now have 
‘ore than 30 pupils, building has reached a level which, 
f it is maintained, should provide places for all the 
700,000 extra senior children to be expected by the 
end of 1960. 

As for the staffing problem, that is less serious than 
had at one time been feared. If new teachers come 
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forward as they have been doing lately, the ratio of staff 
to pupils will slowly but steadily improve. The National 
Advisory Council had estimated the need for extra 
teachers at 5,000 a year for the years 1950 to 1953 in 
order to maintain the standards of 1950. Against this 
the net increase for those years has been about 6,000. 
As an example of the way this net increase comes about, 
7,500 men and women left the teaching profession in 
1952; but about 13,250 new teachers were recruited, 
of whom some 2,000 were married women who returned 
to their old calling. One-third of the women in this 
supposedly spinster’s profession are now married. Just 
why wives are suddenly showing an interest in teaching 
it is hard to say, but they 
are certainly saving the day. 


SENIORS The Government can 


{ AGED tt) AND OVER ) 


therefore claim that the 
line is being held. But this 
line is far, far behind the 
rosy expectations of ten 
years ago. It is just ten 
years since the Education 
Act passed through its final 
stages in Parliament, and 
in that time only one of its 
major provisions has been 
implemented—the raising 
of the school leaving age to 
fifteen. That was to have 
been the merest beginning. 
Among other things, 
county colleges were to 
have continued education 
up to the age of eighteen 
on one day a week ; inde- 
pendent schools were to 
have been registered. and 
inspected ; and, above all, 
the school leaving age was 
to have been raised again 
to sixteen “as soon as 
possible.” 

In the five years that 
followed the passing of the 
Act, thousands of reunited couples made nonsense of 
the calculations on which it was based. If the higher 
birthrate and the need for economy could have been 
foreseen, it is certain that less would have been 
attempted. As it is, to “hold the line” has in itself 
become something of an achievement. But relief that 
the state of education is no worse may inhibit efforts 
to make it better. In a sense, one ought to be down in 
the dumps about education ; for there is no doubt that 
its present inadequacy, both in quality and duration, is 
a great source of national weakness. It is true that the 
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leaving age in Britain is as high as it is in most European 
countries and higher than in many, but it makes a poor 
showing in comparison with the other English-speaking 
communities overseas. In the United States, for 
example, forty states have a leaving age of sixteen and 
the rest either seventeen or eighteen. It is true that 
the quality of American education sometimes still shows 
the effects of its over-rapid expansion, and that it suffers 
from the assembly-line methods that have had to be 
adopted to handle the enormous numbers of children 
in the schools and of students in the colleges. But the 
result has been to create a large educational middle class 
of men and women who, without ever coming within 
sight of being scholars or scientists, have nevertheless 
been trained far beyond the elementary level. Nobody 
who has had an opportunity of observing the strength 
and vitality that are thereby given to the American 
community can fail to want to build up a similar educa- 
tional middle class in Britain, where it is still woefully 
small. This is not an aspiration of the welfare state ; 
it is a necessary piece of nation-building. 


* 


It is, therefore, important not to be content with 
holding the line without looking forward impatiently 
to see when the next advance cam be made. It is obvious 
that any improvement in the ratios of staff and buildings 
to children must first of all be used to reduce the size 
of classes. There is no point in just increasing the 
quantity and so the cost of schooling without getting 
value for the extra money. On the other hand, it 
would be wasteful to recruit more teachers and to build 
more schools than will be needed in the nineteen-sixties, 
when the school population will be falling. The peak 
years for juniors, as can be seen from the chart (which 
refers to England and Wales only), will be 1957 and 
1958, and nothing that is done about the leaving age 
can affect either the size of the peak or the rapidity 
of the decline after it is passed. In the senior schools 
the peak will be reached, with the present leaving age 
of fifteen, in 1961. The effect of keeping all children 
at school for another year is shown by the dotted line 
in the chart. To do it now would mean an immediate 
and large increase in numbers, with even more over- 
crowding than there is now ; and though it would post- 
pone the peak by a year, it would make it nearly half a 
million higher. 

Clearly, to raise the leaving age before this peak is 
passed is impossible—or if it is just conceivably possible, 
it would certainly be undesirable, in that many children 
would gain less by the additional year than they would 
lose from intensified overcrowding all through their 
school lives. When can it be done ? If all goes well 
with building and with the recruitment of teachers, one 
may perhaps guess that by about 1965, overcrowding 
will be perceptibly less. Even so, to put the 
leaving age up at that time by twelve months would 
immediately restore the total numbers to above the 
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peak level of 1961—though with four years more build- 
ing and recruitment to deal with them, and with the 
certainty of an immediate decline from the peak. It 
looks as if impatience will have to accept the fact that 
there must be a wait of a dozen years or more before a 
universal leaving age of sixteen will be possible. It 
might be possible to begin a little earlier if the change 
could be made in two stages—first to fifteen-and-a-half 
and then to sixteen. But, apart from the general and 
particular disadvantages of taking two bites at the 
cherry, it is unlikely that the first step could in any 
event be taken before 1964. 


* 


It may be that there is no escape at all from this 
unfortunate necessity to wait for the ebb tide of 
numbers. Certainly there is no possibility of escape 
without an upward jump in the supply of teachers. 
But there is something of a vicious circle at work, for 
the largest obvious source of more potential teachers 
is to be found among those grammar school children 
who now leave at the earliest opportunity, or as soon 
as they have got some kind of certificate. That over 
two-thirds of grammar school children should now 
leave before they are seventeen is the greatest waste in 
education today—a waste of ability and a waste of the 
places that could have been better used by other 
children. The National Advisory Council is due to 
report on the whole question in the summer, but mean- 
while it is probably safe to assume that the main reason 
for leaving early is economic. Parents are always 
desperately anxious that their child should get to the 
grammar school. But they—and the children—are not 
always convinced that opportunities for work are any 
better at eighteen than they are at sixteen, and even 
if they are poor enough to qualify for an allowance 
from the local authority, this is no substitute for the 
good wages a child can now earn. 


A higher scale of allowances might perhaps help in 
some cases. But it would not achieve very much unless 
it were accompanied either by a much wider recognition 
of the value of staying at school or by the compulsion 
of the law. Several local authorities, including a number 
where grammar school accommodation is scarce, have 
included in their private Acts of Parliament clauses 
allowing them to make the parents of children who are 
admitted to grammar schools sign an undertaking to 
keep them there until they are sixteen, with the penalty 
of a fine (usually £10) if the undertaking is broken. 
Others, like the London County Council, make the 
parents sign an undertaking, but without the backing 
of a private Act. It is tempting to think that what these 
authorities are doing piecemeal could be done on a 
national level—that the leaving age could be raised now 
to sixteen only for grammar schools and technical 
schools (where the course is also intended to last until 


at least that age) and that it could be enforced by the 
school attendance officer. 
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This seems at first sight to be easy. It would need 
only an Order in Council ; its demands on class rooms 
and teachers (except in mathematics and science) would 
not be unmanageable because sixth-form classes are for 
‘he most part relatively small. But there are several 
difficulties. In the first place, there is no legal definition 
of a grammar school ; it is not mentioned in the Educa- 
tion Act. Secondly, what about comprehensive schools, 
whose whole raison d’étre is that the dividing line 
between the grammar and the other streams is not rigid 
or permanent ? Thirdly, would poor parents start 
refusing to let their children take up grammar school 
places ? Fourthly, even were these difficulties over- 
come, there is a danger that if sixteen is enshrined in 
legislation as the minimum age to leave a grammar 
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school, it may be regarded as the proper age to leave ; 
whereas it needs to be accepted that the proper age 
is eighteen, or at the earliest seventeen. ; 

That idea is gaining ground. The number of pupils 
aged seventeen and over in maintained schools has risen 
from 26,000 in 1947 to 35,000 in 1953, although there 
has been little alteration in the provision of grammar 
school places. Britain is thus harvesting from its 
grammar schools larger numbers of better educated 
people in general and of potential teachers in particular. 
But meanwhile it is a long wait and everything should 
be done through propaganda inside the schools and 
outside them to hasten the realisation that the extra 
years at school are worth while. For on this the next 
big advance in education depends. 


Auguries from Bonn 


HIS month of May could be a terrible one for 

France. It might see the fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
with all the grief and recriminations that would follow ; 
it might see the end of M. Laniel’s government, to 
which there is no visible alternative ; it might see M. 
Bidault facing in Geneva an agonising choice between 
the terms of enemies and the counsel of allies ; it might 
see the Assembly, in a fit of bewildered exasperation, 
either killing outright the policy of European integration 
by voting against the treaty for a defence community 
or—what is more likely—condemning it to slow suffo- 
cation by postponing still further any debate. How 
many of France’s troubles are due to postponed deci- 
sions, to brilliance of argument sapping at the roots of 
resolutions, to the failure of the politicians to rally the 
people on the issues that really matter ? It is a time 
when friends can offer advice only with restraint and 
sympathy ; yet it has to be said again and again in 
the coming weeks that Europe comes this summer to 
the parting of the ways, and that the decision about 
which way shall be taken lies mainly with France. 
What happens at Geneva is important, for it affects the 
future peace of Asia; but what happens in Europe is 
even more important, for it is the base from which the 
Atlantic alliance must function, whether in the West 
or the East. 

It was, perhaps, this feeling of an approaching historic 
moment that underlay the long speech made last week 
by Dr Adenauer when the German Bundestag debated 
‘oreign affairs. He made, it is true, no striking new 
pronouncement save to welcome the American and 
British guarantees to the European Defence Com- 
munity ; and the Opposition’s performance was colour- 
less and on familiar lines. What, however, was signifi- 
cant was the note of foreboding that listeners sensed in 
his defence of his European policy. It is already clear 
to him, as it must be soon to everyone, that a decision 
must be made this year about the future of German 
tcarmament, whether it is to take place within or out- 


side a supranational organisation or framework. If 
the French Assembly does not decide on May 18th to 
fix a date for its vote on the EDC treaty—or if the 
vote is taken and goes against ratification—then an 
alternative will have to be sought to the policy on which 
the allies have concentrated for the last four years. 
The reappraisal—let there be no mistake about it— 
will be agonising for all concerned. 


* 


Some, of course, are ready to welcome such an out- 
come, without giving much thought to what comes 
afterwards. For example, the opponents of German 
rearmament in the Labour party and elsewhere nourish 
two delusions. The first is that the obvious alternative 
to EDC is the indefinite disarmament of Germany. 
There was a time when it could be thought possible, but 
only on a short-term view. Those who looked further 
ahead and who detested the idea of a new, independent 
Wehrmacht supported—some of them at least—the 
idea of the defence community as a safeguard against 
the inevitable day when Germans would demand on 
their own terms the rearmament that the EDC offers 
them on allied terms they are willing to accept. The 
wheels cannot now be reversed. There is still no public 
demand in Germany for an army. But there inevitably 
will be, just as there inevitably will be a demand from 
the Germans for everything else that other sovereign 
states possess. And the Germans, so strategically 
placed between the East and the West, will—if they are 
left free to do so—play one against the other, once Dr 
Adenauer’s strong and wise leadership has gone, until 
they get what they want. (It should not be forgotten that 
the Russians have already offered them a national army 
once.) There is, therefore, only one question to be 
answered: that is in what manner the Germans shall 
be rearmed. 

A second error regarding the EDC is widespread, 
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among military men who support it as well as 
among those who oppose it: that is the habit of judging 
the plans for a community in purely military terms, 
and of accusing Dr Adenauer of advocating them 
simply because he wants to see Germany rearmed. It 
is true that they were conceived to meet the military 
emergency of 1950, but they have grown into something 
bigger. They are now part of the project of a European 
house in which he aims, persistently and sincerely, to 
lodge Western Germany. The idea of a political com- 
munity of six nations is for him an integral part of the 
EDC. Likewise, the coal-steel pool—whatever the 
cynics may say—is not just a new and cumbersome way 
of setting up a super-cartel for heavy industry, but the 
first step on a long progress towards a Federal Europe 
in which customs barriers fall and economic and social 
systems are brought into harmony. 


© The goal is obviously a distant one, but Dr Adenauer 
wants to see the course to it firmly set while he lives—so 
firmly that his successors will find it hard to change. 
There are many influential Germans, hard-headed 
industrialists among them, who declare that the coal- 
steel community cannot remain on its own ; otherwise 
it will fail, and failure will bring into disrepute the 
whole idea of economic integration. And it is this coal- 
steel community that has been made the basis for all 
discussions of a political community among the six 
member states. It is under its auspices that they have 
tried to work out a draft political organisation that 
would embrace all the activities of the integrated six. 

To judge from much that is said and written on the 
EDC, it is not grasped in this country how closely 
these various European aspirations are linked. But at 
this very moment the connection is showing itself in 
practical politics. The French declare that they will 
not ratify the EDC treaty until the future of the Saar 
has been decided with the Germans ; but the Germans 
will accept the proposal to “ Europeanise” the Saar 
only if there is to be a political community to exercise 
European authority. And until the EDC exists it is 
only in the coal-steel community that a project for the 
necessary West European political organisation can be 
drawn up. That is why Dr Adenauer in his speech 
dealt with the Saar and the coal-steel community 
together, pleading that Germany should continue along 
the path of collaboration with the West instead of 
returning to the narrow and dangerous track of national 
isolation. It must be admitted that on this occasion 
German logic is as good as French. 

What is alarming at the present juncture is the 
feeling in Bonn that the best moment for setting 
Germany’s new course has already passed. French 
obstruction has robbed the idea of “ Europe ” of much 
of its appeal to Germans. It is also true that many 
Germans have paid lip-service to the aspirations of EDC 
on the simple nationalist calculation that Germany must 
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have an army if it is to make its influence felt in the 
world. But when all this—and worse—has been said, 
the fact remains that there has been in Germany a 
genuine wish to make a fresh start in co-operation with 
France. Certainly those young Germans who have any 
idealism left at all have sought to satisfy it through the 
idea of “Europe” and not through a return to 
militarism. 

Now it is the cynics and the nationalists that are in 
the ascendant. They are saying that the Chancellor has 
made sacrifices to no purpose and that Germany should 
now develop an independent policy. The Free Demo- 
cratic Party, with its strong right wing, is contesting with 
the Social Democrats the role of champion of German 
national claims. Under nationalist leadership the dis- 
contented Refugee Party is becoming a powerful 
pressure group. The industrialists are jibbing at the 
encroachments on their freedom of the High Authority 
in the coal-steel community. The military men, except 
for the lunatic fringe, are still restrained by their under- 
standing of the fact that Germany is militarily dependent 
on France as well as on the United States, and that any 
rearmament of Germany without the co-operation and 
friendship of France would not make sense in the 
strategy of western defence. But the reformists, who 
saw in EDC a way of cutting clear from the bad aspects 
of Prussian militarism and of protecting the young 
republic against the professional staff officer, are now 
depressed. Their chances of success seem to be dwind- 
ling daily. Indeed, the present danger is that the whole 
European policy of Dr Adenauer may be written off by 
Germans as a failure if France delays its decision longer. 
As the Chancellor himself said in his speech, favourable 
constellations do not last and seldom recur in history. 


* 


For the time being the United States, Britain and 
France’s partners in the European venture have said 
and done all that they can say and do; while Mr 
Molotov, both in public and in private, both in Geneva 
and in Paris, is straining every nerve to obstruct and if 
possible wreck the fulfilment of the Atlantic policy for 
Europe. If he is allowed to succeed, what is to be put 
in its place ? Where is the plan that would at one and 
the same time link France and Germany, prevent the 
Germans from dragging the world into war for the lost 
territories, and give the allies the right to intervene in 
defence of German democratic institutions ? Nothing 
less would command the support of American and 
British public opinion or justify the sweeping guarantees 
given to France. If no responsible French statesman 
has such a project, then the initiative must pass to 
London and Washington, where so far all discussion of 
alternatives to EDC has been loyally and wisely sup- 
pressed. The task will be undertaken only with the 
greatest reluctance, and there is little reason to believe 
that the conceivable alternatives would be more favour- 
ably received in Francé than the EDC treaty itself. 
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~ Cinderella in Downing Street 


Pp \RALYSIS of the will and confusion in the mind 
seem to seize Ministers when they are asked to 

make decisions about the British information services 
oad. They have taken nine months to publish as 

a White Paper a summary of the report that the 
Drogheda Committee took ten months to produce. 
They appear to be little nearer to finding a remedy for 
the many shortcomings, the longstanding confusions 

{| uncertainties that the report refers to ; and they 
have done nothing to disperse the feeling among 
servants of the Foreign Office, the BBC, the British 
Council and the Central Office of Information that there 
hangs over them an axe in a faltering hand. 

Some Ministers—is the Prime Minister one of 
them ?—clearly do not believe in information work. 
To take an active interest in it brings no political kudos ; 
to select one branch of it for abolition would be difficult ; 
and to abolish it completely would be impossible. 
Whereas it is safe to speak well of the BBC, to say a 
word for the British Council is to bring Lord Beaver- 
brook into action with both barrels. Other Ministers 
are too ignorant of the subject to be capable of judging 
whether £10 million of public money is being each year 
well or badly spent. For this lack of interest and ignor- 
ance there is now less excuse ; for the Drogheda Report 
makes it clear that information work as an activity of 
government has come to stay, that it is harmful if poorly 
done and useful if well done, and that to do it well 
will cost more money. 

lhe essential point of the Report is the recommen- 
dation that the annual bill for information services 
should rise from £10 million to some £124 million, 
and that this figure should be reached in the course 
of a five-year plan of reorganisation to which everyone 

notably the Treasury—should stick. This sum 
represents 0.2§ per cent of the total of public expendi- 
ture and is to be compared with the $162 million spent 
by the State Department and the $21 million spent 
by the Mutual Security Agency on information work 
abroad during 1952. It is not possible to estimate 
Soviet expenditure on similar activity, but the report 
points out that Moscow and satellite broadcasting has 
(wice as many programme hours as the BBC, which 
is expected to serve the whole English-speaking world, 
the colonies, Asia, Middle East, Europe and Latin 
America. While other governments have been increas- 
ing their activity, the British effort has been decreasing, 
not only in broadeasting but in other media, not only 
‘1 quantity but also in quality. That is to say, the 
need is not only to ex in a few directions, but to 
s'op a falling away in most directions. 

The report reveals a number of things damaging to 
British prestige: the falling out of date of BBC equip- 
ment because the Corporation has been expected to 
meet capital costs out of a revenue that has been uncer- 


~ 


tain year by year ; the slowness of the press service that 
goes from London to missions abroad ; out-of-date 
books in British libraries and out-of-date films at British 
centres ; information officers tied to their desks for lack 
of staff; grotesque understaffing of British Council 
centres in great areas like India, where English might 
yet survive as the lingua franca and the key to science 
and technology for a whole continent ; delays in starting 
vital work in Africa because the money could be found 
only by reducing the funds of some other department. 
It is not a pretty picture that the Drogheda Report 
sketches, with its references to an inter-departmental 
committee fighting to share out a dwindling income, to 
the lack of any central plan or principles for information 
policy, to the division of responsibility among Ministers, 
to the contrast between the jobs that are expected of 
the information services and the tools with which they 
have to work. But it is clear that the responsibility 
for it lies evenly between the present government and 
its predecessors. 


* 


It is a pity that the Drogheda Committee has recom- 
mended no clear remedy for what is held to be the 
main administrative weakness of the information ser- 
vices as they are at present organised. It appears most 
clearly in the lack of any responsible, co-ordinating 
Minister. It is nobody’s job to wrestle with the 
Treasury for the services as a whole; to decide, for 
example, whether the BBC and the British Council can 
be afforded in Western Europe when a much bigger 
effort is needed from them in Asia ; to rouse a lethargic 
Commonwealth Relations Office, or to assist by some 
redistribution of resources the Colonial Office in its 
growing problems. Nor is it anyone’s concern to 
remind departments that there is a technique and a 
tradition in propaganda work; that this fourth arm 
needs in some simple, inexpensive form the equivalent 
of a staff college ; that an information officer should 
understand what BBC and British Council are doing 
in the field at his side and what. the Central Office of 
Information should be doing from the base in London. 


The Drogheda Report says, with an obvious air of 
regret, that it appears to be politically impossible to 
revive the office of Minister of Information so that 
these things could be done. Instead it suggests—and 
it is a proposal well worth considering—that a perma- 
nent advisory committee should keep the manifold 
activities of the information service under. constant 
review, making recommendations about the allocation 
of resources and trying to ensure that “ when any par- 
ticular bit of work was no longer required it should 
be brought to an end”—not by the indiscriminate 
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pressure of annual cuts, but by deliberate policy 
decisions. 

Anyone reading only the main recommendations and 
conclusions of this report might judge that nothing had 
been said about the dangers of waste and ineffectiveness 
at a time when economy in government expenditure is 
vital. In fact, the body of the document offers some 
astringent principles by which information work is to 
be judged. It says, for example, that government 
activity abroad should be supplementary to private 
effort, especially in the promotion of cultural and com- 
mercial relations. Where a country is friendly, reliable, 
and reasonably prosperous the case for serving it with 
news, views and culture needs careful scrutiny. Infor- 
mation work must be judged by its results, both short 
and long term ; it is not to be regarded as a courtesy 
or a favour between friends. With limited resources 
the aim must be to influence the select few, and through 
them the mass. In other words, the object must always 
be to promote British interests with skill, dignity and 
persistence but only in those areas where the arguments 
for doing so clearly override the need for economy. 

On the special kind of work that is called for behind 
the iron curtain, and in the Soviet Union and China, 
this report is most disappointing. Perhaps there are 
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technical security reasons for omitting discussion of the 
great jamming war which costs the BBC so much 
money and effort ; or of the use that might be made in 
wartime of broadcasting and other media ; nor is there 
any discussion of greater Anglo-American co-operation 
in a field where there is much wasteful overlapping. 
(Both nations are, after all, using the same tongue.) 
Also surprising is the absence of any detailed forecast 
of the part that television services, and films for them, 
will play in the future. It looks, indeed, as if the 
direction of British overseas information services lacks 
not only coherence and central guidance but also the 
imagination to see what opportunities the future will 
bring. It is difficult to believe, for example, that the 
African territories do not offer tremendous scope for 
establishing the best techniques and traditions in 
broadcasting, in the production of newspapers and the 
guidance of the new intelligentsia. The Government 
will be well advised to see that information work is kept 
henceforth under continuous scrutiny by critical and 
independent people, who can ask awkward questions 
and lift policy-making above rivalries between depart- 
ments. Otherwise the opportunity for a new start will 
be missed and there will be little disposition to entrust 
greater funds to the Cinderella of Whitehall. 





M. Bidault in No Man’s Land 


General de Castries in Dien Bien Phu, so M. Laniel 
in Paris has seen his lines of defence contracting 
from day to day and his governmental stronghold in danger. 
But, unlike de Castries, he is threatened from within as well 
as from without. Communist and Socialist parliamentary 
troops attack the government’s Indo-China position from 
the left flank. The right flank is defended grudgingly, half- 
heartedly and conditionally by the Gaullists, dissatisfied with 
the government’s European policy. In the centre vice- 
premier Reynaud blows the call for a cease-fire, while 
Radical ministers clamour for a parliamentary debate within 
a week. It is significant that M. Edgar Faure, the Minister 
of Finance, has joined hands on this with his Radical 
colleague and chief critic of the official Indo-China line, 
M. Mendés-France. This may be a portent of things to 
come. 

In the circumstances—with M. Bidault threatening from 
Geneva to resign if the debate does take place, and the 
Radicals threatening to resign if it does not—it is small 
wonder that M. Laniel wavered and could not make up his 


mind. Could he withdraw support from his Foreign 
Minister in the Geneva outpost ? Could he expose him to 
parliamentary fire at the very time when he should have 
been wrestling with what has been described as the task of 
finding “a compromise between the unattainable and the 
unacceptable ” over Indo-China? M. Laniel finally managed 
to persuade the cabinet to postpone the time of reckoning. 
At the moment these lines are written he still has to con- 
vince the Assembly to do likewise. 

The troubles of Mr Dulles, torn between Washington 
and Geneva, have been given much publicity. The tremors 
from Paris now serve as a reminder that even greater feats 
of agility are required of M. Bidault. He must keep his eye 
on Paris and Washington, Saigon and Dien Bien Phu with- 
out neglecting simultaneously to observe across the table 
the moves of Molotov, Chou En-lai and now the Viet Minh 
delegates. He holds poor cards, yet cannot afford to lose to 
these champion poker players. He was given no clear brief, 
but the National Assembly, it now appears, has little. faith 
in his genius for improvisation. He knew all along that the 
fate of M. Laniel’s government would largely depend on his 
performance in Geneva; but he rebels when it is proposed 


to submit him to an intermediate as well as a final examina- 
tion. 
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France is now paying the penalty for past delaying tactics. 
For years Indo-China was the.tabu subject, the matter that 
cabinets preferred to avoid from fear of provoking further 
dissensions. Hence, when the Viet Minh offensive and 
the approach of Geneva made further dallying impossible, 
the government found itself without a coherent policy, with 
\y-to-day tactics instead of strategy. It proved necessary 
che last moment to drag the associated states of Vietnam, 
aos and Cambodia to the conference table, and their repre- 
sentatives are likely to be cumbersome partners for M. 
Bidault. They have just declared emphatically that they 
reject any idea of partition. What other solution, short of 
war to the end, have they to offer? A coalition govern- 
ment with Ho as minister of the interior and Giap with 
the defence portfolio ? 

France’s tragedy is that it has little to offer itself, does 
not know how much its allies are willing to put into the 
bargain, and does not know the terms of the other side. 
Patience might seem the best weapon in this situation. 
But with Dien Bien Phu at the end of its tether and tempers 
rising in Paris, M. Bidault can hardly afford Fabian tactics. 
M. Laniel may finally weather the Indo-Chinese storm 
simply because his opponents are divided and cannot agree 
on an alternative solution ; but he is in no position to send 
reinforcements to Geneva. 


Beside the Lake 


t is frivolous to discuss the Geneva conference in terms 
| of conventional musical comedy, but the resemblance 
has been temptingly close. The curtain rose on the brisk 
but aimless bustle of all opening scenes laid in a market 
place. Ethiopians, Siamese, Koreans and Greeks each added 
their touch of colour ; pedlars from Peking and Pyongyang 
spread out their gaudy wares, but none would buy. The 
opening choruses were sung, long and loud as usual, and, 
as usual, leaving the audience with no idea how the plot 
was to develop. A hush then fell, and an unaccompanied 
quartet seemed imminent ; Mr Molotov, insistent on bring- 
ing his own accompanist in the shape of Chou En-lai, 
blocked this move, but the action had at least begun. Mr 
Dulles has left the stage after delivering only one solo, but 
veteran playgoers may see in this the traditional build-up 
for a dramatic return in Act Three. Furtively scanning 
their programmes, they have noted with some relief that 
Mr Dinh and Mr Dong, the last on the list, have now 
made their entries. The cast is apparently complete. 

It seems agreed, at all events, that the play must go on. 
Some essential concessions have been made: in particular, 
the Vietnam and Viet Minh governments, neither of which 
was Originally willing to face the other across a table, have 
now agreed to a confrontation. Nothing, short of a political 
catastrophe in Paris, need prevent the Indo-Chinese part 
of the conference from getting under way this weekend. 
But is it to begin only to reach the same kind of apparent 
deadlock that has gripped the Korean talks ? 

Admittedly, on the face of things, the obstacles to all 
progress on Korea do not yet seem insuperable. Any early 
reunion ‘of the two halves of the country must obviously 
be ruled out as long as both governments reject the idea 
of strictly supervised elections ; but the two halves are 
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separated by a clear dividing line, each has a firmly estab- 
lished government, and a degree of stability can undoubtedly 
be achieved if there is a little commonsense on both sides. 
But if, despite this, nothing can be done about Korea at 
Geneva, what hope can the conferenee offer as regards 
Indo-China, where no such favourable factors exist ? 


Mr Eden’s Task 


T the moment, interest is focused more on the methods 

of underpinning an Indo-Chinese settlement than on 

the form the settlement itself might take. President Eisen- 
hower, on Wednesday, indicated that the United States 
still expected early progress towards a South-East Asia 
security pact. But the President was wary about the whole 
subject, and rightly so. A pact in this area could not be 
cast in the same simple mould as Nato, and if it is to bring 
together the nations that are ready to defend others, those 
that are only willing to defend themselves, and those who 
are hesitant about fighting at all, it will have to take a 
supple, yet precise, form. From this point of view, it may 
fairly be said that the Indo-China crisis is as necessary to 


the pact as the pact is to it. Without something specific to. 


underwrite, it would be impossible even to think of practical 
teamwork between the nations of Southern Asia, the Pacific 
and the West. 

But even if a formula for Indo-China can be successfully 
evolved, in the face of natural Vietnamese hostility to any 
kind of partition, and the existence as far south-as Cochin- 
China of Communist forces that must set a pretty problem in 
any tidying-up operation, the task for diplomacy will remain 
a severe one. And it will be primarily Mr Eden’s task—not 
because Mr Dulles has returned to Washington to clean up 
his own rear areas, but because at Geneva the Foreign Secre- 
tary is coming to personify Sir Winston Churchill’s famous 
description of Britain as standing at the point where the 
great circles of the free world intersect. No Indo-Chinese 
settlement can rest on solid foundations unless it has the 
approval of, and at least a modicum of explicit support from, 
the free nations of Southern Asia. Their Prime Ministers, 
in conference at Colombo last week, showed no enthusiasm 
for Mr Eden’s idea that they might accept responsibilities 
towards Indo-China, but they did not close that door tight 
shut. No hand other than Mr Eden’s can hold it open 
wide enough to secure this essential link between the free 
West and the free East. 


Cracking the Whip 


R BEVAN having tripped over the ropes and fallen out 
M of the ring, Labour’s official leaders are now bent on 
keeping him out for good. Party discipline at Westminster 
is being tightened and Mr Morrison has given the signal 
for a general assault. In a remarkably bludgeoning article 
in the monthly Socialist Commentary,,Mr Morrison has 
accused Mr Bevan of losing Labour 30 to §0 seats in 1950 
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by comparing the Tories to “ vermin,” of costing it office 
in 1951 by his resignation from the Government, and now 
of being “ the answer to the Tories’ prayer ” by his escapade 
over Indo-China. Mr Morrison appeals to the constituency 
parties to turn away from “ damaging foolishness ” and he 
re-states in precise terms the moderates’ approach to public 
ownership. He slams the door on personal compromise ; 
there can surely be no turning away from the struggle of 
personalities now. 

Mr Morrison would not take a step so momentous for 
himself and his party without careful calculation. He must 
have discounted, therefore, the obvious dangers now facing 
him. His article will delight MPs and union leaders 
who have been howling for Mr Bevan’s blood ever since 
Morecambe ; but it will dismay the middle-of-the-road men 
who still believe that Labour needs to digest, not eject, 
Mr Bevan as a man as well as Bevanism as a policy. Above 
all, Mr Morrison has lain himself open to charges of 
violating the very rules drawn up by the National Executive 
and the Parliamentary Party to curb the Bevanites after 
Morecambe. On October 23, 1952, the Parliamentary 
Party passed a resolution calling on all Labour MPs “to 
refrain from making attacks on one another, either in the 
House, in the press or on the platform.” 


The latest escapade of Mr Bevan and his friends has 
been to line up with the party’s instinctive pacifists in last 
week’s back-bench revolt on the Atomic Energy Authority 
Bill. No fewer than 65 Labour MPs supported a proposal 
that Parliamentary approval should be secured before Britain 
starts making a hydrogen bomb. The fact that no other 
country would be similarly placed was pointed out from 
their own front bench, but blandly disregarded. The possi- 
bility that a start may already have been made on the bomb 
—and that the Labour Government itself would have taken 
the preliminary steps if it knew how—was ignored. Among 
the rebels were three whips; two were unrepentant and 
were sacked, but the third is having his case reconsidered 
after admitting and apologising for his guilt. A whip has 
to pass on the leader’s instructions to the backbenchers ; he 
can scarcely be effective if he disobeys those instructions 
himself. Indeed, the most surprising thing about this inci- 
dent is that the three whips did not resign before revolting. 


Labour’s New Loophole 


L: may seem unfair, after this show of fierce courage in 

the battle of personalities, to say that the Labour 
leadership is still wobbling weakly in its attitude towards 
foreign affairs. But it is policies, not personalities, which 
matter now ; and for this reason the statement by Labour’s 
National Executive this week, about the conditions on which 
it will support German rearmament, is dismaying. The new 
feature of the statement is that it links Labour’s support for 
German rearmament more closely to the creation of EDC ; 
the new danger is that, by doing so, the National Executive 
may have left the way clearer for a cowardly retreat on this 
issue should EDC fail to materialise. The executive has 
put its most awkward eggs into a basket which it feels 
that the French are yery likely to drop. 


Labour’s attitude to German rearmament is governed by 
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the three conditions laid down by Mr Attlee in 1951—that 
there should be fresh German elections, a further approach 
to the Soviet Union on unification, and arrangements to 
prevent any re-emergence of German militarism. The first 
condition was met by the elections that returned Dr 
Adenauer to power last year. The second. was—in Mr 
Attlee’s view, but not in Mr Bevan’s—met by the Berlin 
conference. There remains the third condition, and it is 
with this that the National Executive’s statement is con- 
cerned. It declares that this condition “will best be met 
by the establishment of the EDC within the framework of 
Nato” ; and calls on the British Government to make the 
“fullest provision” for EDC, including the integration of 
British forces if that is what the EDC countries would like. 

From this it is clear that, so long as EDC remains a 
possibility, Labour’s official leaders will back German 
rearmament ; in that sense the National Executive’s state- 
ment is an attempt to rally support for the policy that 
Mr Attlee knows to be right. But if the French do not 
ratify the treaty, the statement becomes an escape clause. 
The Executive has not deliberately ruled out other means of 
satisfying Mr Attlee’s third condition ; EDC is called the 
best, not the only, way. But there can be no doubt in 
Mr Attlee’s mind that, if EDC is not ratified, the rank and 
file will now expect the whole question to be reviewed from 
scratch. Mr Attlee may then sadly report that there is no 
chance of the party accepting the alternative of German 
rearmament within Nato; and he will find himself 
presiding over a reunited party (at least on this issue) but 
gazing on the ruins of a bi-partisan policy which he himself 
inaugurated. 


Television in the Tumbril 


OON after the committee stage of the Television Bill 
opened on Tuesday, Mr Gammans spoke of it becoming 
law by June or July. The House then settled down to a 
procrastinating rate of argument that would not even let it 
through by Christmas. Before the committee stage began 
there were 138 amendments on the order paper ; eight of 
these were disposed of on Tuesday, but another 23 were 
added. Progress was not much quicker on Wednesday, and 
another batch of new amendments went down. All night 
sittings are no answer to progress at this pace ; MPs would 
become somnambulists before the committee stage ended. 


Faced with such inescapable facts of time and motion, 
the Government had no option but to resort to the guillotine 
and put down a time-table motion for the rest of the Bill. 
Allowing for a ten-day break at Whitsun, Parliament has 
only eleven weeks to go before the long summer recess. In 
that time the Government must pass its Finance Bill, pro- 
vide the Opposition with several Supply Days, clear up 
some other legislative odds and ends and leave time for 
general debates on such matters as MP’s pay and foreign 
affairs. 


A silly ritual has grown up for such controversial 
measures as the Television Bill: the opening two or three 
clauses are discussed at unnecessary length until the guillo- 
tine is applied, and then the rest of the Bill tends to be 
skimped. On the Television Bill the House spent the first 
six hours discussing the name of the new Corporation and 
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date on which the Bill should come into operation ; the 
point, at any rate, was obviously not a major one. On 
r clauses, however, and not least on the schedules, 
Opposition is preparing to battle for some important 
ndments, which would tighten the safeguards against 
illed commercial abuse and which would make it even 
> difficult for the new scheme to be commercially 
le; on the other side of the floor, some Tory back- 
hers are preparing to battle for amendments with pre- 
ly opposite aims. It may be legitimate to regard the 
in its present form, as a boring, not very important, 
very sensible and possibly not very lasting affair ; 
that is all the more reason why the timetable should 
; it to be sensibly (but not boringly or everlastingly) 
discussed, 


Mr Dulles in Italy 


( would be hard to imagine anything more flaccid than 
| the communiqué issued in Milan on Monday after Mr 
Dulles’s visit. As a piece of sheer diplomatic evasion it 
surely deserves an Oscar. The Secretary of State had taken 
the trouble to pay a flying visit to the Italian Prime Minister, 
Signor Scelba, and the Foreign Minister, Signor Piccioni, 
on his way from the Geneva Conference back to Washing- 

But all that could be allowed to leak out to the wide 

world was that they “ discussed matters of mutual interest,” 

“there was a full exchange of views on aspects of the 

general international situation,” and that “ Mr Dulles took 

the opportunity to inform the Italian(s) . . . of developments 
he conference.” 

Mr Dulles’s visit was mainly concerned with Trieste, 

| the difficulty which has arisen in Italy of securing 
ratification of the EDC treaty until some progress can be 

le in a settlement with Jugoslavia. Recent rumours 

an impending compromise solution to the Trieste dispute 

must be taken with a pinch of salt. Nothing that has been 

de public suggests that anything startlingly new is on 

The Jugoslavs still want access to part at least of the 

rt of Trieste, and the Italian government would still find 

politically difficult to accept an agreement formally 

‘candoning any claim to Zone B of the Free Territory, 

except on more favourable terms in regard to Zone A than 
anything Belgrade has apparently offered so far. 


* 


Although Italy has no direct concern with either the 
\orean war or the struggle in Indo-China, it is much con- 
rned indirectly with the impact of the latter on France. 
‘or if it were stopped and the French at last went ahead 
ith EDC, it would not be easy for the Italians alone to 
lay their own ratification debate any longer. On the 
‘her hand, so long as France does not ratify, Rome does 
ot want to throw away its power to bargain acceptance 
t EDC against American assistance in getting something 
done about Trieste. If the Russians had not continually 
vetoed Italian membership of Uno, Italy might have been 
represented at Geneva as a contributor to the UN forces 
. Korea, and Mr Dulles’s journey would not, perhaps, 
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have been necessary. It is one of the difficulties of 
any government in postwar Rome that it still has to 
take a back seat in world affairs while other states, a 


half or a quarter of its size, are in the front row and 
talking loudly. 


“ The Tibet Region of China” 


A negotiations lasting four months, India has con- 
cluded an agreement with the Chinese People’s 
Republic over what is now officially styled “the Tibet 
region of China.” This treaty is based on the new situation 
arising out of the recent Chinese reconquest of Tibet, after 
the latter country had succeeded in maintaining its indepen- 
dence since 1912. India originally protested at the Chinese 
invasion of Tibet, but accepted the accomplished fact when 
the government in Peking disregarded the protest. The 
establishment of Chinese control made it necessary for India 
to negotiate with regard to Indian rights in the country 
taken over from the period of British rule in India. These 
included trading posts at Yatung, Gyantse and Gartok, 
with small military garrisons at the two former places, postal 
and telegraphic installations, and the right of Hindu 
pilgrims to visit certain sacred sites in western Tibet. By 
the new agreement 
India will withdraw 
the garrisons and 
sell the installations 
to the new rulers ; 
trade will be per- 
mitted to continue at 
the posts mentioned 
above, but China in 
return will be en- 
titled to establish 
trade agencies in 
Delhi, Calcutta and 
Kalimpong; the 
rights of pilgrimage 
are recognised. The treaty, according to Chinese Com- 
munist press comment, “expunges the remnants left by 
British aggression against China” and restores “ the tradi- 
tional intimate relations between the Chinese people in 
Tibet and the Indian people.” 

“The Chinese people in Tibet” are, of course, the 
Tibetans, just as, if this peculiar kind of double talk were 
to be applied here, the Irish might be described as “ the 
British people in Ireland.” Regarded simply as an agree- 
ment between sovereign states, the treaty that has just been 
signed seems to be a fair and sensible adjustment of issues 
arising in commercial intercourse and travel between two 
countries. It cannot escape notice, however, that it entirely 
ignores the existence of the Tibetan people, who are now 
treated merely as a section of the Chinese people inhabiting 
“ the Tibet region of China.” All this elaborate hocus-pocus 
is designed to cover up the fact that Communist China has 
subdued a non-Chinese people by force. Tibet was an 
independent country until conquered by the Manchu rulers 
of China in the eighteenth century, and the Tibetans differ 
profoundly from the Chinese in language, culture and 
traditional religion. But it seems that Asian nationalities 
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have rights to independence (or even identity) only against 
western powers, and not against China. 


Turkey Chooses the Same Again 


T is not often that a democratic government is returned 
] to power with an increased majority after four years in 
office. That, however, is what happened to the Turkish 
Government in the general elections last Sunday. When 
the last parliament was dissolved, the Democrat Party (DP) 
held 385 seats out of a total of 487, with an absolute majority 
of 283. In the new parliament they will probably hold 508 
seats out of an increased total of §41, an absolute majority 
of 475. Its principal opponent, the People’s Republican 
Party (PRP), which at the dissolution of the last parliament 
held 52 seats, will now have only 28. The remaining five 
seats will go to the Republican National Party, the successor 
to the reactionary Nation Party which was dissolved by the 
Government early this year. 

It is only fair to the PRP to point out that, owing to 
the peculiarities of the Turkish electoral system, their 
strength in the Grand National Assembly is by no means 
a true reflection of their voting strength in the country. 
(In 1950, with 43 per cent of the votes they gained only 
68 seats.) On the other hand, in 1950 the Democrat Party 
had had little opportunity to show its paces and the 
electorate’s choice was something of a shot in the dark ; 
but in 1954 the Turks have clearly voted for a party whose 
performance they have watched and weighed and found 
satisfactory. The winnjng ace in the Democrat Party’s 
hand has undoubtedly been Turkey’s unparalleled economic 
development over the last four years. Pessimists and 
opposition politicians point to the alarming trade deficit 
and the menace of serious inflation ; but over three-quarters 
of Turkey’s voters come from the countryside where neither 
inflation nor the trade gap has yet made any serious impact. 
To the village people what counts is the money in their 
pockets, the tractor on the farm and the passable roads that 
now link them with the neighbouring town. 

On the whole, as a supplement in next week’s issue of 
The Economist will show, the Turkish people were justified 
in giving their government such an emphatic vote of confi- 
dence. But it is a pity that the Democrats will sit in the 
Grand National Assembly in such overwhelming strength. 
Turkey will, it is true, be spared the frustrations and dead- 
locks of a too closely divided parliament but, like any other 
democratic country, it is liable to suffer when the Opposition 
is virtually deprived of parliamentary expression. 


Leave it to Uncle 


7 general council of the Trades Union Congress 
adopted an almost avuncular air when it told the 
Minister of Labour last week that it cannot support the 
proposal that a Royal Commission, or other “ impartial 
body,” should inquire into the economic problems affecting 
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wage claims; it intimated that any representative com- 
mission would almost certainly produce conflicting majority 
and minority reports, which would both be out-of-date 
translations of the annual economic survey from bald into 
appropriately biased English and which would be mis- 
leading when applied to individual industries. The TUC 
has also advised against an attempt to operate the “ Ince 
Plan.” Under this plan the Minister of Labour intended 
to write to individual employers’ associations and trade 
unions, suggesting that all agreements for the conduct of 
collective bargaining (of which there are an astonishing 
variety in Britain) should provide for disputes to be 
submitted to arbitration before strikes are called. The 
will to settle, explained the TUC as it turned down its 
thumb, is far more important than the mere provision of 
additional machinery. 

There need be no great regret that these two proposals 
are now dead, at any rate in their original form. The TUC 
is likely to produce, before the end of the summer, its own 
pontifications about the economic situation, written by the 
same hand as would have written most of the minority 
report of any Royal Commission which included almost any 
official trade union representative. It will surprise nobody if 
such a document includes a modified call for restraint ; and 
it may also suggest that some, though not all, of the unions 
which have opposed the incorporation of arbitration 
machinery in their collective bargaining agreements should 
look at the problem again. If such a call is made, com- 
paratively few of the militant unigns may listen to uncle ; 
but at least there will be no excuse for the better-disposed 
to suspect that all this is really the thin end of a wedge 
that might eventually destroy industry-by-industry bargain- 
ing and replace it by something more top-heavy though 
more compact. If uncle calls for a modified Ince, nobody 
will accuse him—as they might accuse the Ministry of 
Labour—of secretly wanting an ell. 


Local Gains for Labour ? 


UNICIPAL elections took place in Scotland on Tuesday. 

As usual, polls were low (less than 20 per cent in 

some wards); and, as expected, Labour recorded gains. 

According to the best available estimate Labour gained 47 
seats and lost 17. 

Next week elections will take place in England and Wales 
for a third of.the seats on the 395 borough councils and a 
third of the seats on some 600 urban and rural district 
councils. The complicated mosaic of local elections is 
described on the following page; this description shows 
how difficult it is to judge the trend of opinion from elec- 
tions of this kind. But one forecast can fairly safely be 
made. It is very likely that Labour gains will predominate 
in these elections (as they did in 1952 and 1953, but not 
in preceding years). 

Before these expected gains are taken as a sign of a swing 
to the left, it is important to answer the question “A 
swing since when?” Most of the seats to be contested 
next week were filled in the spring of 1951, when Labour 
popularity was low. At the nearest public opinion poll to 
those elections in the spring of 1951, 49 per cent of those 
who expressed a preference favoured the Conservatives, 
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4o per cent Labour and 93 per cent the Liberals. 
Between then and the general election in October of that 
year there was a clear swing to the left ; at that general 
election (when, admittedly, many Liberals did not have a 
car:didate to vote for) 48.7 per cent of the electorate voted 
Labour, 48.0 per cent Conservative and 2.5 per cent 
Liberal. In the first six Parliamentary by-elections this year 
there was a swing to the Conservatives, compared with that 
general election, averaging just over 2 per cent; in the 
latest two (just after Mr Butler’s no-change budget) there 
was a swing of 33 per cent to Labour. 

During the last three weeks, thanks to the Bevanite con- 
troversy, there may have been a swing back to the Conserva- 
tives again. But it will be very surprising if this has carried 
the Tories back to their high tide of the spring of 1951, 
and thus to a position where they can hope to hold on to 
all the net gains of 14 provincial borough seats and 23 urban 
district seats which (according to them) they secured in 
that year. Indeed it is much more likely that, with some 
7,200 seats of all kinds to be contested, their losses will be 
fairly substantial ; they will have a hard task to hold on 
not only to the seats that they won for the first time in 
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1951, but also to those that they won during their period 
of easy-riding opposition in 1948. A subsidiary factor is 
that, since about two-thirds of the 7,200 seats to be con- 
tested next week seem to be Conservative-held, Labour has 
a much bigger target to aim at. 


Atomic Security 


T is pleasant to be able to find one field in which last 

week’s-debate on atomic energy revealed a sane and 
liberal attitude on both sides of the House. Despite some 
fearfully muddled thinking about both international morality 
and strategic advantage, both parties had some sensible 
things to say about the relation between national security 
and individual rights. A Government amendment provided 
that the Lord President should give his consent before any 
person could be dismissed by the Atomic Energy Authority 
“on the ground that his political associations render his 





Light on the Local Elections 


THERE are 62 county councils, 395 
borough councils, 568 urban district 
councils and 475 rural district councils 
in England and Wales ; of the borough 
councils, 83 are county boroughs and 312 
non-county boroughs. In addition there 
are the various local authorities for 
London: the Corporation of the City of 
London, the London County Council 
and 28 metropolitan borough councils. 


There will be no county council or 
London metropolitan borough elections 
next week. County and metropolitan 
borough councillors are now elected 
every three years (the last elections were 
in 1952 and 1953 respectively), and all 
these councillors will retire together in 
1955 and 1956 respectively. 


In the 395 borough councils one-third 
of the members come out every twelve 
months ; there will therefore be elections 
in all these next week, for the 3,200 odd 
seats last contested in 1951. In urban 
and rural districts elections may take 
piace annually, with one-third of the 
councillors retiring each year, or all the 





councillors may be elected triennially 
(as is much more usual in rural dis- 
tricts). Next week elections will be held 
in some 450 urban districts and 150 rural 
districts ; about 4,000 seats will be con- 
tested in these districts, and again these 
will be the seats that were last filled by 
elections in 19§1. 


Facts about local elections are hard 
to come by. No official count is made 
even of the total number of seats con- 
tested, let alone the way votes are cast at 
election time. Unofficial counts show 
that there are approximately 1,400 seats 
in the metropolitan boroughs, 3,800 in 
the counties, 6,000 in non-county and 
3,600 in county boroughs, 9,200 in urban 
districts and 14,000 in rural districts. 
The seats to be contested next week 
number about 2,000 in non-county and 
1,200 in county boroughs, 2,500 in urban 
districts and 1,500 in rural districts. 
Elections will go on throughout next 
week in the rural and urban districts, 
but polling in all the boroughs will take 
place next Thursday. Scotland had 


local elections this week, and the results 
are discussed in the note above. 


The two main parties never manage 
to agree exactly in their tally of the 
results. The accompanying table shows 
the two sets of claims in England and 
Wales during the last five years. Ordi- 
nary errors of counting must, of course, 
creep in; but the main difference 
originates from the large number of 
candidates who still do not choose to 
carry a simple label round. their necks. 
Not surprisingly, these candidates are 
often differently ascribed by the two 
parties—with a differing result accord- 
ing to which side makes the count. No 
full independent check is made of local 
election results, but the Press Associa- 
tion makes its own count in the 
boroughs. During the coming week 
some of the conflicting figures published 
in the newspapers may therefore seem 
confusing ; and, as the above note on 
“Local Gains for Labour ?” explains, 
there will also be plenty of opportunity 
for the public to become confused about 
the current trend of political opinion. 
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continued employment undesirable in the interests of 
national security.” Labour wanted this safeguard extended 
to cover not only dismissals on account of political associa- 
tion but all dismissals on security grounds—grounds which 
might be as non-political as a tendency to babble after the 
third drink or as tragically beyond the victim’s control as 
susceptibility to pressure because members of his family 
were behind the Iron Curtain. The Opposition also argued 
that in all cases short of active misconduct dismissed persons 
should have the right to transfer to non-secret work. Sir 
David Eccles rejected this blanket liability, but undertook 
that the Civil Service would do its best to find room for 
the Authority’s displaced persons. He also conceded 
that the amendment was unsatisfactory on the question 
of rights of appeal and promised reconsideration in the 
Lords. 

The difficulty is a genuine one. It would be absurd to 
pester the Lord President’s office every time a somnolent 
night watchman or light-heartedly bibulous junior is felt to 
be a security risk ; on the other hand the more summary 
procedure governing non-political dismissals could tempt 
the Authority, even in political cases, to base its overt 
decisions on non-political grounds—which might well be 
discreditable to the victim. At best, there will be cases in 
which, even if justice is done, it will not manifestly be seen 
to be done. 

But one invaluable unanimity has emerged from the 
debate: a refusal to mix security provisions with character 
assassination. An attempt has been made to draw a rough 
moral line, for purposes of compensation and the right to 
alternative employment, between those who are dismissed 
by the Authority because of their private political opinions 
and those who are bad risks for other reasons ; the result 
is admittedly unsatisfactory and the draftsmen will try again. 
This distinction apart, the question is not whether a near- 
fellow traveller deserves a moral stigma but whether his 
employment at an atomic station is anymore compatible 
with public safety than the employment of the most morally 
impeccable epileptic at the wheel of a bus. That this prin- 
ciple should be accepted, under the shadow of the hydrogen 
bomb, is a credit to the temper of the House. 


Fish-days for the Russians 


T the recent meeting of the Supreme Soviet, Anastasi 

Mikoyan, the Minister of Trade, warned the Russians 
that many meatless days may lie ahead of them this summer. 
He urged them, therefore, to substitute fish for meat. Now 
Pravda follows suit, and in a leading article exhorts fisher- 
men to do their duty. Mr Mikoyan made no bones about 
the fact that meat and butter supplies have fallen short of 
expectation (in fact,-this is so for the second year running). 
He explained that farmers, encouraged by higher prices, 
are fattening their stock for the autumn. 

Thus, according to him, Nikita Khrushchev’s policy of 
incentives launched last autumn has in the short run the 
opposite effect from the one for which it was designed: 
collective farms and farmers are temporarily holding off 
the market. Another possible explanation is that with the 
burden of taxation somewhat lightened the peasants have 
actually decided to consume more. Anyhow, shortage of 
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meat seems a strange phenomenon after the announcement 
earlier this year of a tremendous increase in pig numbers. 
Moreover, whatever the reasons for this failure to reach 
the target of meat production, the government will certainly 
do everything in its power to step up supplies rapidly. : 
Should the weeks of many Fridays extend well into the 
autumn, the Russians would take it as an unpleasant surprise 
to receive from the new regime. 





















































German Industry and the EPU Credits 


EDERAL GERMANY’S surplus with the European Payments 

Union has now topped the $1,000 million mark, and 
the credit that is being extended to the Union by the 
reluctant Germans is now over $567 million. In these cir- 
cumstances, there will probably be something of a tussle at 
the meeting of the OEEC Council of Ministers that opened 
this week which is discussed elsewhere in this issue (p. 471). 
Hostility to the British offer of part repayment of out- 
standing debts seems to be concentrated in the two 
ministries headed by Dr Erhard and Herr Bliicher, who are 
representing Germany in Paris. And the Germans have 
evidently been briefed to argue against the OEEC’s pro- 
posals that they should reduce their creditor position. 

In point of fact, Dr Erhard should find it hard to refuse 
the OEEC’s suggestion that Germany should import more 
and raise its standard of living, as that is precisely the policy 
he was vigorously advocating last year. But any attempt to 
remove quotas or lower tariffs on foodstuffs would mean 
changing the Bonn government’s farm price policy, and 
antagonising the farm bloc. For its part, the German public, 
instead of clamouring for more imported goods, continues 
to save its money at a prodigious rate. 

Moreover, Dr Erhard can do nothing that would hamper 
German exports, unless (as with export subsidies) he can 
prove that the British are doing the same. The Germans, 
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claim, not unjustly, that they still have a long way to go 
before they gain the place in world markets that they held 
before the war. Their efforts are now concentrated upon 
modernising their plant in order to overcome competition. 
One of the most revealing statements of policy was made 
recently by am economic adviser of the Bank deutscher 
Linder, who declared that Germany would not go over to 
full convertibility until it was certain that Germans could 
meet the American export drive that would come with any 
recession in the United States. To make up for lost years, 
German industry has for some time past been crying for a 
revived capital market, in which risk capital can be raised 
or long-term funds borrowed at low interest rates. But this 
means that investors must be attracted by high dividend ; 
and that in turn means several things that run counter to 
the OEEC’s proposals for higher imports and accelerated 
repayment of prewar debts. It seems likely that German 
industrialists will insist that the Bonn ministries look after 
their interests first and foremost. 


Half-cock in Honduras 


S had been gloomily expected, the People’s United 
Party, which has a strong anti-British and anti-colonial 
bias, won a sweeping victory in the elections in British 
Honduras last week. Under the new constitution, which 
came into effect this year, nine of the fifteen seats in the 
legislative council had to be filled by direct election. The 
PUP won eight of them. There can be no doubt about 
its claim to represent the 70,000 inhabitants of this poverty- 
stricken Central American colony. The poll was extra- 
ordinarily high, averaging as much as 70 per cent; and 
the PUP gained more than double the number of votes 
cast for its opponents. 


This result will-not have much immediate effect on the 
administration of the colony, since Mr Lyttelton has no 
intention of sanctioning the second instalment of constitu- 
tional reform—the admission of elected members into the 
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Governor’s executive council—unless there is a reasonable 
chance of their turning into responsible and loyal adminis- 
trators. ‘The Colonial Office may not have very high hopes 
of such a development. Certainly the PUP leaders’ 
behaviour on the Belize city council is not a happy augury ; 
and the evidence of connections with the Communist- 
infiltrated government of Guatemala, as revealed by Sir 
Reginald Sharpe’s recent inquiry, must continue to disturb 
the authorities. But it is not entirely impossible that the 
prospect of the more exalted prize of executive office may 
sober the PUP ; the proper attitude seems to be to fear that 
these people may continue as irresponsible Jagans, but to 
hope they may turn into responsible Nkrumahs—and mean- 
while to remember that they cannot cause irreparable harm 
to Honduras while the constitution remains as it is. 


Protection for Forestry ? 


HE Secretary of State for Scotland and the Minister of 

Agriculture have set up a committee to investigate the 
marketing of home-grown timber ; and last week several 
MPs told these Ministers what they want the committee 
to recommend. They want forestry to follow agriculture 
along the primrose path of protectionism ; they want it to be 
shielded from the competition of imported supplies which 
has recently caused a sharp fall in timber prices. One 
Suggestion is that a levy should be imposed on imported 
timber (which constitutes over 90 per cent of total supplies) 
to enable minimum prices to be guaranteed to home 
producers. 


It can be plausibly argued that forestry has as much claim 
to Government protection as agriculture. Timber is bulkier 
to import than food in the event of war, and some timber 
imports cost dollars. Moreover judicious afforestation is an 
excellent corrective for the depopulation of the remoter 
rural areas, which otherwise might need public subsidies 
to prop them up. It is already Government policy to expand 
the production of timber as rapidly as possible. The main 
engine of expansion is the Forestry Commission. But private 
owners, whose woodlands have been extensively felled in 
the two wars, also have an important contribution to make ; 
and they are asking for some incentive to make it. 


Nevertheless, the present pressure should be resisted— 
especially as so high a proportion of supplies will. always 
(except in war) be imported. Improvement grants are 
available to private owners who manage their woodlands in 
an approved manner ; and this method is more likely to 
bring about the proper regeneration of devastated woodlands 
than would a guaranteed timber price. The useful advisory 
services rendered by the Forestry Commission should 
perhaps be put on a more formal basis ; and as the com- 
mission becomes more directly competitive with private 
owners in the sale of timber, its regulatory functions should 
probably be separated from its business activities and 
transferred to other hands. Marketing improvements, such 
as the introduction of a proper grading scheme, are also 
desirable ; but the departmental committee should set its 
face firmly against suggestions for the creation of another 
protectionist monopoly. 
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Eltham’'s Competition in Petitions 


HE Minister of Education has reaffirmed that Eltham 

Hill School is to remain open. She announced this on 
Tuesday when she received a deputation from the London 
County Council. The deputation came to present a petition, 
signed by 5,000 people, protesting against her refusal to 
allow this well-known high school to be closed down, so 
that its pupils and staff might be transferred to the LCC’s 
first new comprehensive school at Kidbrooke. This was a 
slightly larger petition than the one previously presented to 
the Minister, which had asked that the school should not be 
closed down, and which had prompted her intervention on 
its behalf. 

Meanwhile, however, some interesting facts have come to 
light with the publication, in the correspondence columns of 
the Kentish Mercury, of letters from a former headmistress 
of Eltham and from the chairman of the parents’ committee 
which organised the first petition, These letters assail the 
claim of Labour councillors that the staff and children at 
Eltham were ready and willing to move and that the opposi- 
tion to closure was purely political. The staff, it appears, 
were not consulted about the original decision to close the 
school. It was only after they had been presented with an 
apparent fait accompli that they said they were prepared to 
go to Kidbrooke rather than to find another job, because 
they thought that they should stay with the children whose 
education they had begun. But once it was known that the 
school would not be closed, only one out of a staff of twenty- 
eight, and only four girls out of 467, have chosen to leave 
Eltham for Kidbrooke. 

Since the interests of the children must come first, there 
can be little doubt that the Minister’s decision is the 
right one. But the LCC is entitled to sympathy that it should 
have come so late. It may be years before Kidbrooke can 
fill all the 400-odd places that are thus left vacant. The 
Association of Education Committees has therefore joined 
with the LCC in trying to ensure that this should not happen 
again. They propose that if in future the establishment of 
a new school involves the closure of, or changes in, existing 
schools, combined notices should be issued on all the related 
proposals, and that the Minister should decide on the whole 
scheme at the earliest possible stage. Miss Horsbrugh has 
agreed that this would be a better procedure. Some means 
must certainly be found of avoiding similar débdcles over 
the other 66 comprehensive schools that the LCC, with 
extremist zeal, proposes to establish in its bailiwick. 


Pressures on the Press Council 


T. Press Council has had its first really difficult furrow 
to plough, and has come to the end of it by announcing 
that it “deplores” a recent action of Mr Herbert Gunn, 
the editor of the Daily Sketch. The case arose over the 
way Mr Tom Hopkinson’s review of the film “ Front Page 
Story” was treated by the Daily Sketch on January 22nd. 
Mr Hopkinson accepted a small alteration in his original 
text ; but further changes, which cast a more favourable 
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light on the film than he regarded as warranted, were added 
without his knowledge. Mr Gunn, in a letter to Mr Hopkin- 
son, is reported to have said that he added these sentences 
because the article as it stood did not do justice to a film 
with which he himself had been associated—an attitude the 
council did not regard as proper. Mr Gunn also explained 
that he gave orders for Mr Hopkinson’s name to be removed 
from the article, but that his instructions were not carried 
out. He apologised privately to Mr Hopkinson, but the 
council thinks he should have made a public apology as 
well. 


Mr Hopkinson allowed the whole affair to be ventilated 
in Mr Randolph Churchill’s column in the Daily Recorder 
before giving the council a chance to pass judgment on 
it. By the time that the issued did reach the council, threats 
of legal proceedings were flying about ; and Mr Gunn did 
not appear in person before it. The council is not a 
privileged body, and these rumours of possible invocation 
of the law must have made its quasi-judicial function 
doubly tricky. In the event all seems to have passed off 
smoothly, and the Daily Sketch published the eventual 
judgment with admirable grace. But the council cannot 
be sure that people who are criticised will always react 
like that. It is therefore in an unenyiable position. Its 


job is to censure, but it can apparently be brought before 
the courts if it is unduly censorious. 


Who Shall Be Master ? 


We cannot record the termination of the prolonged 
strife between the operatives and master manufacturers 
of Preston without a few words of comment, by way of 
what preachers call “improving the occasion.” ... The 
men had a bad cause to begin with; but we willingly 
confess that the mode in which they have conducted this 
cause has shown an improvement over former days, and 
has on the whole presented few points for blame. .. . 
But the great mistake they made, and the one which 
rendered their success impossible, was that [their] 
various demands were urged in a mode which left it 
obvious and undeniable that the contest was one less for 
money than for power, “No surrender,” and “ no dealing 
except with the committee of delegates,” narrowed and 
defined the matter in dispute. What was really sought 
for, and even avowed by the more impulsive and 
incautious, was not so much an advance of wages as a 
victory which would have enabled them to dictate terms to 
their employers, and reduce them in future to carry on 
their business, as it were, undér the supervision and 
control of a committee—not of their own workpeople, 
though that would have been bad enough, but—of irre- 
sponsible delegates from trades’ unions and operative 
associations. This made. it absolutely essential for the 
master manufacturers, at any cost and by any means, to 
stand out to the last. To yield would have been to 
embrace a future of slavery, discomfort, and failures. This 
it was that secured them the wide sympathy and the 
liberal aid that enabled them to conduct the ruinous 
strife to a successful issue. It is possible enough that 
the masters have not always used their power well or 
kindly ; that they have been sometimes harsh, sometimes 
inconsiderate, sometimes dictatorial ; but it was necessary 
that they should remain masters, both for their own 
comfort and for the welfare of trade. 


The Economist 


May 6, 1854 
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Laboratory check on a mag- 
netron intended for use in 
radar equipment. 


AY | 
we «6©6How far ahead? 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 


= possibility of using radio to detect and locate unseen | No guided missile, but a new kind of welding 


objects has intrigued scientists since the turn of the century, torch made by the Arc Manufacturing Co. Ltd 
but it was not until the advent of the multi-cavity magnetron ; ; 


during the late war that the history of modern radar began. Yet it does reveal the shape of things to come, 
Radar targets are located by a beam of radio waves which upon for plastic materials are used almost exclusively 


striking an object are reflected to the sender. The direction of the ee : 

beam when it is reflected, and the time taken by the waves on in its construction. The handle, shield and the 

% teers and return journeys, indicate the exact position of turned components at either end are of three 
Kor the system to be sensitive and accurate, the range of the different grades of BAKELITE Laminated. Here, 

transmitted beam must be long and its width narrow. This were . . 

requires 9 powerful pn < ae waves of very short wave- tough and versatile, is a material available now 

length but, unfortunately, such “‘ microwaves” cannot be that has the properties needed in the tools of 

provided by an ordinary electronic valve. Faced with these . 

difficulties the early radar pioneers developed the multi-cavity - | tomorrow. It is one of the many successes of the 

magnetron — a special valve which proved to be more powerful Bakelite organisation, whose pioneering has 

oy a factor of hundreds than any other microwave generator : ; . : ‘ 

then availabe been mainly responsible for making plastics a 
Today, magnetrons are playing an essential part in radar navi- , ife. 

gation. Ships and Susisones i“ no longer hidden by fog and part of every day life 

mountain peaks cease to be obscured by cloud. The cathode ray 

tubes of air and sea nagivators present pictures of the way ahead 

even when visibility is zero. 
Radar scienceis stillundergoing ingenious and complex develop- 

ment. In the field of meteorology it is used for detecting and 

“tracking”? clouds, as well as obtaining upper air measurements 

of wind velocity. A different role is also being played by the 

magnetron in accelerating electrons for the production of high- 

energy X-rays. In these and other microwave applications Mullard 


are contributing to further progress with the large-scale manu- 
‘acture of high quality magnetrons and similar electronic devices. 
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If you called on 
Sir Miles ‘Thomas 


of B.O.A.C. 





Should you call on Sir Miles Thomas, Chairman of British Overseas 
Airways, there are two things you would particularly notice on his desk: 
his beautiful and unusual jet-aircraft ashtray, and the slim grey elegance 
of his Dictaphone Time-Master. 


ON THE DESKS of men of the 
calibre of Sir Miles Thomas — 
men whose business livesare full 
and successful—you will usually 
notice this trim little machine, 
the Dictaphone Time-Master. 


Their time is precious. The 
Time-Master saves them time. 
Their ideas are more valuable 
still. The Time-Master records 
them instantly. And by dictating 
the Time-Master way they leave 
their secretaries time to be real 
assistants. 


The Time-Master is as simple 
to use as your telephone. Yet, as 
thousands of business men have 
found, it can double your cap- 
acity to get things done. Indeed, 
old-fashioned methods of dic- 
tation may well be robbing you 


of many thousands of produc- 
tive hours. 


Why not try the Time- Master 
on your own desk? Without 
obligation, of course. Telephone 
or post the coupon to-day fora 
free trial. 








Revolutionary plastic Dictabelts are 
“‘inside secret” of Time-Master. 
Each takes 15 minutes dictation, 
folds flat, can be mailed, filed. 


DICTAPHONE 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


TIME-MASTER 


WORLD’S MOST SUCCESSFUL DICTATING MACHINE 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Branch Offices: 


BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK 


DUBLIN EDINBURGH GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Dept. O, 


17-19 Stratford Place, London, W.1. Hyde Park 9464 


I would like to try the Dictaphone Time-Master. Please arrange a 


demonstration for me. 
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where you go out, that allows 


length of leg, that cannot ap- 
preciate that you’re a six-foot- 
three executive with stretching 
ways ? Is your office desk or 
ehair in fact not quite ‘you’ in 
size, shape or personality? Then 
do have a word with Peter 


supplying furniture to exact 
specifications to any part of the 
world. They are ready now to 
make your office hours as 


leisurable as you wish 


them to be. 
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A Liberal Alternative ? 


S:rp—Your article on the Liberals sug- 
gests, in effect, that in order to be 
different the Liberal Party should emerge 
1s a party substantially to the right of 
the Conservatives. This would indeed 
be a distinctive line but the fact that it 
would involve a complete departure from 
the radical Liberal tradition, as it was 
developed from Asquith and Lloyd 
George through Keynes and Beveridge 
to the present, is apparently of no con- 
cern to The Economist. 

It is undoubtedly true that a consider- 
able body of frustrated Tory voters feel 
that their party has moved too far to the 
left but this is mo reason why the 
Liberals, of all people, should offer them 
leadership. There may not be such a 
wide gulf between Mr Butler and Mr 
Gaitskell but how far are these two 
gentlemen typical of their parties? We 
ill know that in the constituencies 
Labour is pretty solid for Bevanism. 
Powerful forces are at work aiming to 
pull Mr Butler and Mr Gaitskéll apart 
ind it never was more important for the 
Liberal party to develop its radical pro- 
posals for social reform without 
socialism.—Yours faithfully, 

Radical Reform Group, DESMOND BANKS 
Harrow, Middlesex 


India and the Foreign 


Settlements 


Sir—Among the many controversial 
statements contained in the article which 
ippeared in The Economist of May ist 
from your Bombay correspondent, there 
; one which perhaps more than any 
other calls for comment since it lends 
itself to misinterpretation. I refer to 
the passage at the end where, in sup- 
port of the allegation that “the only 
place where Indians actually live under 
a police state is Goa,” it is stated that 
“a Goan surgeon was deported to 
Lisbon for a nationalist remark made at 
4 private tea party.” 
_ The true position is that the person 
in question is a Portuguese citizen born 
in Goa and a graduate of the Faculty of 
Medicine of Lisbon University, who, at 
a gathering of numerous people which 
included judges and other authorities, 
publicly protested at the statement that 
Goa is Portuguese territory. He was 
ield to have infringed the provisions of 
paragraph 1 of Article 171 of the Penal 
Code which lays down penalties for 
crumes against the external security~ of 
the State, and was, in strict accordance 
with the law, arrested and conveyed 
to Lisbon where his case is undergoing 
due legal process and where he is to be 


tried before the competent ordinary 
Court. 


Letters to the Editor 





Thus the case in question simply con- 
cerns the criminal responsibility of a 
Portuguese citizen in respect of an in- 
dictment for an act committed in Portu- 
guese territory.—Yours faithfully, 

ALBANO NOGUEIRA 
Portuguese Embassy, W.1 


Opening the Concertina 


Sir—In the comment upon recent 
increases in coal prices on page 212 of 
your issue of April 17, you say that the 
NCB has shifted slightly from a price 
policy based on “scientific grading ” 
towards ordinary commercial principles. 
I suggest that ordinary commercial 
principles cannot always be reconciled 
with an industry which is subject to 
planning in the national interest. 

It will be noted that exceptional 
increases have been made in large coal 
prices, on the plea that these sizes are 
in. exceptionally short supply. In 
ordinary commercial practice the Coal 
Board would seek to increase the produc- 
tion of its most paying products, and 
large coal is certainly one of these. But 
under national planning it has sought to 
produce the largest possible amount of 
coal, and has, no doubt rightly, used 
mechanised methods of mining to achieve 
its ends. 

Mechanised mining produces more 
coal, but it produces much less large coal 
and much more small coal; so that the 
users. of large coal, chiefly the domestic 
consumer and the railways, have suffered 
as a result. The Coal Board then rubs 
salt into the wounds of these consumers 
by discriminating against them in the 
recent price increases. 

Surely it would have been fairer if 
those who have benefited by the fruits of 
mechanised mining were asked to bear 
an exceptional share of the burden, 
rather than those who have suffered ?— 
Yours faithfully, JaMes W. STEWART 
Coal Merchants’ Federation of Great 
Britain, W.1 


Quebec Picks a Quarrel 


Srr—Although I am convinced that 
your Ottawa correspondent was sincere 
when commenting on the relations 
between the province of Quebec and the 
Federal Government, I am afraid that 
he missed the issue, at the end of his 
article: Whenever there is a difference 
of opinion between Quebec and Ottawa, 
many people in Canada and abroad see 
in it a revival of the old struggle 
between English- and French-speaking 
Canadians. It should be remembered, 
however, that Mr Duplessis is not a 
“nationalist”; he is fighting for his 
province when he believes that the pro- 
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vincial autonomy, by opposition to 
federal centralisation of powers, is 
endangered. This is where one is likely 
to fall into the trap and fail to draw 
the line between “nationalism” and 
“ provincialism,” the former without 
provincial boundaries and the lattes 
circumscribed to a limited area. 

When the Ontarian government dis- 
agrees with Ottawa, people recognise 
that it is generally defending the 
interests of the province. But when 
the same happens in Quebec, the past 
and the fact that approximately 80 per 
cent of the population is French-speak- 
ing confuse the outsider who sees a 
racial issue in it. This is understand- 
able, perhaps, but most unfortunate, so 
much so that it does not help to keep 
cool heads and objective minds.—Yours 
faithfully, Louris C. Roy 
Quebec City, Canada 


Doneraile Fair 


Sm—In your issue of May rst, I note 
that “Local Government Official” is 
somewhat irritated at the views taken 
by certain English people on intolerance 
in Northern Ireland. He states that 
“charges of intolerance. are always 
framed in the vaguest possible manner ” 
and therefore hard to refute ; he further 
declares that “persons of any religion 
are eligible for election to Parliament, 
to Local Authorities, or to any public 
office.” Has he studied the statistics of 
Catholic representation in Parliament, 
in Local Government, and in public 
offices throughout the six .counties ? 
He might be interested to know that the 
Catholic minority get less than § per 
cent representation in the various 
Government bodies. 

I will just take one example of 
deliberate misrepresentation in that por- 
tion of Ireland. In Belfast University 
one-fifth of the students are from the 
minority, yet not one of the principal 
offices — Chancellor, Pro - Chancellor, 
Registrar, Secretary or Librarian is held 
by a member of the minority. Only two 
of the 36 Professorships are so held, and 
not one of six Readerships. Of the 203 
lesser posts, the minority hold 17. Of 
the administrative staff, the minority 
hold two posts out of 76; of the mem- 
bers of the Senate, three out of 41. 
Thus, of the whole personnel of this 
University, which serves an area with 3 
34 per cent Nationalist minority, that 
minority gets 6.4 per cent of the oppor- 
tunities and not one of the foremost 
offices.—Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.10. W. J. GLEESON 


Glasgow Chamber of 


Commerce 


Sm—In your review of the “ Scottish 
Journal of Political Economy” in your 
issue of April 3rd, you refer to the 
foundation of Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce, which, you state, took place 
in 1873. No doubt this is simply a 
transposition of figures ; the foundation 
of this Chamber took place on January 
1, 1783.—Yours faithfully, 

Glasgow Tos. CAMERON 
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The Women’s War 


STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SERVICES. 
By S. M. Ferguson and H. Fitzgerald. 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office and 
Longmans. 376 pages. 22s. 6d. 


T was an oft-repeated joke in the later 
stages of the war that to be sure of a 
maternity bed in a London hospital a 
woman had to book at least nine months 
ahead. The latest volume in the civil 
series of the official war histories shows 
that the joke was hard fact. 

From the records of voluntary hospitals, 
there emerged the astonishing story of 
women booking maternity beds before 
conception or during the first few weeks 
of pregnancy. Of twenty-seven voluntary 
hospitals in the County of London, four 
had their maternity beds fully booked 
for nine months ahead. .. . 


These records refer to the early 
months of 1946. In the preceding six and 
a half years the emergency maternity ser- 
vice had developed from an improvised 
scheme designed to meet the needs of 
pregnant evacuated women into an 
essential supplement to the normal 
maternity services. Women went to the 
country for their confinement, not 
because of air-raids, but simply because 
it was the only way of obtaining a 
hospital bed. The authors of this history 
assert that the scheme proved to have 
been one of the Government’s most 
successful wartime social ventures. It 
provided indispensable accommodation 
for mothers while the ordinary hospitals 
were expanding their services, and it 
stimulated progress in more backward 
areas where the maternity services had 
hitherto been neglected. 

Nevertheless, the scheme did not 
always proceed smoothly. In the early 
days of the war, the mothers ignored it 
because they did not want to be evacu- 
ated. Then there arose the question of 
whether “local” mothers, that is, those 
who lived in the area of an emergency 
maternity unit, should be allowed to use 
it. Who should pay for the fare of a 
mother who came from a far city to be 
confined ? Where should she stay 
immediately before and after her con- 
finement ? Who should look after her 
small children while she was away ? 
And what about the growing numbers 
of unmarried mothers ? 

Contrary to experience in the first war, 
in the second there was a big rise in the 
number of illegitimate births—“‘*I am 
inundated with small babies,” wrote one 
probation officer. But the authors of this 
book emphasise that it is wrong to con- 
clude from the statistics of illegitimacy 
alone that there was a big increase in 
immorality during the war. Through the 
Population (Statistics) Act of 1938 it had 


been learnt that “nearly 30 per cent of 
all mothers conceived their firstborn 
children out of wedlock. At ages under 
twenty this proportion was as high as 
42 per cent.” What happened during 
the war was that, for various reasons, the 
parents of a large number of babies, con- 
ceived out of wedlock, did not or could 
not get married before their children 
were born. So far from there being an 
increase in the proportion of irregularly 
conceived babies during the war, the 
proportion actually fell, compared with 
1938-39, from one-seventh of all children 


born to one-eighth. Another interesting. 


fact brought out by the authors 
is that when the irregularly conceived 
births are analysed according to the 
mother’s age, the rate per thousand un- 
married women under the age of 25 was 
lower throughout the war than in 
1938-39. Even more astonishing is the 
big rise in the incidence among older 
women, the increase in the rate com- 
pared with 1938-39 being highest in the 
age-group 30-36. 

Nine years after the war, all these 
Statistics provide a salutary corrective to 
uninformed judgments about morality 
and immorality during 1939-45. At the 
time, however, the Ministry of Health 
was concerned, not with the extent of 
irregularly conceived maternities and 
extra-marital sexual relations, but simply 
with what—if anything—it should do 
about the large numbers of unmarried 
mothers. To have their babies, if they 
were away from home, they could use 
the emergency maternity service. But 
where should they go before and after 
their confinement ? 

So far as civilian mothers, especially 
war mothers transferred from their 
homes, were concerned, the question was 
never satisfactorily answered. The 
distress that occurred among them 
emerges clearly from these pages. The 
unmarried mother’s last resort was 
public assistance ; but even this might be 
denied her, for the local authorities in 
the reception areas were often only too 
willing to invoke the law of settlement 
and send her with her new baby back to 
her home town. Yet the Ministry of 
Health, though it had plenty of heart- 
searchings and inter-departmental con- 
ferences, barely nibbled at the problem. 
Such action as it did take was so rigidly 
and niggardly administered as to be quite 
unworthy of a social service department. 
Fortunately for the Ministry’s good 
name its failure in this instance was in 
sharp contrast to its enlightened and 
humane scheme for unmarried mothers 

in the Services. 
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The introductory chapter says that the 
main concern of this volume of the war 
histories is the family. ‘The social effects 
of the war on the family, already depleted 
in numbers by the low interwar birthrate 
and now losing its breadwinner to the 
armed forces, do indeed make up the 
thread running through the book. By 
day and residential nurseries, by hostels 
and in other ways, the Government 
frequently found itself taking action to 
bolster up the family’s shrunken 
resources. In general, the lesson that 
emerged from Mr R. M. Titmuss’s 
volume “ Problems of Social Policy ” (to 
which this is the successor).is driven 
home. As long as the Government relied 
on public assistance to resolve its prob- 
lems, or when it based a new venture on 
a discriminatory principle (as in the 
tuberculosis allowances scheme), it was 
unsuccessful. Where it abandoned the 
poor law and discrimination and assumed 
wholehearted responsibility it helped to 
lay the basis of the welfare state. 

But this book describes not so much 
the family’s war as the war that women 
experienced. The pages abound in the 
problems that struck women with full 
force—particularly women as mothers 
but also women working with the volun- 
tary or official welfare services or as 
nurses in hospitals. For this reason it is 
fortunate that it has fallen to two married 
women to give the story. Mrs Ferguson 
and Mrs Fitzgerald have a real apprecia- 
tion of their theme. They write with 
insight and sympathy ; and, with a fine 
sense of relevant detail, they convey to 
their readers a true and sometimes 
moving picture of the distress, worries 
and difficulties produced for so many 
women by six-and-a-half years of total 
war, 


American Trade Unionism 


AMERICAN LABOR FROM DEFENSE 
TO RECONVERSION. 

By Joel Seidman. 

University of Chicago Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 318 pages. 41s. 6d. 


LTHOUGH the American labour 
movement has a history of more 
than a hundred years, it did not begin 
to win its place in American life until 
the mid-nineteen thirties. In 1935 two 
important events occurred. The first 
was the passage of the Wagner Act, 
which gave labour its first effective pro- 
tection against dictatorial and vindictive 
employers in the decade of the Depres- 
sion. The second was the creation of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations 
under the leadership of John L. Lewis, 
which was quickly to project the labour 


. Movement into the political arena. In 


the period covered by this book total 
union membership rose from less than 
four inillion in 1935 to fifteen million at 
the end of the war. But during the war- 
time years of its growth it had also to 
compete with a great deal of legislative 
activity, in the States and in Congress, 
which was overwhelmingly anti-union in 
spirit. Parallel, too, with labour’s fight 
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for recognition throughout America ran 
, struggle between the two great labour 
organisations: the American Federation 
' Labour, with its craft basis, and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations, 
rganised along industrial lines—with 

: story of the intrigues and political 
-yrations of that stormy figure John L. 

Lewis running like a highly-coloured 
‘hread through the whole pattern. 

This book is a carefully documented 
-count of the most formative period in 
' history of American trade unions. 

\({r Seidman is a sympathetic observer of 

» American labour movement, but he 
htly recognises that the Taft-Hartley 
t marked the end of an era. Just as 

the 1930s it was public indignation 

inst vindictive employers that led to 
the passage Of the Wagner Act for the 
rotection of unions, so in 1947 it was 
on indifference to public opinion that 
iped to create an atmosphere in which 

‘restrictive Taft-Hartley Act was 

sible. 

Vir Seidman has made a valuable con- 
bution to the understanding of the 

recent development of the American 
bour movement. He has produced, in 
restible form, a study of the major 

‘nts and legislation of this period 

vhich is remarkably comprehensive for 
book of this size. 


A New Social History 


SEX IN HISTORY. 
Ry G. Rattray Taylor. 
hames and Hudson. 336 pages. 21s. 


Ts is not, as the title might sug- 
gest, a chronique scandaleuse of the 
intrigues of great men’s mistresses. It is 
a serious and ambitious attempt to trace 
throughout European history the shift- 
ng attitudes to sexual behaviour that 
were characteristic of society at each 
period. In Mr Taylor’s view historians 
have almost entirely ignored sexual 
matters, not only in their interpretations 
of trends and influences, but even in 
recording facts. The Black Death and 
the Great Plague, for example, are 
described even in the simplest of school 
history books. But how many people 
know of the introduction of syphilis to 
Europe about the year 1495, presumably 
from the New World, and of the millions 
it killed in the next few years ? 

The author makes a courageous effort 
to redress the balance. He sweeps 
through medieval and modern history, 
jausing from time to time for a more 
extended discussion. He devotes a great 
deal of attention to the increasingly rigid 

ioral code which the medieval Church 
attempted to impose, and to the harvest 
ol hysterical symptoms and perverted 
‘orms of sexual behaviour it reaped ; to 
the troubadours of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc in the twelfth century; to the 
Cathars and the Manichean heresy ; and 
(o the Inquisition and the heyday of 
witch-hunting in the fifteenth century. 
_His description is vivid and lively. 
‘lis interpretations, on the other hand, 
are expressed in orthodox psycho- 
analytical language and may for this 
‘cason alienate some readers. It would 


have ‘been wiser, particularly, if he had 
avoided any comment on the causes of 
psychotic behaviour. Psychoanalytical 
theory is certainly weakest*in this field 
and, many believe, positively misleading. 

An attractive theme recurs throughout 
the book. The author describes two 
contrasting attitudes to sexual matters 
which have been in conflict or uneasy 
equilibrium for two thousand years: the 
first ascetic, inhibited, authoritarian, and 
moralist, for which the word “ patrist ” 
has been coined; the second sponta- 
neous, liberal, indulgent, and permis- 
sive, which he terms “matrist.” He 
traces the ebb and flow of these opposed 
attitudes and finds the patrist in the 
ascendant in the medieval Church and 
again in the times of Calvin, Luther and 
the Puritans. The matrist view pre- 
vailed to a large extent in Italy at the 
Renaissance and in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England, and has again 
flowered in the last hundred years. 

This book can best be read along- 
side a more orthodox social history ; but 
anyone interested in the origin of our 
present legal and moral code will find it 
both novel and rewarding. 


Founder of Modern Science 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
By E. N. da C. Andrade. 
Collins. 140 pages. 7s. 6d. 


SAAC NEWTON the man was not a 
romantic or lovable character, and the 
records of his life do not make a happy 
hunting ground for biographers. There 
was no sensational struggle against 
poverty in his youth; he was a bright 
schoolboy but not one who heralded 
genius ; he was a retiring undergraduate 
who unobtrusively obtained a degree of 
no particular distinction; he did not 
devote his life exclusively to science ; 
he was sensitive, reluctant to publish his 
work and petulant under criticism ; he 
was indifferent to women; but he was 
not indifferent to money. Yet the 
achievements of this man were of 
astonishing originality and the virtue 
of this small book of Professor Andrade’s 
(in the publishers’ Brief Lives series) is 
that he manages to convey this in simple 
everyday language. He tells something 
about Newton’s life but is concerned 
more with what he did and why it was 
so important to the growth of science. 
In an age when every schoolboy takes 
it for granted that mechanics and physics 
are honest-to-goodness exact sciences 
with controlled experiments as their 
tools, it is not easy to explain the 
tremendous step that Newton took in 
first conceiving this approach. Mr 
Andrade does, however, suicceed admir- 
ably in showing how Newton’s notion of 
finding precise mathematical laws to ex- 
plain observed phenomena was some- 
thing entirely new from the muddled 
philosophy and unexplained laws which 
he inherited. In layman’s language, this 
book conveys the wonder of the way_in 
which, in some eighteen months of 
isolation at the time of the Great Plague 
when Newton was cut off from the 
stimulus of other intellectual minds, 
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were born the basic laws of motion, the 
law of universal gravitation, the methods 
of the calculus and the foundation of the 
theory of light. All this twenty years 
before their discoverer was induced to 
publish his findings in the “ Principia.’ 

Of Newton’s later life as Warden of 
the Mint, President of the Royal Society, 
recipient of a knighthood, and quarreller 
with Leibniz, Mr Andrade _ writes 
straightforwardly. To the ordinary reader 
it is something that adds to the mystery 
of this great man that, in addition to the 
superb intellect which earned him the 
distinction of being the first modern 
scientist, he should have been such an 
efficient administrator and business man. 


Operational Economics 


ESSAYS IN POSITIVE ECONOMICS. 
By Milton Friedman. 

University of Chicago Press (Cambridge 
University Press). 328 pages. 43s. 6d. 


S some artists are “ painters’ 

painters,” so Professor Milton 
Friedman is an economist’s economist— 
not only by reason of the rigour of his 
thought and the formality of its presenta- 
tion but because of his concern with the 
standards, the procedure, and the 
intrinsic nature of the subject itself. A 
single thesis is expounded in his first 
essay, on “ The Methodology of Positive 
Economics ;” is briefly but firmly 
restated in the essays on “The 
Marshallian Demand Curve ” and “ The 
‘Welfare’ Effects of an Income Tax 
and an Excise Tax;” is implicit in the 
six papers on a variety of monetary 
topics, and becomes explicit again in the 
two review essays (on “ The Economics 
of Control” and on “Price Flexibility 
and Employment ”) with which the book 
closes. This is the thesis that economic 
theory should be “a positive tool for the 
analysis of concrete problems.” It 
should not try to incorporate ethical 
judgments ; but it should not, on the 
other hand, be “neutral” in the sense 
either of being merely descriptive or of 
providing an elegant, intellectually pleas- 
ing but non-operational system of mathe- 
matical abstractions. To many readers 
the elaboration of this thesis, the argu- 
ments which sustain it, and its wider 
implications for other social sciences, 
may well prove the most interesting 
element in the book. 

Others will be more inclined to 
concentrate on the long essay on “A 
Monetary and Fiscal Framework for 
Economic Stability” or on that putting 
“The Case for Flexible Exchange 
Rates.” Both are based on a deep mis- 
trust for the discretionary powers of 
monetary authorities, a mistrust 
characterising the neo-classic school in 
general; but Professor Friedman 
worships none of the classical sacred 
cows. His “monetary and fiscal frame- 
work” is not constructed on the pre- 
Keynesian assumption that fluctuations 
would be rapidly self-righting if only 
Authority, trade unions, and monopolists 
would renounce their evil ways. His 
argument is rather that discretionary 
stabilisers are, for given reasons, likelier 
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than not to be de-stabilising on balance ; 
and that the automatic, built-in variety 
will be quicker-acting, more reliable, 
and less prone to overshoot their goal. 
His plea for flexible exchange rates (not 
variable official rates, but a freely moving 
price on an unrestricted market) is 
summed up, after close and serious argu- 
ment, in a paragraph worthy of Sir 
Dennis Robertson. “Isn’t it absurd,” 
he asks, “to change the clock in 
summer when exactly the same result 
would be achieved by having each indi- 
vidual change his habits?” Of this 
essay, as indeed of several others, one 
may say that while its argument may not 
prove incontrovertible any opponent 
must, in future, tackle the job of con- 
troverting it if he wants to be taken 
seriously. 


Neglected War 


WAR IN THE EASTERN SEAS, 1793- 
1815. 

By C. Northcote Parkinson. 

Allen and Unwin. 477 pages. 35s. 


Me Britain had been in an imperialist 
mood at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars it might have retained enormous 
prizes in the east which cost little to 
win. There was, however, a marked 
reluctance to extend the bounds of 
empire more than was absolutely neces- 
sary for the defence of trade. For such 
reasons alone the Cape, Mauritius and 
Ceylon were held, but Java and a 
number of other places were restored ; 
the Philippines were not touched be- 
cause they were regarded as too expen- 
sive to maintain ; and when an admiral 
was asked to occupy Canton he refused 
to attack “this strange and almost 
totally defenceless rabble ”—whereupon 
the Chinese proclaimed a naval victory. 
The government took so little interest 
in the east that for a time there was not 
even a warship stationed there. Nor 
was there any need for one, because the 
French had written off their possessions 
at the start. With Napoleon a more 
offensive spirit prevailed, but he had 
neither the ships nor the admirals to 
spare for any great undertaking. 

Naval historians have followed the 
example of the Admiralty in their 
neglect of the East Indies station. 
Operations out there may have been 
small beer compared with what was 
taking place in European waters, but the 
issues at stake were very important in 
terms of cash, trade and territory. Dr 
Parkinson is peculiarly well suited to 
tackle this neglected aspect of the long 
war with France. It is strange that his 
treatment of the conquest of Java is so 
cursory, because elsewhere he does not 
spare the reader the weight of his 
learning ; nor does he include what 
should certainly come within his terms 
of reference—Napoleon’s plans to annex 
part of Australia. ~But his description 
of the conditions under which the Navy 
fought and lived in the East is of the 
greatest value, and when he stands back 
from a somewhat overloaded narrative 
his judgments are forceful and his 
comments amusing. 
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THE 
KEMSLEY 
REPORT 


on newspaper readership 


in the North of England 


{tN 


yx Some months ago Kemsley Newspapers 
instructed an independent firm to undertake a 
series of surveys into newspaper readership. 
The object was to add to existing data, and so 
to give a more definite picture of newspaper 
readership in provincial centres. Kemsley’s 
wanted this information for their own use. 
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> It was clear that this new information would 
interest a great many others, particularly those 
in the advertising world. Kemsley’s decided to 
make this valuable information generally 
available in a series of detailed reports. They 
have now published the first of this series. 


VOC UUDRCUARRERSLE AREAL TEPER AAA ST 


% The first Kemsley Report gives up-to-date 
facts about one of Britain’s richest markets— 
the North of England. It examines Sunday, 
Morning and Evening paper readership in this 
area; readership breakdowns; duplication of 
readership etc. 
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% The research specialists, who conducted the 
survey, applied a very strict definition of 
‘readership’ throughout. That definition 
increases the survey’s value to advertisers; it 
enables them to judge exactly what they get for 
their money when they advertise in the North. 


TNE Agen 


The Kemsley Report is available on request to 
the Advertisement Director, Kemsley Newspapers 
Ltd., Kemsley House, London W.C.1. 
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For the man who desires 
to be well groomed, Chester 
Barrie make a hand tailored 
range of specially designed, 
casually fitting jackets in 
exclusive cloths. 

Sports jackets from 15 gns. 

Slacks from £6 . 10.0. 


(La hen 


HAND TAILORED CLOTHES 
Obtainable in major cities of the world 


Write for name of nearest stockist 
Chester Barrie Ltd., Westmorland House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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to 


designers 


for 


industry 


Industrial Designers and Managers of Design Departments may 
like to know that in the B.I.P. Group there is a department that can be considered complementary to 
their own organisation. In the development of a new product or the modernisation of a well-tried one, 
the thought may arise at some stage “ Can plastics help us here?” This is the point at which it is a 
good idea to consult our Product and Mould Design Service. Staffed with technicians and draughtsmen 


who are specialists in all sides of plastics and plastics moulding, it is in a strong position to help in a 


practical and unbiased way. 





* a e * 
The most comprehensive service in plastics 
BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS - BEETLE POLYESTER RESINS - BEETLE RESINS FOR 
THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 


Pe BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


President and Press 


Washington, D.C. 


( N November 4, 1952, General Eisenhower was elected 
/ President with the support of a larger part of the 
press of the United States than almost any candidate has 
ever had before. Only three important newspapers sup- 
ported his opponent and most of the rest gave Mr Stevenson 
less space and smaller headlines than they gave to Mr 
Eisenhower. On April 22, 1954, seventeen months and 
eighteen days later, President Eisenhower found it necessary 
to do what few Presidents have had the courage to do: 
he gave a lecture, not to the Washington reporters, but to 
an august meeting of their employers, on the present short- 
comings of the press and on what he conceived its duties to 
be. He said to the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 


ciation: « 


oe 


I do believe most earnestly that the press should give 
emphasis to the things that unite the American people 
equal to that it gives to the things that divide them. News 
f events which divide may be more spectacular than 
news of developments which unify. But a free press can 
discharge its responsibility to free people only by giving 
all the facts in balance. . . . If the day comes when personal 
conflicts are more significant that honest debate on great 
policy, then the flame of freedom has flickered low indeed. 
... I know that... the haste of living discourages complete 
explanation and places a premium on clichés and slogans. 
We incline to persuade with an attractive label or to damn 
with a contemptuous tag. But catchwords are not 
information, 

This homily was mild enough and it took no great 
atelligence to realise that, although no names were men- 
ioned, the reference to “ personal conflicts ” was a reference 
to the conflict between Senator McCarthy and the Secre- 
tary of the Army, Mr Robert Stevens, which had that day 
segun its unlimited run before the television cameras in 
the Senate Office Building. But behind it lay a deeper 
ritation which is expressed less mildly in private by 
members of the Administration, and particularly by mem- 
bers of the White House staff. They have borrowed some 
‘ines from the Wisconsin Senator and complain endlessly 
about the “ New Deal columnists” and “ bleeding-heart 
left-wingers ” of the Washington press corps, most of whom, 
as these presidential assistants have conveniently forgotten, 
were fervently supporting the Republican party eighteen 
months ago, 

It is obvious that neither the President in his complaint, 
nor his assistants in theirs, understands the function of the 
press or the nature of news. As Mr Joseph Harsch explained 
to them in the Christian Science Monitor: 


> bo 


To assume that the press created Senator McCarthy is to 

assume that the press has it within its power to resolve 
the problem of the Senator by ignoring him. But this is 
precisely what the Administration itself has attempted to 
do with markedly little success. . . . This attempt by the 
Administration to solve the problem of the Senator by 
pretending it does not exist has had the effect of leaving 
the positive headlines to the Senator. 


Mr Walter Lippmann has pointed out that Mr McCarthy’s 
charges of treason, subversion, espionage, corruption and 
perversion are news that cannot be ignored because they 
come from the chairman of one of the important Senate 
committees and “a politician, until recently at least, in 
good standing at the headquarters of the Republican party.” 
He asked how the news of the McCarthy charges were to 
be “ balanced,” adding acidly, “not, I take it, with news 
of inspirational talks to the Girl Scouts.” It appears to be 
the contention of many in the Administration that reporters 
employed by Republican newspapers should not ask 
embarrassing questions and that the newspapers themselves 
should either not publish unpleasant news, should hide it 
away on the back pages, regardless of its importance, or 
should invent good news with which to balance it. But, 
as Mr Lippmann says, it is from the President, more than 
from anyone else, that should come “ the words and deeds 
which are the news that unites us.” And so far the 
President, for his own reasons, has refused to make the 
news with which to balance Senator McCarthy. It is not 
enough to deplore personal abuse in generalities and to 
point out, as Mr Eisenhower has recently done, that 
Abraham Lincoln never indulged in it. 


* 


The Administration’s disillusionment with the press 
began early with the publication of the news, provided by 
Republican Senators, tuat Mr Charles Wilson, who had been 
nominated as Secretary of Defence, believed that what was 
good for.General Motors was good for the United States. 
It has grown as a result of incidents since and, to this day, 
many high Republican officials think that a press conference 
should be a function at which the reporters arrive, are 
given prepared statements containing more self-congratula- 
tion than hard fact, say “ Thank You,” and depart. 

But the term “bleeding-heart” only began io be 
used about the Washington press corps after it started to 
ask searching questions about the “ 1,456 subversives” (a 
number subsequently changed as often as Senator 
McCarthy’s original estimate of Communists in the State 
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Department) who had been dismissed from the government. 
It took some months of incessant pounding before the real 
figures were brought out bit by bit. There was nobody in 
government service whom the Justice Department had seen 
fit to prosecute, there were a few people against whom there 
was information indicating that they might be loyalty risks 
and the rest were an assorted batch of those who would, 
in happier times, have been got rid of for various unpleasant 
habits without being accorded the imposing title of 
“ security risks.” This whole episode, which will probably 
not be forgiven while there is a Republican in the White 
House, will long be remembered in Washington as one of 
the justifications, and the glories, of a free press. It also 
casts a sombre light on the President’s complaint about 
the use of slogans and catchwords because there has never 
been an Administration which indulged in so many and so 
unnerved the country by their use. 

And finally, how is it possible to demand that the 
press should print news about “ the things that unite the 
American people” after the Attorney General had been 
authorised to divide them down the middle by accusing a 
former President of condoning treason ? It was obviously 
unintended, but this-handed the headlines back to Senator 
McCarthy, who was beginning to lose them but has never 
relinquished them again from that day to this. By doing 
what Mr Lippmann then called “a truly terrible thing °— 
using the secret files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
as political ammunition—the Administration started a train 
of events which it has quite evidently been unable to stop 
and which may well destroy the Republican party. But it 
was not the press who wrote the Attorney General’s speech 
of November 6th ; the press only reported it. 


Fresh Start for Mr Dulles 


T his press conference last Wednesday the President, 
by reaffirming in the strongest terms his faith in his 
Secretary of State, and by insisting that satisfactory progress 
was being made with a “ South East Asia security arrange- 
ment” and that the progress of the Genéva conference 
was at least not unsatisfactory, put the full support of his 
prestige behind Mr Dulles’s expected attempt to get some 
firm commitment, or at least definite guidance, from Con- 
gress. It has become obvious that without something of 
the sort no further progress is to- be expected, at least as 
far as the United States is concerned, either at Geneva 
or in the broader negotiations among America’s allies. 
Together the President’s calm statement and Mr Dulles’s 
return to Washington also give an opportunity for a fresh 
examination of the whole confused question of how Indo- 
China can perhaps be saved. 

Out of the fog of publicity that has surrounded Mr 
Dulles’s alleged defeat and the network of conflicting 
accounts of policies and discussions in Washington and 
Europe, the development that finally emerged most defi- 
nitely was Senator Knowland’s attempt to put on British 
lack of co-operation. the blame for something which he 
knew Congress would not agree to do, and which the 
Administration itself does not seem to want to do—yet, at 
any rate. Mr Knowland, who is not only the Republican 
leader in the Senate, but the recognised spokesman -of those 
who refuse to consider.any concession to Communism in the 
Far East, declared that, if other nations were also prepared 
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to make a contribution (something which he claims Britain 
has refused), he himself would support a presidential request 
for authority to send American armed forces to Indo-China. 

But the consultations that have taken place, rather 
belatedly and casually, with congressional representatives, 
hayg made it clear that in this election year Mr Knowland 
wold be almost alone in supporting such a request. If 
the Administration had wished the United States to take 
an active part in the fighting, its only hope of getting 
congressional approval would have been to act first, as 
Mr Truman did in Korea, and ask afterwards. But to 
follow such an example would have been almost incon- 
ceivable, even if in its Far Eastern efforts the Republican 
Administration had not been the prisoner of the attacks 
which the Republican party made on its predecessor and 
of the promises which it made to the electorate. In fact, 
however, the President has now shown that, contrary to 
the impression given by other official spokesmen and by 
press reports both at home and abroad, he and Mr Dulles 
would both be glad to compromise not only with Congress 
but also with America’s allies. 


Too Easy Money ? 


ITH this week’s new issue of four and three-quarter 
year notes at 1g per cent, to raise $2 billion of new 
money, and offers of conversion, either into these notes or 
into If per cent one-year certificates, to holders of about 
$7 billion worth of other issues which fall due shortly, the 
Treasury has completed its financing for the current fiscal 
year, which ends on June 30th. Contrary to expectations 
earlier this year, it has done it without furthering its ambi- 
tion of adding to the proportion of long-term issues in the 
public debt, which would have enabled it to avoid going 
to the market every few weeks or months. The Treasury 
was helped to resist the temptation presented by the plen- 
tiful supply of money now available for such long-term 
borrowing by the exceptionally low rates of interest which 
prevail for shorter term issues. This week the yield of its 
gi-day bills fell to the record level of .773 per cent, and 
the interest rates on both the new notes and the new certifi- 
cates are the lowest for comparable issues for several years. 
But the Treasury’s main desire was, as it has been all this 
year, to avoid any drain on private funds which might go 
into productive long-term investment at a time when the 
economy is “contracting ”’—the latest name for receding. 
The Administration is being most careful, for political as 
well as economic reasons, not to lay itself open to any 
further charges of having strangled prosperity by driving up 
the cost of mon¢y. The easy money which has now been 
Officially encouraged for many months has ensured that 
construction activity, by private individuals and by state 
and local governments, has kept on rising while other types 
of economic activity have been going down. 

But now that the situation is widely held, both officially 
and unofficially, to have been stabilised—the President this 
week went so far as to issue a warning against over-optimism 
—there are those who suggest that money may be becom- 
ing too easy, that the country may soon be driven into infla- 
tion again. This hardly seems an immediate danger, how- 
ever, unless there should be a substantial increase in govern- 
ment spending on defence as a result of developments in 
South East Asia, or unless consumers should be driven into 
panic buying by a war scare. 
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AT NO EXTRA COST! | 





ON YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 


Your first class fare to New York, via any international airline, 
can include a trip to Bermuda—at no extra cost! 

So why not enjoy a holiday in Bermuda when business is over 
in New York! Bermuda is less than three hours away, daily flights 
are frequent, and you'll be in the sterling area so you can stay as 


long as you please. For complete rest, and enjoyment, there is 
nothing like Bermuda’s pink sandy beaches, varied sports and | 


peaceful, leisurely living! 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
Regent House, 89 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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by exhibiting at the 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
& TECHNICAL EXHIBITION. 
CHARLEROI! 








in the heart of the European Economic Union 
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Coal Mines & Quarries - Iron & Steel Industries 
Metal Trades ~ Building & Engineering 
Electrotechnical Engineering — Electronics - Glass 
Chemicals - Ceramics - Production of Energy 





For information and Literature apply : 
W. H. WADMORE, 56, Victoria Street, LONDON, S.W.1 


PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS, 
CHARLEROI, BELGIUM 


75,000 square meters of SPECIALISED EXHIBITS in ultra 
modern Exhibiting Halls — possessing overhead travelling cranes, 
capacity up to 40 tons. 
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WORLD-WIDE BANKING 
DEPENDABILITY... 


Many people throughout the world rely 
on The Hanovet’s complete banking facil- 
ities when doing business or traveling in 
foreign countries. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


ONE OF THE 
OLDEST NAMES 
iN 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING 
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Dilemma in Defence 


HE House of Representatives has given its blessing 
+ to the new defence appropriations and the Bill now 
goes to the Senate. The size and shape of the new 
authorisations (which cover the 1955 financial year begin- 
ning on July 1st) fit broadly into the contours of America’s 
“ new look ” military policy. The House gave the President 
$1.2 billion less than he asked for in January, but more 
than half of this reduction was the result of second thoughts 
in the service departments themselves. The total sum, 
at $28.7 billion, is lower by $5.6 billion than last year’s 
figure, but there is still a carryover from prior appropria- 
tions of about $48 billion. The cut in authorisations has 
fallen, as might be expected from the present emphasis 
on air power, almost entirely on the Army, with a small 
cut in Air Force appropriations offset by an addition to 
the Navy’s budget. But the Air Force is still getting the 


largest share and the other services have accepted this, in 
public at least, with a grace that has in the past frequently 
been lacking. 






DEFENCE APPROPRIATIONS 
ZB bir Force 





(11) Army 


Appropricted for 1954 fiscal year 


E} Novy (including Marines) 






$ billion 


An insight into the new American military tactics has 
just been provided at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, where 
Exercise “ Flash Burn” and Air Force Exercise “‘ Tic-Tac 
54-7 ” have been staged in an atmosphere filled with nerve 
gases, biological agents, guided missiles and the rest—some 
of them, fortunately, only present in dummy form. 
‘ Getting so a soldier has to be a PhD to fight nowadays ” 
was the comment of a participant, quoted in the New York 
Times. 

In Washington meanwhile, some misgivings have been 
expressed as to whether concentration on “ massive retalia- 
tion” is appropriate to the international situation as it is 
—and in particular to the war that might conceivably have 
to be fought in Indo-China. The Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Charles Wilson, has now admitted that the developments 
of the next few months may necessitate a new look at the 
“new look.” The decision to reduce the strength of the 
Army was based on several assumptions which are already 
tottering. It was assumed that the European Defence 
Community would be ratified and Germany rearmed ; that 
American troops in the Far East could be reduced by with- 
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drawal from Korea ; and that ground forces would not be 
involved in another “ little war.” The Situation in Indo- 
China, the failure of the Geneva conference to produce a 
settlement in Korea and continued delay on EDC may 
force the Defence Department to think on new lines. 


Sick of McCarthy ? 


HETHER or not the average American realises the 

harm that Senator McCarthy has done to his coun- 
try’s reputation abroad, the President undoubtedly does. 
At his press conference this week he hoped, rather bitterly, 
that the United States might derive benefits at least com- 
parable to its losses in international prestige from the 
current hearings on the dispute between the Senator and 
the Army. Mr Eisenhower had already shown his disgust 
with the proceedings by his manner when he wished that 
they might be concluded as quickly as possible. This wish 
is certainly shared by Mr Stevens, the Secretary of the 
Army, who has now undergone ten days of cross-examina- 
tion. At this rate, however, the hearings will go on all 


- summer, and the main issues will be lost in a mass of 


detail. But so far the investigating committee has failed in 
its attempt to work out some method of curtailing them. 
perhaps by examining only the two principals, Mr Stevens 
and Mr McCarthy. 

The Democrats on the committee, and in Congress 
generally, have no desire for the proceedings to be cut short. 
for they feel that the longer a leading Republican Senator 
and a leading Republican administrative officer can be kept 
at each other’s throats—and each other’s reputations—in 
front of the voters, the better the Democrats are likely to 
do next November. Those in both parties who detest 
McCarthyism should also hope that the contest will con- 
tinue, for it is bringing into millions of homes a clear 
picture of the Senator’s overbearing and obscurantist 
methods. What at this stage look like two clear examples 
of tampering with the truth have been provided by the 
photograph of Mr Stevens and Private Schine, from which 
a third figure is said to have been removed, so that the 
picture gave an unjustified impression of friendliness 
between the two, and by the supposed copy of a report 
from the Federal Bureau of Investigation, of which no 
original appears to exist. The public are, however, it 
seems, already becoming bored with being disillusioned in 
this way, or with having their distaste for the Senator con- 
firmed, and the television companies, unable to afford the 
loss of advertising revenue involved in giving so much time 
to a “ public service” programme, are now covering the 
hearings less fully than they did last week. 


Fair Trade at a Discount 


New York 

UT price stores or “discount houses” are becoming 

sO numerous in every large American city that the 
shop-keeper who adheres to the manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price is in danger of being accused of overcharging. 
A discount house (which in this sense has no connection 
With the money market) is generally defined as a shop with 
a policy of selling goods at a discount of between 10 and 
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60 per cent off the manufacturer’s list price. Some discount 
houses Offer a wide range of goods, but the majority 
specialise im furniture and furnishings, heavy household 
appliances, such as washing machines, television sets and 
air conditioners, and small household articles, especially 
electrical goods. Owners of discount houses can afford to 
|| at these low prices because they can cut expenses drastic- 
ally on advertising, salesmen, wrapping and delivery 


services, and can achieve a large sales volume and quick 
turnover at a smaller unit profit. There are now over 
0,000 discount houses in the United States, and in certain 
major metropolitan markets they are already responsible 


for more than half of the total sales of some products. 

Since resale price maintenance, known by the euphemism 
of “ fair. trade,” is enforceable by law in forty-five of the 
forty-eight states, the rise of the discount houses is at first 
ight surprising. But, while recent federal legislation, and 
the subsequent refusal of the Supreme Court to hear an 
appeal against the constitutionality of the fair trade laws, has 
strengthened the legal position, it is still far from 
impregnable. Of greater significance than the loopholes in 
the law is the reluctance of all but a few manufacturers to 
enforce fair trade agreements ; the General Electric Com- 
pany and the Sunbeam Corporation are notable exceptions. 

Enforcement is a difficult and expensive business, and 
the British alternative—a co-ordinated denial of supplies to 
price cutters—would be a violation of the anti-trust laws. 
Most manufacturers are afraid that the rise of discount 
houses may lead to a reduction in the total number of retail 
outlets for their products, either by eliminating small local 
shops or because retailers may refuse to stock goods unless 
the manufacturer protects them from “ unfair competition.” 
But it is no coincidence that the rise of the discount houses 
has been most marked in a period of business recession. 
This year many manufacturers, particularly the makers of 
household appliances, have been producing more than they 
can sell at list prices ; while markets remain weak, the dis- 
count house provides a welcome opportunity for getting rid 
of burdensome stocks through the back door, without the 
need for a general price reduction. And the success of the 
discount houses shows that many consumers prefer lower 
prices to better service. 


> 
> 


Labelling the Communists 


Washington, D.C. 
| S the American Communist party a “ Communist action ” 
organisation? The attempt to prove what would seem 
) be a truism has so far required five million words of 
‘sumony spread over three years of hearings. This exercise 
“as initiated by the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
quasi-judicial body set up under the Internal Security 
of 1950. The board, rather naturally, decided in the 
‘irmative, but the Comngunist party retaliated by attacking 
‘he constitutionality of the Internal Security Act. Its case 
fore the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia has 
‘cen completed and the decision is now awaited. 
The purpose of the board is to investigate suspect organ- 
ations in public to determine whether or not they should 
be labelled “ Communist action” or “ Communist front ” 
in character. Eight criteria have been established by which 
to judge a “Communist action” organisation; these 
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concern the extent to which its views, finances and discipline 
derive from “ the foreign government or organisation which 
controls world Communism.” The four criteria applied to 
‘“ Communist front” organisations establish the degree of 
communist domination and control of funds, officers and 
policies. 

An organisation that is cited has the full rights of defence 
of an individual in court. But once one of these labels is 
formally stuck on it, that label must be used on all its 
propaganda, and a full statement of its finances must be 
lodged with the Attorney General. Also it must furnish 
the latter annually with the names and addresses of its 
members, if it is an “ action ” group, or of its officers only, 
if it is a “front” organisation. No person appearing on 
these lists can legally apply for or use an American passport, 
seek any office or employment under the government, or 
apply for a job in a defence industry without revealing his 
Status. For every offence against these rulings a person 
can be fined $10,000 and sent to prison for five years ; and 
every day that he breaks this law is a fresh offence. 

While the Subversive Activities Control Board occasioned 
considerable public interest when it was first established as 
an instrument for dealing with “ commies,” it has tended 
to become overshadowed by demands for new legislation 
to outlaw the Communist party. However, Mr Brownell, 
the Attorney General, stated recently that he considered 
existing legislation—and particularly the Internal Security 
Act—provided an adequate framework for dealing with the 
Communist party. While the latter is the only “ action” 
organisation in the dock, the Attorney General has started 
proceedings against twelve alleged Communist “ fronts.” 
The part of the Act dealing with the Subversive Activities 
Control Board was ingeniously drafted in an attempt to 
avoid all constitutional reefs ; the Court of Appeals has now 
to decide whether in fact it was ingenious enough. 


Hawaii’s Expanding Economy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HONOLULU 


INCE 1900, when the Hawaiian Islands first became a 
United States Territory, it has petitioned Congress 16 
times for statehood and, since 1920, 37 Bills have been 
unsuccessfully introduced towards this end. Prospects for 
the current Bill, which at one time seemed so bright, are 
now decidedly dim. The addition of Alaska, by the Senate, 
to the Bill to grant Hawaii statehood seems to have brought 
the measure to a standstill. The background to the deddlock 
is mainly political: while the Republicans see an ally in 
Hawaii, Alaska would return Democrats to Congress. Argu- 


’ ments centre outwardly on whether these Territories are 


“ready ” for statehood. Here Hawaii at least can put up a 
very strong case. In fact, on many of.the points on which 
it has been judged inadequate, Hawaii can claim a better 
rating than can several of the states already in the Union. 
When the first congressional committee visited the islands 
in 1935 to investigate the Territory’s petition for statehood, 
it found a “ modern unit of the American commonwealth, 
with a political, social and economic structure of the highest 
type.” The committee noted that Hawaii’s economic 
standards were high, with an “ industrial and agricultural 
development forming a sound basis for the continued growth 
of the Territory.” In the 19 years since that report was 
filed, Hawaii has lived up to the committee’s prediction of 
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continued growth. Its half-million people of diverse racial 
ancestries enjoy a standard of living higher, probably, than 
that of any other island area in the world, and equal to that 
of the average American. 

Visitors are usually surprised to find Hawaii a modern 
thriving community. Tourist publicity has tended to picture 
the islands as a tropical paradise where natives sing and 
dance their time away on balmy Waikiki Beach. A more 
realistic description would show that Hawaii has a billion- 
dollar-a-year, expanding economy. In 1952, retail trade 
alone was worth more than $500 million, and the Territory 
paid $135 million in taxes to the-federal government last 
year—a larger sum than did nine of the 48 states. The 
income per head in 1952, at $1,721, was equal to the US 
national average and higher than that of 31 of the individual 
states, while agricultural wages in Hawaii are above those 
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on the mainland. There is one car to every three persons 
and one television set to every ten persons. 

In the 176 years since the British navigator Captain James 
Cook discovered the Sandwich Islands (named in honour 
of the Earl of Sandwich), western influence has changed the 


face of these islands. From the simple agrarian economy 
of the early Polynesians, Hawaii has developed into a com- 
plex economy based on mechanised agriculture, military 
defence, and a tourist industry. Missionaries and whalers 
from New England started the evolution early in the nine- 
teenth century, They and their descendants brought 
Yankee business methods to the bustling port of Honolulu. 
Later, the sugar planters imported labourers from the Far 
East to work in the cane fields ; first the Chinese, then the 
Japanese and Filipinos were brought in. 

Hawaii’s population has grown steadily to approximately 
500,000, larger than that of four states (Vermont, Delaware, 
Wyoming and Nevada). By race, the Japanese make up the 
largest segment, 37 per cent, followed by those of European 
stock (Caucasians), who contribute a further 23 per cent. 
However, classification by race grows less and less mean- 
ingful as a result of the increasing number of intermarriages. 
Eighty-four per cent of the population are native-born 
American citizens, and the common language of all these 
groups of diverse national backgrounds is English. Their 
loyalty to the United States has been demonstrated in two 
world wars and in the Korean conflict, 
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When Pearl Harbour, near Honolulu, became an 
important naval base, it brought millions of dollars of new 
“outside money” into the islands. Army posts and air 
bases further bolstered the economy. This growth was, and 
still is, concentrated on the island of Oahu, one of seven 
inhabited islands of the Hawaiian chain, where 70 per cent 
of the Territory’s population live. 


* 


Revenue from abroad totalled $608 million in 1952. More 
than half of this—$368 million—was derived from 
“ invisible ” exports, from payments for the armed forces 
stationed in Hawaii, from tourists, and from shipping and 
airlines. Exports of sugar, pineapples, and other products 
were valued at $240 million. As well as being an important 
source of income, the federal government is at present the 
largest single employer in Hawaii, with a staff of 23,000 
civilian workers and an annual payroll of $100 million. 
Federal spending has dropped since the Korean armistice 
but, so long as the “armed peace” prevails on the inter- 
national front, the defence establishments in Hawaii can be 
expected to remain at a rather high level. 

Last year some 78,000 tourists spent $43 million in 
Hawaii, and the Hawaii Visitors Bureau hopes this record 
will be increased to 100,000 this year. As the central Pacific 
port for shipping and airlines, Hawaii provides docks, air- 
port and manpower for eleven airlines and steamship com- 
panies. The air age has brought Hawaii within eight hours 
of the mainland of the United States, and low-cost tourist 
fares between the West Coast and Hawaii have meant a 
great increase in turnover to the airlines. Travel between 
the Hawaiian islands is now done exclusively by air. 

The growing and milling of sugar cane continues to be 
Hawaii’s largest private industry. Hawaii supplies 24 per 
cent of the American sugar market under a quota system 
established by the government. Sales in pineapples brought 
in $100 million gross last year, but Hawaii’s second 
largest private industry is facing an increasing volume of 
competition from foreign sources of supply. Twenty years 
ago, Hawaii produced practically all the pineapples required 
by the American market, but with increasing production in 
the Philippines, Cuba and Mexico, some 20 per cent of the 
American market is now supplied from other areas. Both 
sugar and pineapple production has become highly 
mechanised in recent years. Only by scientific mass pro- 
duction have these industries survived the economic pres- 
sures, particularly of high wages, which have beset them. 

Having attained a high standard of living, Hawaii now 
faces the problem of continuing to support itself in the 
manner to which it has become accustomed. The islands 
import at present well over half their food requirements 
from the mainland of the United States at a total cost of 
$65 million annually. They are also dependent on imports 
for most of their construction materials and for many other 
essential goods. As an insurance against possible cuts in 
military expenditure in the islands, the civilian community 
is attempting to broaden their economic base by expanding 
the cultivation of coffee and tropical fruits and flowers and 
by promoting a clothing industry. Furthermore, there will 
be the need to assure enough jobs for the large number of 
youths who will be leaving the schools to seek employment 
during the next decade. These problems, although obscured 
by today’s prosperity, are now being given serious attention 
by the territorial government and by private bodies. 
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Going to America, Sir? o 





. . they’ll look after you 


all the way... 





.. and TWA knows America*— ...» Which no doubt 
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That’s right, only TWA flies from 
London to & across the U.S.A. 





-.. Yes, Sir, we most certainly 


that'll save you a lot of time... you'll put to good use... recommend TWA! ” 


* TWA is the only airline linking Britain with 60 major 


U.S. cities, coast to coast across America. This means 
T'W A knows America—and it’s one of the good reasons why— 
3 MILLION people a year F. L 4 


See your Travel Agent or ‘phone TWA 

Trans World Airlines, 200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAfalgar 1234 
TWA Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649 

TWA Birmingham : CENtral 6469 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
USA - EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 
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Opinion is the great lady 
that rules the world— 


JAMES HOWELL (1594 — 1666) 


eer 


The first requisite of a great nation is an exacting public opinion. It is the surest 
guarantee of high standards of its conduct; the verdict of the nation, sitting as a jury. 
For individuals, to be ‘easy to please” is no great sin; but a nation that is ‘easy to 
please’ has seen the last of its greatness. 

How is such an opinion formed? All have a share—the world of education, the i 
press, the cinema and stage, literature, parliament ...and the public house. On it 
rests the fate of governments, and the fate of film stars. Industry has a part of its own 
to play in its creation: by maintaining, and continually raising, the standard of its 
social and economic contribution to the community. 


When opinion has ceased to be ‘a Great Lady’, and has become a satisfied drudge, 


we shall be the poorer, 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 
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Uganda Turns a Page 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


\ J] O sooner had the Owen Falls dam and power station 
iN been opened here by the Queen than enthusiasts 
began to talk of the mew dams planned for lower down the 
river. To foresee such a vast industrial expansion is cer- 
tainly going rather fast, but there is firm confidence here 
that every kilowatt the existing dam can produce will be 
taken up as fast as turbine sets are installed: the first, started 
by the Queen, replaces the existing thermal station. By 
1959 the Uganda Electricity Board-believes that revenue 
will be sufficient to meet all costs, and the various loads 





will be: 
Kilowatts 
Domestic and small power users ......... 25,000 
Calico printers’ textile factory ............ 9,000 
Bulk supply to Kemya ..................... 35,000 
Copper smelting scheme .................. 6,000 
TOCA, ci caseeriie 3t. ses ekdascuptiantesats 75,000 


Chis estimate leaves out of account a number of other 
potential uses for the electricity consumers, for example in 
the working of the niobium deposits. It rests on the assump- 
ion that Uganda’s progress will be rapid. At present 
electricity is not cheap ; the average present price of a unit 

id is 21.76 cents (10 cents = 14}d.), but it is confidently 
expected that by 1962 the average price will be 10.7 cents, 
ind Sir Charles Westlake, the chairman of the Uganda 
Electricity Board, told your correspondent that the power 
tarilf will be competitive with anything that can be offered 
in Britain. Since in any case the textile motive power com- 
ponent is less than 2 per cent of production costs, it is not 
‘clt that industrialists’ decisions whether or not to start 
ndustries in Uganda will be unduly influenced by the cost 

‘ power, especially as that cost is likely to fall. In fact, 
ne capital cost per kilowatt is expected to work out around 


, which is very reasonable in the circumstances ; to . 


\‘c some £9 million has been spent on the dam and station, 
‘nd the final cost is expected to reach about £15 million.- 
What are Uganda’s industrial prospects ? It is still early 
‘y. At the moment, several firms that had been planning 
‘ct _up plants in the territory are holding their hand 
j owing to the political uncertainties. And local businessmen 
5 -ueve there is another reason for reluctance of outside 
criterprises to enter Uganda. Official statements, they point 
cut, have foreshadowed tighter control of industry and trade 
by the government, Managements are not encouraged by 
the prospect of payrolls padded by obligatory schemes for 
‘Taining Africans, or of regulations which, although mainly 





intended to give Africans a fair chance by limiting the 
Indians’ trading activities, may involve discrimination 
against British firms too. 

But a growing commercial and industrial centre, serving 
five million people, at the end of 800 miles of railway has 
a good deal of natural protection even in regard to some 
kinds of manufacturing ; and Uganda’s mineral wealth is 
still largely unknown. Its agricultural prosperity in recent 
years is unquestioned, although the secondary effects of high 
cotton and coffee prices have not been wholly good. But 
the high living standard of the people gives grounds for 
confidence, and it has undoubtedly damped down the 
response to political agitation. People are too busy making 
money, say both moderate and Congress politicians with 
some asperity. - More important, there is every possibility 
of considerable improvement in agriculture itself, and this 
will appear more clearly as the hard work being done by 
the Agricultural Department and Makerere College on 
improvement of peasant farming makes itself felt. 

Thus material hopes are high ; but the political situation 
remains uneasy. The power of the vernacular press in 
keeping people away from the ceremonies associated with 
the Queen’s visit was noticeable, though there was quite an 
impressive turnout for the inauguration of the dam itself, 
56 miles from the Buganda capital, Kampala. Congress 
claims to be gaining ground, but the influence of its leaders, 
without much in the way of members, is not appreciable. 
Three of the leading members of the Baganda delegation 
that is to meet Sir Keith Hancock to work out the constitu- 
tional relationship between the Kabakaship, the Lukiko and 
the Legislative Council and administration have recently 
resigned, and the deadlock persists ; yet there seems nothing 
at issue which time, tact and patience cannot resolve. How- 
ever, the Hancock mission, even if successfully concluded 
on an agenda agreed by all parties, is only the beginning of 
a final settlement which will restore the Baganda’s con- 
fidence in their future in a self-governing Uganda, and 
restore the administration’s confidence in the Baganda as 
wholehearted participants in its political development. 

In spite of the assurances given in Parliament, suspicion 
persists, and indeed Baganda leaders lament the loss of the 
former happy relations with Europeans—and Asians. Nor 
are the Baganda alone suspicious ; the Basoga, the third 
largest tribe, seem also a little uneasy. Though African 
leaders insist that they now support a vigorous programme 
of industrialisation under the safeguards now reiterated for 
progressive native control and ultimate ownership, the 
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feeling that Owen Falls is essentially for the white man’s 
benefit remains. Intuition tells the African that industry 
means bigger changes in the social order, and it is essentially 
conservatism which animates the resistance to it. Thus the 
opening of the Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme marks a 
turning-point in Uganda’s history. All the signs are that 
development will mean more politics as well as more 
electricity. 


The Resources of Indo-China 


W ARS spread the knowledge of geography. In the 
last few weeks the names of obscure localities in 
Indo-China have leapt into the front pages. With various 
partition plans and truce lines concocted at Geneva and 
elsewhere, the economic geography of Indo-China acquires 
a new importance. How wealthy is the country, and where 
do its resources lie ? What French interests are at stake in 
this conflict ? Seven years of war and devastation make it 
difficult to answer these questions. Prewar production 
figures seem to give a better idea of potential development, 
though the ravages of war must obviously be kept in mind. 

Indo-China is still almost exclusively a primary producer. 
Before the war raw materials accounted for almost all its 
exports, while almost three quarters of the imports were 
manufactured goods. 

Agriculture is the predominant occupation of the mass of 
the population, and rice is the chief product. Five sixths 
of the cultivated land is under rice, and production is con- 
centrated in the two deltas—the Tonking delta in the north 
and the Mekong delta in the south. The latter, more 
sparsely populated, is the chief surplus producer and 
exnorter. Before the war, with shipments averaging 1.§ 
million tons a year, Indo-China was the world’s third rice 
exporter, and rice accounted for half the value of its 
exports. 





INDO-CHINA NAMESMANSHIP 


The three Associated States—associated with France 
in the French Union—are Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos. Together they make up Indo-China, but their 
peoples differ in language, racial origin and culture. 
Vietnamese culture derives largely from Chinese ; the 
Laotians are close cousins to: the Siamese (Thais) ; 
and Cambodia (anciently Khmer) retains clear Hindu 
affinities. 

Vietnam itself comprises three formerly separate 
territories (sometimes called “ the three ky ”): Tonking 
in the north, Cochin-China in the south, and Annam, 
the narrow coastal plain which links the other two. 
The Vietnamese all speak a basically common lan- 
guage, usually called Annamese, although its Tonkinese 
and Cochinchinese forms vary considerably. Tonking 
centres on the Red River delta, Cochin-China on that 
of the Mekong. 

As in Korea, confusion may arise in Vietnam 
because both the government recognised by France, 
Britain and most other countries, and the Communist 
rebel government, headed by Ho Chi Minh, use the 
name of Vietnam. The Communist regime terms 
itself the People’s Democratic Republic of Vietnam ; 
but it is more often, and more easily, termed the 
Viet Minh, its own name for its supporting movement. 
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Rubber plantations, introduced by the French, are limited 
to the basaltic red soil of Cochin-China and to a lesser extent 
of Cambodia. Prewar French holdings were valued at $45 
million, and exports reached nearly 70,000 tons in 1939, 
but production and exports have always fluctuated greatly. 
Rubber exports last year nearly recovered their prewar level. 
but their earnings are much smaller because of the lower 
world prices. 

Maize is another widespread culture and used to be 
Indo-China’s second export item. The French have intro- 
duced coffee, but production has scarcely kept up with the 
growing internal demand. Output of pepper in Cambodia 
averaged about 4,000 tons before the war and was almost 
entirely exported. Sugar plantations are to be found in 
many parts of the country, but high costs have prevented 
large scale exploitation. 
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On the whole, however, rice and rubber are the chief 
sources of agricultural wealth and Cochin-China the main 
surplus area. On the other hand, the main mineral resources 
are to be found in the north, mainly in Tonking. 

Of the mineral resources which are being developed 
coal is by far the most important. Rich deposits of high 
grade anthracite (similar to that of South Wales) are 
exploited in north-east Tonking, near the Along bay. More 
than 2.5 million tons were extracted in 1939, and four fifths 
of it were exported. It was estimated at the time that output 
could be easily expanded without fear of running down ‘the 
reserves. Last year’ $ output was less than one million tons. 

Zinc is found ‘iin Upper Tonking and extraction reached 
more than 60,000 tons in 1926, but it never recovered after 
the prewar slump. Tin took its place as Indo-China’s 
second mineral. Its two main centres are in North Tonking 
and in Laos (at Nam Patene). Before the war annual pro- 
duction of tin averaged 1,500 tons (metal content). 

Among the deposits of secondary importance are wolfram 
(prewar annual output, 300 tons), lead, antimony in Tonking 
and North Annam and some manganese in the same regions. 
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Some estimates have put the manganese deposits at as 
much as 2§ million tons). Good iron is apparently to be 
found both in Cambodia and in Tonking but the deposits 
have never been fully surveyed and prewar output did not 
exceed 30,000 tons. Gold is also to be found in many 
places, but has been seriously exploited only in Central 
Annam. 

These brief notes show that a division of the country 
would leave the rich rice and rubber surplus lands in the 
south, but most of the still undeveloped mineral resources 
are to be found in Tonking. 

French capital in Indo-China has been estimated at rather 
less than 300 billion francs. Apart from rubber, it is chiefly 
invested in coal, tin, copper, zinc and cement works. Some 
companies have already recovered part of their capital 

ough war damage payments, but there is little hope of 
returning to the prewar pattern. France then enjoyed a 
closed market, in which its manufactures and capital reigned 
supreme. Whatever the outcome of the war France has 
little hope of recovering this monopoly position. 


NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


These notes are contributed by or based on 
messages from our Correspondent in Australia 


Election Month 


‘HE government has to lose only eight seats to give 
Labour a victory in the general elections due on 
May 29th. The Liberal and Country parties now have 
68 seats in the House of Representatives, against Labour’s 
53. A public opinion poll taken in February indicated that 
Labour might win §2 per cent of all votes ; but, since then, 
political tipsters have been suggesting that the tide has 
changed. The personalities of the Prime Minister, Mr 
Menzies, and of Dr Evatt, the Leader of the Opposition, 
count for much ; and until the beginning of April there 
seemed little promise of an election campaign fought on 
fundamental issues. 

In the government’s_last term, the. administration has 
been generally colourless. The Menzies-Fadden coalition 
took office in 1949 pledged to check the trend to socialism, 
to “ put value back into the pound,” and to outlaw Com- 
munism. Less than two years later jt again went to the 
country to get a majority in the Senate, and since then has 
governed without Labour obstruction in the Upper House. 
it may have checked the trend to socialism, but Communism 
is still legal and the pound has lost more of its value. 

However, Australia now stands at a peak of prosperity, 
with high employment and business buoyant. The threat 
of recession after the collapse of the wool boom in 1951 
was met by drastic restriction of imports, which led to a 
spectacular improvement in the balance of trade. The 
government has therefore regained much of the ground it 
lost owing to fears of a recession two years ago ; these fears, 
expressed in state elections, were partly responsible for the 
‘act that five of the six states now have Labour govern- 
ments, South Australia being the odd man out. Last Sep- 
tember’s budget gave general pleasure by substantially 
reducing taxation of both companies and individuals ; the 
sizable cuts in sales tax also helped to hold down living 
costs. On the other hand, organised labour naturally reacted 
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against the Arbitration Court’s rulings in December and 
March, which “froze” both basic wages and-margins for 
skill. In campaigning against a government that stands on 
a record of prosperity, the Labour party will have to offer 
the voters an expensive bait—such as the ending of the 
means test for pensions, which could cost £100 million 
a year. 


* * * 


Petrov and the Polls 


rz revelation of the existence of a Soviet spy ring 
involving Australian undercover men must be accounted 
a most valuable asset to Mr Menzies in the elections ; for 
he has long sought to declare the Communist party illegal, 
and was frustrated only by the loss of a referendum on this 
issue. The announcement on April 13th and the subsequent 
developments in the Petrov case will convince many electors 
that the Prime Minister’s fears were well founded, and that 
the outlawing of the Communist party could have done 
much to check Soviet espionage in Australia. All the 
assurances that the Petrov case will be kept outside party 
politics cannot prevent it from influencing the elections, 
perhaps decisively. 

Dr Evatt lost no time in accusing the government of using 
the affair as an instrument of propaganda. A brisk 
campaign of personal recrimination between government 
and opposition leaders developed at once. Although the 
Labour Party has offered its full co-operation “in every 
legitimate attempt to expose and punish all who are guilty 
of treason, sedition or subversion,” it can hardly present a 
bold front on the general issue of Communism, for it opposed 
Mr Menzies’s referendum project. Before April 13th, 
Communism did not look like being a live issue at the 
hustings ; it had not been prominent in the political picture 
since the referendum, and there has been little serious 
industrial unrest in the last three years. But now the 
picture has changed and, if the sparring over Petrov is any 
indication, the election will be fought wtih more bitterness 
than could have been predicted a few weeks ago. 

It has been emphasised several times since Mr Menzies’s 
first disclosures that the lists prowided by Petrev contained 
the names of no persons whose activities were not cither 
known or suspected by the Australian security service. 


* * * 


Trade with Japan 


APAN last year was Australia’s second best customer, the 
second largest buyer of its wool, and the largest buyer 
of its barley. In all, Australia sold £84 million worth of 
goods to Japan in 1952-53, and took only {4.7 million worth 
in return. The federal government knows full well the 
value of Japanese support at wool sales, and is endeavouring 
to relax the rigid restrictions against the entry of Japanese 
goods into Australia without provoking too much opposition 
from manufacturers. It has just lifted restrictions on 41 
groups involving a possible addition of 15 per cent to 
Japanese imports, which are now running at an annual rate 
of less than £6 million. 

Trade with Japan is likely to be a lively election issue, 
for it concerns the sharply conflicting interests of manu- 
facturers, importers, and woolgrowers. But a further 
relaxation of restrictions on the entry of Japanese goods 
seems inevitable, for, as the Prime Minister said recently, 
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“If Japan stopped buying Australian products tomorrow 
our income and our standard of living would fall.” The 
government apparently does not fear a flood of low-priced 
Japanese goods in prewar fashion, reasoning that the post- 
war rise in the Japanese price structure makes it more 
difficult for Japan to compete. 


* * * 


Where to Put the Wheat? 


USTRALIA is faced with the prospect of a carry-over of 
A wheat of 100 million bushels when the new season’s 
grain begins to arrive at railway sidings on November 30th 
next. This problem has developed almost overnight with 
a serious fall in the export demand for wheat consequent 
upon record crops in North America. Australia faces a 
possible decline of at least £25 million in receipts from wheat 
this year, based on an estimated fall of 40 million bushels 
in disposals. The country is witnessing the paradoxical 
spectacle of the chairman of the Australian Wheat Board, 
Sir John Teasdale, exhorting farmers to switch to animal 
husbandry for the next two or three years while big wheat 
surpluses continue. This makes strange reading when 
matched against the federal government’s appeals two short 
years ago for farmers to grow more food for Britain. 

Wheat stabilisation promises to be a Labour Party plank 
in this month’s elections. Dr Evatt, the party leader, recently 
announced a ten-year plan designed to give wheat-growers 
a minimum home consumption price of at least 14s. a bushel 
for the first five years and a guarantee of 1s. §d. a bushel 
above production costs for the zemaining five years. In 
addition, all wheat exported would be given a guaranteed 
price based on cost of production. Unless there is a 
spectacular clearance of this season’s crop before the end of 
November, Australia will not be able to find bulk storage for 
its new crop. Wheat will have to be held on farms at 
enormous waste, while farmers hope for crop failures in 
other countries. 


* * * 


Cost of Living Paradox 


F™ the first time since 1944, the retail price index has 
recorded a fall in the cost of living in Australia: The 
cost of living fell by 0.4 per cent in Melbourne in the first 
quarter of the year, which would have reduced the basic 
wage in Victoria if the basic wage were still automatically 
adjusted to the cost-of living. Last year the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court suspended this adjustment in an endeav- 
our to halt the spiralling of prices and costs of the previous 
three years. The decision was bitterly criticised by unions, 
but paradoxically this latest quarterly cost of living figure, 
which would have lowered the weekly wage in Melbourne, 
is having no effect on Arbitration Court awards. State 
employees will, however, lose a shilling a week, because the 
Victoria government decided that its workers should 
continue to be affected by changes in the index. 

The extent of the galloping inflation in postwar Australia 
is shown by the 156 per cent increase in wages between 
June, 1945, and December, 1953, compared with a rise of 
61 per cent over the same period in Britain, and 73 per cent 
in the United States. Australia “ imported ” a sizable dose 
of inflation in the wool boom, which reached its peak in 
March, 1951. Prices have eased since then, but the country 
now has a high cost structure. 
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A Home for the Queen 


HE Royal visit has led to suggestions that the Queen 
T might return for informal visits every five years or so 
Successful as the tour was, cities and towns claimed much: 
of the Queen’s time, and she got only a fleeting glimpse of 
Australia’s great outdoors. If, therefore, a real “home ” 
could be built for her on, say, a farming property ‘in a 
typical Australian setting, the Queen could return when she 
pleases without being considered a visitor among her own 
people. 

The Prime Minister, who is understood to be very 
enthusiastic about the idea, has indicated that no decision 
will be made until after the elections. He has made it clear 
however, that the aim would be to facilitate visits of an 
informal nature. If visits of the Queen or other members 
of the Royal family are always treated as formal organised 
tours, such a residence would receive little use. The govern- 
ment could hardly consider a site outside the Australian 
Capital Territory, as the six states would almost certainly 
be unable to agree upon any other choice. There are, how- 
ever, a number of pleasant station properties within 25 miles 
of Canberra, any one of which could be adapted to become 
a home for the Queen. She could, in such a setting, enjoy 
brief freedom from official duties and at the same. time see 
something of the real Australia. 


* * * 


Fears of Overseas Borrowing 


HE Australian Labour Party feels that development 
2: should not be financed by overseas loans, and accord- 
ingly has taken a stand to oppose further borrowing abroad. 
This decision reflects the lurking fear in many people’s 
minds that heavy borrowing abroad, as in the 1920s, might 
again precipitate a depression. It-is true that Australia 
found it difficult to meet its interest obligations when prices 
fell in the early 1930s, but it is generally realised now that 
it was the loss of export income, and not the free borrowing 
abroad, that produced the economic crisis. 

Australia has obtained virtually no new money from 
London since the depression days. Development has been 
financed from internal borrowings, with the exception of 
$204 million recently obtained from the International Bank. 
Indeed, a case can be made that Australia is now “ under- 
borrowed,” having regard to the debt obligations normally 
accepted by a rapidly developing country. In 1929-30, for 
example, the interest bill on its London and New York 
debt was equal to 6.8 per cent of total exports of £125 
million. But in the year ending on June 3oth last, the 
interest on £412.8 million of external debt amounted to 
only 1.6 per cent of exports of £872.2 million. Export 
income could fall a long way before Australia would find 
difficulty in servicing its overseas debt. 

The fact that domestic borrowings have recently fallen 
far short of works programme estimates is proof that the 
country cannot develop without outside aid at the speed 
demanded by state premiers, most of whom head Labour 
ministries. This year, for example, the Commonwealth of 
Australia underwrote state works programmes of £200 
million. Two loans have yielded £118 million, leaving the 
Commonwealth government to find the balance from its 
own resources—probably by the issue of treasury bills. 
It savours a little of bravado for Labour politicians to wipe 
their hands of overseas loans, as it were, for they might 
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ll find London less willing than before to provide finance 

(or development works. If loans could have been raised 
London in the last five years, they would undoubtedly 
e eased the inflationary strain on Australian resources. 


x: * * 


threat to Black Coal 


ry LACK coal is in grave danger of being ousted from its 

) traditional position as the basic fuel of Australian 

ustry by the development of oil, gas and electricity. A 

, years ago, it looked as if coal production in New South 
\ales would for a long time fall short of the minimum needs 

\ustralian industry, and all manner of expedients were 
lopted to step up output. Now, the chairman-of the 
‘SW Joint Coal Board says that the coal industry no longer 
oys the semi-monopoly of a sellers’ market and is likely 
be faced with a shrinking market unless it can effectively 

et the competition of other fuels. Not only is oil directly 
competing with coal as a source of power, as in the railways 
vhere diesel locomotives can be operated for about half the 
cost of coal-burning engines, but the use of residual fuel 

, a by-product of the rapidly expanding oil refining 
industry, is certain to lower the cost of town gas. 

Victoria long ago reduced its dependence upon NSW 
black coal for electricity generation by establishing its main 
power plant near the great brown coal deposits at Yallourn. 
The state’s gas and fuel corporation has plans to treat this 
brown coal by the Lurgi process and to pipe the gas to 
Melbourne, 90 miles away. The two great hydro-electric 

é schemes in Australia—the Victoria government’s 263,000 

kW Kiewa undertaking and the giant Snowy Mountains 
project—will further reduce the demands of industry for 
black coal. Power is now about to be made available from 
the Snowy Mountains project, initially to the extent of 
60,000 kW ; but by the end of 1962 capacity may reach 
660,000 kW. Cost is acknowledged by the Joint Coal Board 
as the main reason for the drift from coal. But another 
important reason has been the determination of other states 
to free themselves from the domination of their economic 
life by the New South Wales miners. 


Mr Dutt’s Empire 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


‘‘T MPIRE Conference’s Call: For a Mighty Alliance of 

Our Peoples” ran the headline in the London Daily 

‘Vorker last week. . Some of its dwindling band of regular 

readers must have thought they had picked up the wrong 

iewspaper. But there was no mistake. The British Com- 

‘unist party was holding an Empire Conference: more 

3 oflicially, a Conference of Communist and Workers’ Parties 

‘1 the Sphere of British Imperialism. Hardly reported in 

Sritain except by the Daily Worker, firmly ignored by 
vloscow, it nevertheless deserves to be noticed. 

Not even the most skilful presentation could make the 

conference look impressive. The “ delegations” were a 

‘cratch lot, some of them one-man bands, some improvised 

‘rom among students in London who clearly represented 

nobody but themselves. The organisers tried to plug the 

more obvious gaps by reading “ reports ” from parties who 
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failed to send a spokesman. They also cast their net as 
widely as possible. The Empire (the party spurns the word 
Commonwealth) was defined as still including such © 
countries as Ireland, Iraq, Jordan and Egypt. India was 
told that it had yet to free itself from British imperialism ; 
Canada and Australia were also pictured as struggling in 
Whitehall’s toils. Disraelian diehards who lament the 
decline of imperial glory may take comfort from these 
unexpected assurances. But their real interest lay in the 
unusually frank revelation that “ imperialism ” can be made 


.to mean whatever the party chooses, detected in any part 


of the world (except the Soviet sphere), and used as justifica- 
tion for whatever policy is currently favoured by the 
Communists. 

For the purposes of this conference, American and British 
imperialists were considered to be firm allies, regardless of 
the orthodox Communist dogma that they are tooth-and- 
nail rivals. The basic slogan was “ All peoples in the struggle 
against British and American imperialism.” The allied 
imperialists, it was announced, “threaten every people in 
the world.” The postwar Labour government was tarred 
fully as black as the Tories ; Mr Palme Dutt’s verdict on 
Indian independence was that Britain had never made a 
single concession to any subject people except in the face of 
revolt, and the Gold Coast was mentioned only as a scene 
of uprisirfgs and repression. The heroes of the conference 
were the Mau Mau: “the whole world has seen with 
admiration the heroic struggle of the Kenya African people 
against the armed onslaught of British imperialism.” But 
both General Neguib and the Revolutiona., Touncil in 
Cairo ranked as villains, and Mr Nehru was carefully denied 
either praise or blame. 

“A voluntary association of free and equal peoples ” 
was the ultimate shape proposed for the Empire. But in 
the arrangement of the conference itself there was no non- 
sense about equality. From start to finish it was dominated 
by the British party. Reports from other countries were 
censored by the British leaders (it was they who deleted all 
criticism of Mr Nehru from the drafts submitted for 
approval by the Indians). Speeches by colonial party 
members got no more than one-sixth of the space devoted 
to the proceedings by the Daily Worker. Mr Pollitt alone 
got more than that, and many other veteran Britons, includ- 
ing Mr Ivor Montagu and Mr Andrew Rothstein, got their 
word in or at least walked on carrying a spear. The mention 
of Mr Pritt’s name drew the wild applause that was withheld 
from Mr Nkrumah, Mr Nehru or Seretse Khama. The 
British party, in fact, treated its colonial “ equals ” in much 
the same way as it in turn is treated by Moscow. 

The star of the show was, naturally, Mr Palme Dutt, the 
British party’s vice-chairman and, for practical purposes, 
superintendent of all the colonial parties. The main pur- 
pose of the conference was, indeed, not to confer but to 
enable Mr Dutt to rally his scattered flock. He drew up 
the manifesto and dominated the discussion on the “ political 
report ”—that is, on his own statement, from which nobody 
dissented. His points, which will now be widely circulated 
in the “sphere of British imperialism,” included the 
following : 

The Chinese Comrunists’ successful manipulation of a 
“united independence front” (which means hitching 
bourgeois nationalists to the party waggon until the time 
comes to ditch them) must be studied and copied. Solidarity 
in “ struggling for immediate needs ” would open the way 
for “final liberation.” (That is to say, the Communists 
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aim to infiltrate all local nationalist or reform movements 
and to emerge as their leaders.) ‘“ Upsurge in Africa” is 
the “most significant” current phenomenon. The time 
will come when all Africans will “ fight in unity.” But the 
fight for “ independence” will spread not only in Africa 
but also in countries, like Britain itself, that were 
“ previously independent.” British, Canadian and other 
workers must join the colonial peoples in the common 
struggle against British and US imperialism. Above all, 
“the fight for peace is the principal task and governs the 
conditions for national liberation.” (Put more plainly, 
colonial Communists must serve Soviet policy first and their 
own people’s aspirations second.) 

The Kremlin is evidently still content to let Mr Dutt do 
most of the ideological whip-cracking over the heads of the 
colonial parties. The time is not yet ripe for more overt 
direct guidance from Moscow—or Peking. But, for the 
present, it is China that is the more openly praised of the 
two holy lands of Communism—which suggests that the 
party still finds the exploitation of anti-white feeling a more 
profitable approach than honest Marxism. 


Journal of Geneva—IlI 


PRIL 29th. Mr Casey, the Australian Minister for 

External Affairs, opened the day’s debate with a 
speech proposing all-Korean elections under UN super- 
vision. Criticising the Communist proposals, he asked how 
free elections could be ensured without international super- 
vision. He recalled Mr Rhee’s opposition to all-Korea 
elections, but hoped he would agree to them to obtain a 
settlement. 

Mr Molotov spoke of Soviet sympathy for Asian “ libera- 
tion” movements, regretted that more Asian governments 
were not represented at Geneva, and denounced American 
policy towards China and the American project of a South 
East Asian alliance. A British spokesman later commented 
that Britain had done far more to establish the independence 
of Asian states than had Russia. 


April 30th. A sub-committee of nine set up by the six- 
teen UN members that fought in Korea held its first meet- 
ing. Its members are Britain, France, the United States, 
Australia, Colombia, Philippines, South Korea, Siam and 
Turkey. They discussed the Australian proposal for all- 
Korean elections and other matters. 

Mr Eden and some of'his staff lunched with Mr Molotov 
and Chou En-lai. The desirability of discussing Korea in 
closed meetings of a smaller body than the plenary confer- 
ence was discussed. 

The plenary session of the day lasted a bare half hour. 
After Turkish and Siamese delegates had affirmed their 
support for the UN action in Koréa and called for the com- 
pletion of the UN task, no more ‘speakers came forward 
and the session -was closed. 


May ist. The four sponsoring powers, with China, South 
and North Korea, met in private committee and discussed, 
inconclusively, Korean matters including a compromise 
plan for the holding of elections in the North first and in 
all Korea later. 

Mr Dulles again saw Mr Molotov, and the American 
reply to a Sovict note of April 27th on the Eisenhower 
atomic energy plan was delivered. 
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May 2nd. Mr Dulles and the Australian and New Zealand 
foreign ministers held a meeting, called by the former under 
the terms of the Anzus treaty, at which they were reported 
to have discussed relatively long-term matters. 

Mr Nguyen Quoc Dinh, the Vietnamese foreign minister, 
arrived in Geneva. 


May 3rd. After a meeting between the foreign ministers 
of Vietnam and the western governments, it was announced 
that Vietnam had agreed to the representation of the Viet 
Minh rebels at the Indo-China talks. ; 

At the Palais des Nations in the afternoon, Mr Eden, who 
was in. the chair, drew attention to the request of the five 
Asian prime ministers that the conference should note the 
passage on Indo-China in their joint Colombo communiqué. 
The South Korean foreign minister then criticised the 
Communist proposals for Korea on the ground that, while 
excluding the United Nations, they nevertheless implied 
foreign intervention ; this meant that the UN would be 
superseded by an international body chosen by the Com- 
munists. The all-Korean commission proposed was likewise 
meant to supersede the authority of the South Korean gov- 
ernment. 

General Nam II then repeated the North Korean pro- 
posals, elucidating one point by saying that the joint com- 
mission’s decisions would be adopted only by agreement 
between its South and North Korean members. Chou En- 
lai followed him, with a demand that the 48,000 prisoners 
of war “ illegally” released in Korea must be returned. 

Mr Dulles and ‘Mr Casey left Geneva to return home. 


May 4th. Mr Lester Pearson pointed out that other 
nations shared Mr Molotov’s sympathy for Asian freedom, 
but that they wanted that freedom to be more real than 
that of the Soviet satellites in Europe. As to the charge 
that the United States was aggressive and imperialist, 
if that were true Canada, its nearest neighbour, would 
not today be independent. Mr Pearson asked if Chou 
En-lai’s denunciation of foreign bases in Asia applied 
to the Russian base at Port Arthur in China. Nam II's 
revelation that the all-Korea commission he proposed 
must take decisions by agreement. meant that the 
Communists would obtain a power of veto. The Colombo 
communiqué was important and constructive ; Mr Pearson 
hoped that the free Asian states would take some responsi- 
bility for a peaceful settlement in Asia, and he noted the 
importance they attached to the United Nations. Failure 
at Geneva might compel those nations that felt increasingly 
threatened to discuss further means of meeting the threat. 

For the Netherlands, Mr Luns said that the general 
debate had not made the task of the conference easier ; he 
begged the Communists to abandon their “dogmatic blue- 
prints” and join the other powers in narrowing discussion 
down to relevant issues. Recalling Chou En-lai’s attempts 
to show that the Asians’ interests were opposed to those of 
the West, Mr Luns quoted from UN resolutions that had 
been supported by all the non-Communist nations. 

A Viet Minh delegation arrived in Geneva, led by Pham 
Van Dong, a deputy premier in Ho Chi Minh’s government. 

May 5th. A French spokesman announced that it was 
hoped that the Indo-China talks could begin on May 7th or 
8th. M. Chauval of the French delegation discussed this 
question and also that of the chairmanship of these talks 
with Mr Gromyko, and apparently no disagreement 
emerged. No plenary session of the conference was held, 
but private talks between delegations continued, 
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THE 
BUSINESS 


WORLD 





Foreign Funds and Sterling 


| N the last few weeks, sterling has been exceptionally 
trong in the world’s exchange markets. In London, 
sterling-dollar quotation has been jammed hard 
against the upper limit of its permitted range, despite 
ne fact that the Bank has been freely buying dollars at 
that top rate of $2.82 to the pound. And last month the 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves rose by $135 
e million, their biggest increase since the Korean boom. 

Although Britain’s exports are faring much better 
than most people were expecting some months ago, 
and although the prices of sterling area commodities 
ire holding up well, this intensification of demand for 
sterling cannot have been attributable, to any notable 
extent, to the normal currents of trade. Beyond doubt, 
the major increase in demand has come from capital 
transactions of various kinds.. The inflow of foreign 
funds is widely regarded as a major factor in the strength 
of stock markets, the fall in London money rates and 
in the whipping-up of hopes (again disappointed) of a 
reduction in Bank rate. 

The repercussions upon the domestic markets have 
unquestionably been both strong and rising. But this, 
unfortunately, is a sphere in which market surmises 
cannot be checked against ascertained facts. Despite 
their long arm of exchange control, even the monetary 
authorities cannot obtain precise and fully comprehen- 
sive statistics, and such statistics as they do assemble 
are obtainable only after a considerable time lag. It is 
next to impossible for any outside observers to analyse 
the inflow and its effects on the domestic markets. In 
their experience of the recent past, responsible bankers 
are disposed to regard the volume of talk as not less 
i influential than the volume of funds. 

There is no doubt, however, that a new and signi- 
ficant trend has been developing in recent months. The 
restoration of the London market to full vigour as an 

international financial centre, after making only slow 
Progress in the early postwar years, has lately been 





proceeding very fast. The reopening of the exchange 
market in 1951 and the freeing of commodity markets 
in the ensuing two years were followed seven weeks 
ago by the resuscitation of the London gold market 
and a major extension of the transferability of sterling. 
These developments have not only enabled London to 
take its full share in the international money market as 
a whole, but have greatly improved and extended that 
market itself. In consequence, short-term funds have 
begun to move more naturally between the world’s 
centres in response to differences in interest rates and 
for other normal banking purposes than at any time 
since prewar days. And since short-term rates in 
London have been higher than those obtaining in certain 
other centres, notably New York, there has for some 
time been a trend of funds towards London. 

But the short-term capital influences playing upon 
sterling do not comprise simply a flow of mobile funds 
of this character and for this purpose alone. At least 
five distinct types of movement have been discernible. 
There is first the fact that the enhanced role of London 
in international markets and the widening of the scope 
for using sterling internationally have made it necessary 
for foreign banks and monetary authorities to try to 
build up their normal working balances in London. 
This influence, which has been steadily growing for a 
considerable time, and especially since the exchange 
liberalisation of end-March, has probably been the most 
important of all. Secondly, the extraordinarily rapid 
success of the reopened gold market, now transacting 
a high proportion of the world’s gold business, has 
necessitated a further, and correspondingly rapid, 
creation of working capital in sterling—notably, of 
course, in the form of the new “ registered” sterling - 
in which foreign institutions outside the dollar area deal 
on the London gold market. Thirdly, there have been 


the transfers of funds to London for interest arbitrage. 
These three types of capital demand for sterling are 
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all non-speculative ; it can safely be assumed that most 
of those who switch funds for the sake of a turn in 
interest rates simultaneously cover their exchange risk 
by a forward transaction. The first two types of trans- 
fer can also be regarded as virtually non-reversible. 
Whereas the interest arbitrage funds will be withdrawn 
as soon as renewal transactions cease to offer a sufficient 
profit-margin, the working capital balances will be main- 
tained so long as London retains the ground it has won 
in world markets. 

Superimposed upon these three types of business, 
however, are two further kinds of transfer. When the 
demand for working capital and interest arbitrage in 
London had lifted sterling to its upper limit, there was 
increasing discussion, both in London and overseas 
markets, of the possibility that the Bank of England 
might seek to restrain the pressure by widening the 
permitted range of fluctuation. So long as the 
authorities adhere to the IMF rules, they could widen 
the present range only very slightly from the present 
range of $2.78-82 to $2.774-823. But last week it was 
rumoured that Britain was intending to go beyond these 
limits and had, indeed, already opened discussions with 
the IMF. These rumours have since been categorically 
denied ; and it has also been implied that there is no 
intention to take advantage of the small additional lati- 
tude still left by the IMF rules. 

The strength of the rumour, however, had made it 
highly influential. The expectation of a further rise 
in sterling sharply intensified the demand, though not 
in time to find reflection in the April gold figures. 
These additional demands were necessarily speculative. 
But it seems improbable that any large volume of inter- 
national funds is free to move for speculative financial 
purposes as such ; the major international banks do not 
run unnecessary exchange risks and would be unlikely 
to gamble on a change in British policy, however 
strongly rumoured. The main source of “ specu- 
lative ” demand for sterling almost certainly came from 
the sudden anxiety of commercial and other interests 
to cover their normal future commitments in sterling. 
It should be noted that the purely speculative transfers 
may be reversed, whilst the commercial speculation 
definitely will be—in the sense that Britain is benefiting 
now by receiving payments not yet due, but later 
will be selling goods without further benefit to the 
reserves. 

There is, unfortunately, no means of gauging the 
relative strengths of these several influences ; indeed, 
there are complex inter-relationships between them. 
The inter-relationship can best be illustrated by the 
interesting fluctuations that have occurred recently in 
the scope for interest arbitrage between New York and 
London. Early this year, when the forward rate for 
the dollar was almost at par, a New York banker who 
bought spot sterling and re-sold it three months forward 
could reap virtually the whole of the wide margin 
between the rates obtainable from, say, US govern- 
ment and British Government Treasury bills. But 
in the first three months of this year, partly because 
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of these very transactions, the forward dollar moved 
to a wide premium ; hence, although the New York 
Treasury bill rate fell further, the additional interes: 
that could be earned in London was substantially offs: 
by the cost of obtaining the forward cover. That stii! 
seemed to be true of the rate pattern obtaining at the 
middle of last week ; for the London Treasury bill rate, 
under threat of a revival of demands of this kind, ha 
eased ten days before from about 24 to 2 3/32 per cen 
If any perceptible scope for switches between these 
two markets still remained, it might have been expected 
to show itself in a further rise in the premium on 
forward dollars. But in fact, on Thursday and Friday 
of last week, the premium contracted sharply. 

This sudden narrowing of the premium, coming so 
soon after the sterling rumours, is almost proof that 
the principal new factor in the market at that point 
was a sharp increase in the “ speculative ” commercial 
demand—the demand for forward sterling. Because 
of this drop in the forward dollar, the margin for interest 
arbitrage was opened up again, and at this point the 
impact on the London market was very clearly seen. 
In expectation of increased competition at last Friday’s 
tender for British Treasury bills, the London discount 
houses again raised their tender prices ; the volume of 
applications for bills mounted sharply to the new high 
record of £4374 million, which suggests that there must 
have been a considerable “ outside” demand, even 
though the official tender was known to have been large ; 
and the upshot was a fall in the average rate of allotment 
to £2 os. 11.36d. per cent, its lowest since March 7, 
1952, when Bank rate still stood at 24 per cent. 

Even at this level, however, there remained a net 
margin for arbitrage transactions. This week’s denial 
of the sterling rumours did not have any pronounced 
effect upon the exchange market—though it did, 
perhaps, arrest a further easing of the forward dollar. 
More significant still, the U.S. Treasury bill rate 
dropped still further at last Monday’s tender; the 
average allotment rate of 0.773 per cent, the lowest for 
more than six years, compared with 0.886 per cent in 
the previous week and with 1.066 per cent three weeks 
previously. At these levels, the margin between 
the yields in the two markets was at least 3 per cent 
more than the cost of covering the exchange risk. 

For this reason, and because the easing of London 
rates strengthened the hopes of a fall in Bank rate, the 
pressure upon Lombard Street was intensified—with 
the result that bill rates eased still further. But on 
Thursday Bank rate was left unchanged. Given the 
prevailing bullishness in stock markets and the sharply 
falling trend of unemployment—to which the Chan- 
cellor himself drew attention on Monday—the “ green 
light ” signal of a cut in Bank rate could be dangerous. 
But if the authorities do intend to maintain the 3} per 
cent Bank rate, they would do well to take more vigorous 
steps than have lately been seen to mop up surpluses 
in the money market. Otherwise, the frenzy of antici- 


patory dealings is likely to recur as each Thursday 
approaches, 
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New Thinking on EPU 


rT°HE main items on the agenda of this week’s 

Ministerial Council of the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation were the future of the 
European Payments Union and the parallel problem of 
the further liberalisation of trade between the member 
countries. The two problems are obviously and inextric- 
ably intermingled. Only if member countries of the 
Union can maintain their balances of payments in 
reasonable equilbrium will the liberalisation of their 
mutual trade bear much promise of further progress. 
The elimination of the chronic unbalance, whether as 
creditor or debtor, of some countries’ EPU accounts is 
one of the conditions for the continued satisfactory 
operation of the Union itself: The problem, therefore, 
is not only one of dealing with the relics of past dis- 
equilibrium in the form of large accumulated surpluses 
and deficits in the European Payments Union but 
also of ensuring that such excessive positions do not 
recur in future. The experts who have prepared for 
the present meeting and the Ministers who have been 
to Paris this week do not have to be reminded that it 
would be waste of time to display ingenuity in devising 
the mechanics for dealing with the present symptoms of 
disequilibrium if, at the same time, nothing were done 
to ensure that disequilibrium is not recreated in a matter 
of months. 

The discussions of the terms on which EPU might be 
extended after June 30th next were begun last Novem- 
ber and have since been debated almost continuously 
within the Managing Board of the Union. The report 
of the Managing Board, completed in March, contained 
two proposals put forward by the creditor countries in 
EPU. The first was that creditors earning surpluses 
beyond the level of their quotas should receive in settle- 
ment a higher proportion of gold than the 50 per cent 
they now receive. The second was that countries that 
had been in debt to the Union for an extended period— 
eighteen months was one suggestion—should fund part 
of that debt, withdraw it from the Union and make an 
immediate start in repayment. The extreme version of 
the creditor case was that put by Germany. It was 
strongly supported by the Netherlands, and less strongly 
by the two other creditor countries, Belgium and 
Switzerland. Throughout the discussions these two 
countries have taken a much more lenient attitude, both 
in the matter of “ hardening ” the EPU and of funding 
debts outstanding for more than a certain length of time. 

The extreme debtor case was that put forward by 
the Scandinavian countries. They demanded an exten- 
sion of EPU oh exactly the same terms as those that 
obtain at present ; but this proposal was found so un- 
acceptable to the creditors that it has been withdrawn 
in favour of certain compromise proposals made by the 
United Kingdom. It is these British proposals, 


tempered by some amendments made on Swiss initia- 
tive, that have held the centre of the stage at this week’s 
ministerial discussions in Paris. 

‘The view of the debtors as voiced by the United 
Kingdom has adamantly opposed any suggestion of 
hardening the EPU mechanism by increasing the ratio 
of gold payments to excessive creditors. It should be 
emphasised in this context that the proposals made by 
the creditors were not that the whole range of propor- 
tional gold payments should be increased for debtors 
and creditors alike, but only that the gold payments to 
creditors should be raised and then only where those 
creditors exceeded their EPU quotas. Even in this 
strictly limited form, however, the suggestion has been 
opposed because it was deemed that it would bring the 
Union nearer to the principle of full settlements in gold. 
It has been assumed that Germany will continue to 
build up surpluses with the rest of the Union and that 
under the formula proposed by Germany a time would 
soon come when the whole of those surpluses would, 
in/effect, be payable in gold. The United Kingdom and 
the other debtor countries argued with considerable 
force that such an amendment of EPU could lead only 
to an immediate curtailment of intra-European trade 
and would, therefore, be hostile to the whole philosophy 
of expansion on which the OEEC and the EPU were 
conceived. The objection to the creditors’ proposals 
was also based on the reasoning that such an increase 
in gold payments to the creditors, without correspond- 
ing adjustments of the gold obligations placed on 
debtors, would tend to denude the Union of gold and 
convertible currency, which might be needed later for 
assistance to certain countries when the present EPU 
mechanism makes way for a more convertible and mul- 
tilateral system of payments, 


* 


On the second suggestion of the creditors, namely 
that long-term debtors should remove part of their 
overdraft from the Union, the United Kingdom came 
forward with a considerable concession that the United 
Kingdom would make bilateral arrangements with 
the creditors to repay its EPU debt and would ear- 
mark {£30 million in gold as an immediate down- 
payment. This offer raises complex issues of both 
principle and technique. On the technical side it imme- 
diately poses the problem whether a debt removed from 
the EPU and funded in this manner should automati- 
cally be reconstituted in the facilities available to 
members of the Union through their quotas. The 
accountancy problems that would be created by the 
funding arrangements (which would immediately affect 
the positions of both creditors and debtors in EPU) and 
by the subsequent repayment of the loan bilaterally 
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(and therefore by payments that by-passed the EPU 
mechanism) are horrifying. Some hint of their com- 
plexity—mirrored, incidentally, in the more than 
usually obscure jargon that has surrounded them—is 
provided by the manner in which a Swiss loan of Sw. 
Frs. 100 million has recently been made to Italy. This 
particular loan has been handled through EPU and has, 
therefore, affected the Swiss and Italian cumulative 
positions in the Union, whereas the repayment of the 
loan over the proposed five-year period will be effected 
by direct transfers from Italy to Switzerland. In order 
to maximise the impact of this loan operation on the 
respective credit and debit positions of the two countries 
in EPU, the gold payments that would normally flow 
from the change in these positions are being temporarily 
waived and will take place only if and when the creditor 
and debtor positions of Switzerland and Italy are 
reversed. The device by which this result is achieved 
has been christened the “non-reversible sandwich 
tranche.” It is presumably this technique that would 
apply to the proposed funding of the long outstanding 
debts owing to EPU. The matter is mentioned here 
only to illustrate the appalling complexity into which 
EPU accounting is now drifting, and to evoke the hope 
that the day may soon dawn when the movement 
towards convertibility will have caused EPU to wither 
away. For all the Union’s good work, that final demise 
will not be an occasion for sorrow or regret. But the 
day of release is not yet and must still be shaped to 
accomplish the substantial work that still lies before it. 


Assuming that the British offer of an immediate 
downpayment is accepted, it will then remain for Britain 
and the other debtors concerned to make bilateral 
arrangements with creditors for funding and repaying 
the balance of the debts due to them. By far the most 
important of these bilateral arrangements will be that 
between the United Kingdom and Western Germany. 
In envisaging its general character (a matter that will 
certainly have been discussed during Mr Butler’s visit 
to Bonn at the end of this week), it will be well to bear 
in mind that it was only last year that an agreement 
was reached under which Western Germany was allowed 
to stretch the repayment of its external prewar and post- 
war debts over the generous period of twenty years. 
Germany has now asked that the EPU debts due to it 
should be repaid over a period of three or seven years. 
Any such settlement would be extremely hard to 
swallow and leave an unpleasant Schachtian taste in 
the mouth. Germany would be well advised not to 
press this matter too far—or, alternatively, to adjust the 
period over which it is prepared to repay its own external 
debt to that which it is demanding for the repayment 
of the debt to it. 

This is but one of the matters of principle that will 
have to be discussed in the context of Britain’s condi- 
tional offer for the funding and repayment of its debt 
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to EPU. That offer depends on assurances from the 
creditors, mainly Germany, that they will follow a “good 
creditor policy” and take action that will reduce their 
current and future surpluses with EPU to manageable 
proportions. A creditor’s vade mecum. has recently 
been drawn up for Germany by the Economic Com- 
mittee of OEEC. It makes many constructive sugges- 
tions for solving the problem of Germany’s growing 
surpluses, including the accelerated repayment of 
Germany’s external debt to which reference has already 
been made. It also suggests that Germany would be 
justified in adopting a more expansionist credit policy. 
This does not mean that Germany should inflate be- 
cause its neighbours and colleagues have been so 
ill-advised as to do so (indeed, whether they have 
done so, and to what extent, are matters for argument). 
The proposal rests on the fact that it is difficult to 
reconcile Germany’s persistent surpluses on its balance 
of payments with the established facts of that country’s 
penal rates for commercial credit, its resort to artificial 
export incentives and, last but not least, its relatively 
low levels of nutrition? If Germany persists in its 
present ultra-hard credit and fiscal policy it should 
accept the logical sequel, namely, a substantial upvalua- 
tion of the Deutschemark. That would rapidly provide 
a cure for Germany’s chronic surplus. 

The differences that have been discussed in Paris this 
week symbolise not merely the traditional clash between 
creditors and debtors, but also that between the pre- 
dilection of many Continental countries for formal and 
rigid agreements and Britain’s tendency to lean on 
informal and flexible arrangements. A satisfactory com- 
promise between these differences will assuredly be 
found, since all members of EPU are convinced of the 
continuing usefulness of the system in the months 
that lie ahead. The achievement of a satisfactory solu- 
tion will be aided if all concerned will bear in mind the 
temporary and makeshift character of the Union and 
realise that, thanks to the increasing use of sterling in 
intra-European trade, a large part of the Union’s work 
in clearing intra-European balances has already dis- 
appeared. 


EYES WIDE OPEN | 


Whatever your business abroad—export, import, manu- 
facture, investment—our three-monthly reports on over 
seventy countries will keep you abreast of the factors that 
affect your prospects. Political, economic, financial and 


other events that influence the business climate are dealt 
with expertly, clearly and concisely. 
Full details of this service are available from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


WHltehal) 1511 Ex. 114 
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No Man’s Land 


GREAT TRACTS OF AFRICA remain today much as Livingstone 


them—silent, often beautiful, potentially fertile, but 
without human inhabitants. No man lives here, for he 
cannot survive without his beasts, and in those regions even 
the hardiest cattle are struck down by a deadly disease— 
trypanosomiasis—which is carried by the tsetse fly. Today, 
modern science is mounting a powerful offensive against 
trypanosomiasis. The spearhead of its attack is aimed at the 
malady itself, by providing drugs to cure the disease or 
prevent it developing in animals living in tsetse-infested areas. 
in 1949, a group of I.C.I. scientists, working in laboratories 
in Manchester, evolved an entirely new compound, ‘Antrycide’, 


n can cure cattle stricken with trypanosomiasis. Even 


more important, however, is the protective effect of 
rycide’, for animals treated with it can live in, or pass 
through, tsetse-infested areas, where there is better grazing. 
rly, herds can be protected during the long treks which 

may have to make across dangerous tsetse areas in 
Many 


les have to be faced by those who hope to transform the 


orcer to reach markets hundreds of miles distant. 
fiy-belts of Africa into productive regions where livestock and 

ture may flourish. But the increasing use of modern 
Velcrinary drugs—of which ‘Antrycide’ is an outstanding 
¢xemple—will undoubtediy help towards a solution of this 


important problem. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Time to spare... 
with this power mower 








EASY on your time, 
EASY on your pocket, 
the ROTOSCYTHE 
does everything in 
one operation, 
and is so 
EASY to 
handle. 
Why 
choose this 
particular mower ? 
For these 


ROTOSCYTHE REASONS: 


@ Light and easy to handle, the engine does the cutting. 

@ Cuts any length of grass by unique rotary action— 
your “ after holidays ” and “ bad weather” troubles 
removed. 


@ Slices through all stalks, leaving a perfect finish. 
@ Collects ail grass by vacuum suction. 

@ A full year’s guarantee. 

@ Sucks up leaves, stalks, pine needles, etc.—no raking. 
@ It even removes moss by a simple adjustment. 

@ Gives an immaculate, smooth, banded finish. 

@ No regrinding, saving pounds each year. 

@ A free demonstration can be arranged. 


DEFERRED TERMS available 
with initial payment of £13.3.0 


POST THIS COUPON NOW for your FREE 20 page 
booklet “ The Story of a Beautiful Lawn” full details of 
other Rotoscythes and the name of your nearest agent. 









Bae eee 


(SHAYLTD) Dept ECS) gg 
BASINGSTOKE, HANTS 
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first 


In 1831, Faraday discovered how to 
convert movement into electric cur- 
rent. He did it by electromagnetic 


induction—he made the first dynamo, 


The giant turbo-alternators of today bear little resemblance to Faraday’s primitive apparatus, 
But they work on the same principle, generating electrical energy for light, heat and power. 

Often called the ‘ Father of Electricity ’, Faraday numbers among his progeny the world-famous 
A.E.I. family of today —-a group of British companies that have been responsible for many Firsts. 


Firsts in invention, development, quality. 


Associated Electrical Industries (for that is what A.E.I. stands for) are proud to follow 
where Faraday led. A.E.I.’s research is in the Faraday tradition. 


The companies of A.E.I. will continue to work together, and separately, to discover and 


put into practice better ways of generating, distributing and using electricity. 


AEI first 


For everything electrical, from a turbine to a torch bulb, think first of the family of AEI Companies 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO, LTD. THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO, LTD, 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD, FERGUSON PAILIN LTD, % 
THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO, LTD. 


NEWTON VICTOR LTD, + PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD, 


* INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR CO, LTD, 
* SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD. 
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Unilever Across the World 


l NILEVER rounds off its revenue account and 
balance sheet figures to the nearest thousand 
pounds ; there are few other groups that do so, or would 
be justified if they did. What matters in Unilever is 
not the last three noughts, but the figures in front of 
the millions—turnover {£1,310 million in 1953, itself 
up nearly £100 million ; capital employed £355 million, 
up £20 million ; trading profit £62 million, up £23 
million ; and taxation £34 million, well over half the 
profit and £12 million more than in 1952. These 
figures have a significance stretching far beyond the 
192,000 stockholders in the “Limited” leg of the 
Unilever giant and the unknown number of members 
of “ NV,” who hold bearer shares. They are the cause 
and consequence of trading operations stretching across 
the whole of the free world, in fats, detergents, a wide 
range of foods, chemicals, general merchandising and 
shipping. Unilever 
will make and sell 


on present signs, the outturn for the whole year may 
deserve a more enthusiastic word. 

It had been widely expected that Unilever would 
revalue its fixed assets at the end of 1953. It has done 
so, and has also decided to consolidate all foreign assets 
and liabilities, fixed, permanent, or current, at the end- 
year rate of exchange without distinction. This will 
send accountancy students muttering to their textbooks, 
yet it has the logic of simple consistency. As for the 
revaluation, it discloses a much smaller understatement 
of fixed asset values in the books than might have been 
expected—about £13 million against £130 million of 
net fixed assets. This is not a revaluation that splits hairs 
over index numbers of replacement costs ; it rests on 
broader judgments of efficient use and earnings poten- 
tial. At the same time, the directors, having been forced 
to the conclusion that there was no clear way of revalu- 
ing the very real 
asset of goodwill, 


artificial cream in 
Finland, plywood in 


Limited 


Calendar years: {£000’s 
throughout 
1952 


1953 


N.V. 


Unilever Group 


1953 


decided to eliminate 
it and this 61 


Nigeria, petroleum 
cracking catalysts 
in Warrington; it 
will can hams in 
Holland and export 
them to America, 
spend £129,000 on 13,368 
tea-bagging machi- 
nery for the Lipton 
business in the 
United States, now 
hitting new records, 
and lift its sales of 
animal feeding stuffs 
from £90 million to 
a record £104 million to celebrate their decontrol. 

All the trees in the Unilever forest are so tall that 
a few shafts of intense sunlight must serve to illuminate 
its complexities. The accounts are, as ever, a tour de 
force—about as simple as they could be made for an 
immense group consisting of its two partners, linked 
so far as ordinary dividend rights are concerned, with 
an indissoluble bond of twelve guilders to the pound 
and engaged in manufacturing and marketing on a 
global scale. Picking his way through the figures and 
narrative, the stockholder will mark the solid benefits 
of expanding turnover and firm but not extravagantly 
rising prices. There were no fortuitous profits from 
rising stock values last year ; the £62 million trading 
profit that emerged (say, 44 per cent on turnover, com- 
pared with just over 3 per cent in 1952) was full 
measure with no inflationary froth. The current year’s 
sales and profits so far are described as “ satisfactory ” ; 


PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND 
DIVIDENDS 

Depreciation 8,467 

Trading profit 25,262 

Taxation 14,154 


Ordinary dividends 1,253 
Ordinary dividends (%) .... 13} 


Profit retained 9,807 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Fixed assets, /ess depreciation | 81,330 
Net current assets 


1,796 | 8,358 | 7,358 | 16,825 | 15,154 
37,525 | 13,659 || 24,127 | 38,921 | 61,652 
20,079 | 8,026 | 13,781 | 22,180 | 33,860 
16,891 | 7,713 | 8,933 | 21,056 | 25,824 
1,486 | 2,439] 2,837] 3,692] 4,323 
153 12 ons = 


13,014 | 4,180 5,005 | 13,987 | 18,019 


84,984 | 81,595 5 162,925 | 169,809 





Ordinary capital and reserves |101,320 | 114,334 | 63,978 , 183,138 


1952 | 1953 | 1952 million item has 


been written off 
largely from capital 
reserves (including 
the £34 million of 
additional deprecia- 
tion that had been 
set aside to the end 
of 1952). The up- 
shot is that fixed 
assets at the end of 
51/581 | 54, 542 |185113| 1953 stood in the 
80,146 186,357! books at £157 mil- 
lion, after deducting 
£67 million of accu- 
mulated depreciation provisions ; and the latest year’s 
provision of {15.2 million, being based on current asset 
values, needs no supplement. Unilever has thus secured 
that full provision, as near as may be, is available for the 
replacement of fixed assets, and that goodwill, intangible 
but immensely valuable, no longer appears in the 
balance sheet. 

Spending on new capital projects at the rate of over 
£20 million a year, and faced this very weekend with 
the finding of £15 million to re-enter the British mar- 
garine market as a principal instead of being a mere 
Ministry agent, as in the past fourteen years, Unilever’s 
cash requirements are heavy. The consolidated balance 
sheet shows evidence of some preparation to meet these 
demands, for Limited’s investments (mainly short- 
term, presumably) have risen from just over {1 million 
to £10} million, and the combined net current assets 
of the group are up from £1724 million to £185 
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million. Evidently last year’s comparative stability of 
prices must have given a useful breathing space from 
the earlier pressure to find finance for stockholding at 
inflated prices. 


* 


Giants, like ordinary mortals, have their aches and 
pains. The Lever Brothers business in the United 
States lost money last year, largely because the dis- 
appointing Harriet Hubbard Ayer cosmetics subsidiary 
was sold at a loss. Other toilet preparations in the 
American market were disappointing too, and profits 
from soap and detergents in the United States showed 
no advance, although Lever’s obtained a larger share of 
the synthetic detergent market. Between the lines of 
this report, the inference seems to emerge that the 
Lever business in the United States, though not so 
troublesome a child as it was a few years ago, has still 
to fight its way against the keenest competition into 
satisfactory profits. There are other places nearer home 
where the battle for markets is sharp—in Germany, for 
example, where for a time last year presents were given 





Return of the Bulls 


NVESTORS have returned in strength to the share markets ; 

as was widely suspected last week their change of mood 
proved no more than temporary—a healthy shake out after 
a long period of uninterrupted advance. They have bought 
gilt-edged substantially and industrials spasmodically ; the 
settlement reveals that a “ bull” account has been built up 
here and there, but it exists mainly in a few speculative 
favourites of the stores group. It is not possible to prove 
that the market as a whole is overbought, though it is legiti- 
mate to suspect that the advance is now entering a more 
dangerous phase. The vital indices meanwhile continue to 
rise steadily. The Financial Times industrial ordinary index 
reached 146.9 on Thursday compared with 145.2 at the 
end of last week ; the fixed interest index rose to 114.02 
compared with 113.54. The sun has come out again to 
shine on those who wish to make capital issues—particu- 
larly of fixed interest stocks. 

Most important of the new issues is the £6 million 
32 per cent stock 1970-1972 of Birmingham Corporation, 
offered at 984. The terms, when the announcement was 
made, were none too generously adjusted to the market, 
the gross redemption yield to 1972 being £3 17s. 4d. per cent 
compared with £3 17s. 7d. per cent on the Glasgow 32 per 


Business Notes 
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away with every packet of margarine, and in Holland 
where there was “ no reasonable relationship ” betwee, 
the volume of margarine sold and the profits earned 
Perhaps this suggests a question mark about what the 
stork will bring in Britain when it arrives next Monda: 

It seems, indeed, that there are two contrapunt:! 
themes in this report. The strains of gross inflation 
have eased, and with this relief the problems of financ: 
and trading policy have shrunk to a more normal scale 
But in markets across the world, the consumer has again 
become sovereign, and Unilever, for all its power anc 
efficiency, recognises itself as the consumer’s subject 
From all the evidence of expanding prosperity in man\ 
of its markets, Unilever should enjoy a good year in 
1954. It will always be subject in a marked degree 1. 
the changing tides of world prices and economic pro 
gress, but at present, at any rate, these are flowin; 
favourably and not violently. It is on the expectation 
that present trends should be good for the rest of thi 
year that Unilever ordinary stock has risen this week 
to 68s. 9d. and may justify its yield of £4 11s. 8d. on 
last year’s dividend, for unless strange things happen 
1954 should produce more. 


cent stock to redemption in 1973. The further advance 
since last Monday’s announcement has made the issuc 
more inviting. Of the seven British corporation issucs 
made in the last two years, Birmingham’s Labour-controllec 
council thus accounts for two. Also of the type which may 
appeal to large investors is the issue of £34 million unsecured 
loan stock 1971-74 at par in Metal Box Company. It is 
to be made only to existing preference and ordinary stock- 
holders. 

Strong markets are thus fulfilling a useful function in 
allowing refinancing projects to proceed. What is sustaining 
their strength ? Fewer influences from foreign money have 
been apparent in the last few days in the long-term invest- 
ment markets. Talk of an early revision of the official uppe: 
and lower limits for the sterling exchange rate has also been 
hushed for the moment. One carrot which leads the donke; 
on is renewed speculation about a possible fall in Bank rate 
The notion is proved wrong as often as it is raised ; but i! 
the donkey were allowed to eat the carrot might he not lose 


_ his taste for running ? 


The Golden Flood 


: ie gold and dollar reserves of the sterling area rose by 
more in April than in any other month sipce detailed 
figures were first given in January, 1952. The increase 
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cotalled $135 million, and brought the reserves to $2,820 


million, or just over {£1,000 million. American aid 
accounted for only $9 million, and receipts from the Euro- 
near Payments Union in respect of the March surplus to 
$7 million. The surplus on the residual gold and dollar 
ccount was thus also easily a record, at $119 million. The 
‘cture was further brightened by the announcement of a 
plus of £28.2 million with EPU in April, which falls 
be settled 50-50 in gold and repayment of credit in the 
idle of this month, This is far and away the largest 
lus achieved with Europe since the end of 1952, when 
vas swollen by the officially sanctioned arbitrage scheme 
lollar commodities ; and it follows a long run of months 
vhich the surpluses that were achieved were attribut- 
mainly to non-commercial factors. 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 










Gold payments (—) 
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Jan., 1953... + + 30] + 1,978 
Feb., 1953. + + 74] + 2,103 
Mar., 1953 + + 15] + 2,166 
1953. + + 76) + 2,273 
May, 1953.... + at 4 2,321 
June, 1953. + & 8+ 2,367 
July, 1953. + + 51] + 2,456 
Aug., 1953.0. oe Nil | + 2,469 
Sept.,1953. 0s _ + 4] 4 2.486 
Oct., 1953. + + 15} 4+ 2,520 
Nov., 1953... on + 32} + 2,561 
Dec., 1953 + +114} + 2,518* 
Jan., 1954. li + 14] +4 
Feb., 1954. oad + 2) + 
Mar., 1954 he + 8] + 
April,1954 + +119 | + 





* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

t EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
ceficit with Europe in the previous month. 


The influx of foreign exchange has depleted the sterling 
resources of the Exchange Equalisation Account ; a further 
issue of £300 million is accordingly to be made to the 
account, bringing its total resources to £975 million. 


There has naturally been considerable conjecture about 
the extent to which this striking increase in both portions 
of the dollar surplus has been caused by the inflow of 
foreign funds ; the nature and effects of this movement are 
fully discussed in a leading article on page 469 of this 
issue. The Chancellor has this week affirmed that the 
movement in the reserves was attributable to “ commercial 
and financial transactions of a normal character.” This 
statement does of itself suggest that an appreciable part of 
the inflow of exchange resulted, not from larger exports 
and smaller imports, but from financial transactions such as 
the building up of working balances in sterling in the gold 
and exchange market. To the extent that such transactions 
reflect the wider scope for international arbitrage that now 
exists in the London market they do not of course detract 
from the significance or usefulness of the increment in 
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reserves. But, as the article on page 469 points out, some of 
the favourable factors now playing on the reserves are not 
only non-recurring but also self-reversing. 


Britain and Schumania 


[ seems unlikely that the discussions upon British associa- 
tion with the European Coal-Steel Community, for 
which the Government has invited M. Monnet to visit 
London, can begin before June. The Government has not 
quite completed its own discussions with the British coal 
and steel industries upon the subject ; M. Monnet, too, 
may be pre-occupied with the meeting of the Community’s 
assembly this month and with arrangements concerning the 
American loan of $100 million to the Community. 

The British reply, which was published this week along 
with M. Monnet’s skilfully drafted original letter, was 
roughly what had been expected ; non-committal, though 
possibly warmer towards the idea of “ intimate and enduring 
association ” than some people in the two industries con- 
cerned would have preferred. It agreed that “a mutually 
acceptable system of association,” if one could be worked 
out, “would be politically desirable and should enable 
economic advantages to be obtained ” by both parties ; and 
that association should lead to “ the development of trade in 
an expanding world economy.” But it proposed to M. 
Monnet merely discussions over the precise form that 
association might take. 

M. Monnet’s original proposals, which were offered in 
some detail as a basis for discussion, included: 

Reducing or eliminating restrictive measures which 
impede coal trade, as well as the reduction or elimination 
of quantitative restrictions and customs duties on steel. 

The application of “ certain rules” to exchanges between 
the British and European markets; the High Authority 
would seek such rules “along the lines of those provided 
for in the Treaty constituting the Community.” 

Continued exchange of information, particularly before 
taking “important actions”; and 

Establishment of a “Council of Association” to watch 
over the operation and development of the association. 

The British Government “would like to examine” these 
suggestions—which, it may be noted, go rather beyond 
anything that any politician or industrialist has yet proposed 
in this country. 


Houses on the Cheap 


LANS for reducing the down payment that an owner- 

occupier has to make for his house have at last been 
announced by Mr Harold Macmillan, Minister for Housing 
and Local Government, on the eve of this week’s building 
society meeting. Two schemes are offered, both within the 
framework of existing legislation, and both encouraging 
building societies to lend a higher percentage of the valua- 
tion of the houses concerned than they would normally do. 
The risk attached to the additional advance is shared equally 
between the building society, the local authority and the 
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“ 
Treasury. Both schemes are limited to small dwellings ; 
scheme “ A” has an upper limit (purchase price or valua- 
tion, whichever is lower) of £2,500; the normal building 
society advance is taken at 70 per cent and the new maxi- 
mum advance is to be 90 per cent on a 25 year mortgage at 
44 per cent. On scheme “ B” applicable to dwellings built 
since 1918 of a maximum value of £2,000, the “normal 
advance” is assumed to be 663 per cent and the new maxi- 
mum advance on a 25 year mortgage at 4} per cent is 95 
per cent. 

The Minister’s motives in commending these plans to the 
local authorities (he has no power to compel) are all praise- 
worthy. He wants to encourage home ownership ; he wants 
to do something for the £11 to £14 a week income group ; 
and he wants to stop the steady increase of £6 million a 
year in housing subsidies on council houses, He supple- 
ments the plans by urging local authorities to lend more 
freely for improvements. But there are possible conse- 
quences that may not be so advantageous. It is reasonable 
to start with a limit in value a little above the present cost 
of council houses but if the limit is kept low there may be 
a tendency for better-type houses to be cut down to it, at 
a sacrifice of quality and appearance. It is also clear that 
the building societies have been allowed to drive a forceful 
bargain. Their “normal advance” has been surprisingly 
taken as 70 per cent under scheme “A” and 664 per cent 
under scheme “ B.” The real practice has been to advance 
up to 80 per cent and sometimes even more on valuations 
under £2,000. Therefore, part of the field over which they 
receive a two-thirds indemnity against loss is one which in 
the normal course of business they cover without assistance. 
As the mortgage is repaid the guarantee to the building 
society is discharged, but not until the outstanding debt 
drops to the low figure of 60 per cent of valuation or cost 
under scheme “A” or §0 per cent under scheme “ B.” 
These concessions give generous compensation to the 
societies for taking a greater risk than normal. 

Financial losses are not likely to be heavy, for the plans 
embody two wise decisions. First, there has been no inter- 
ference with the practice of basing advances on the lower 
cost or valuation (often a very different figure from cost), 
and, secondly, the building societies retain the right to accept 
or reject the borrowers. They will use that power to dis- 
courage a man from taking on an excessive burden. 
Normally they do not like the charge for building society 
payments and rates to exceed one-fifth of the family income, 


Building with “Hot” Money 


HE speech with which the chairman of the Building 

Societies Association, Mr Hubert Newton, opened this 
week’s conference in London must have gladdened the heart 
of Mr Algernon Denham, president of the Halifax Building 
Society. Just over a month ago Mr Denham raised the 
cry of “hot” money, issued a warning against the accept- 
ance of temporary deposits from limited companies, and 
urged the association to set a limit to the intake of invest- 
ments from any one source. Mr Newton gave a strong 
expression of official disapproval for the limited company 
type of investment in building societies: “We have to 
guard against what may be short-term borrowing since our 
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main task is in long-term lending. These considerations 
must come before the making of new records for the annual! 
balance sheet.” 

New records have certainly been made ; the official esti- 
mates for 1953 by the Registrar of Friendly Societies shows 
records for 1953 in total assets, mortgage advances and on 
all the essential building society statistics save one. The 
exception is the number of building societies in Great 
Britain which each year declines mainly through amalgama- 
tion, and last year fell from 755 to 743. The general show- 
ing of the Registrar’s figures for 1953 is slightly below the 
estimates made in The Economist a fortnight ago; the 
official figures are given below: 


BUILDING SOCIETY GROWTH 
Registrar's Figures 
(£ million) 





| 








| 

| 1951 1952 | 1953 
SAOUES MOU ook. kon 6 ee Loot 1,478 1,642 
Due to shareholders........... 1,057 1,186 1,339 
Due to depositors............. 208 197 202 
Due on mortgage ............. 1,158 1,263 | 1,396 

Advanced on mortgage (during | 
GORE) in ice Sa ORS 268 266 | 298 
Number of shareholders (mn.) .. 2-36 2-47 | 2-62 
0-59 


Number of depositors (mn.).... 0-62 0-60 





The building society movement has a fine record behind 
it and with the new Government housing plans announced, 
big possibilities in front of it. Mr Newton’s emphasis on 
stability of interest rates and the appeal to long-term savers 
provides a fitting footnote to this story of achievement and 
promise. Interest rates on shares and deposits, he declared, 
should be kept as stable as possible, and interest on 
mortgage advances as low as possible ; and frequent changes 
of interest rates should be avoided. 


Gateway to an Atomic Industry 


7 HE Department of Atomic Energy has this week opened 
A a door to the Windscale plutonium factory in Cum- 
berland, production centre of the country’s fission materials. 
The appearance of visitors in such a plant is a tangible sign 
that atomic energy is advancing from secret weapon to the 
status of a new industry. The most striking single impres- 
sion that the plant makes at close quarters is the radical 
difference between the atomic industry and all others. The 
Windscale project is not a plant so much as an industrial 
site holding a number of separate inter-related plants. It 
covers more than 300 acres, and dominates the surrounding 
countryside with its two atomic piles and their 400-foot 
cooling towers. In these piles, atomic fission gradually 
transforms uranium metal into plutonium, the major atomic 
explosive material and the starting point of many phases 
of atomic development. Other plants on the site separate 
the plutonium from the uranium, a dangerous and difficult 
chemical operation ; purify waste uranium so that it can 
be re-processed at the Springfield uranium metal factory ; 
purify crude plutonium ; and convert it into metal for use 
by the Department’s other plants. 

There is no discernible evidence in the plant that any of 
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this processing actually takes place. Nothing moves outside 
the concrete shielding that surrounds the piles and the 
chemical plants ; and there is no movement in any conven- 
tional sense going on inside them either—only the lethal 
activity of radiating atomic particles moving on a blind set 
course, colliding with and being diverted or destroyed by 
other atoms, joining with or being divorced from chemicals 
of the most dangerous kind. The only sound to be heard 
is the noise of fans blowing cooling air through the piles, 
and the occasional clucking of an electronic counter assay- 
ing radioactive samples. Against a static background of 
elegant white shapes of the plants and the occasional 
soaring chimney uncontaminated by smoke, the only 
tangible reminders of the reactions in the plant’s core are 
the ritual safety precautions against the invisible hazard 
of radiation. It is as if those employed on the site are all on 
speaking terms with a ghost that the visitor cannot see. 


Windscale and Beyond 


HE design and building of the Windscale works was a 
major act of faith. The engineers, chemists and 
physicists commissioned to set up a full-scale plutonium 
plant had no-information about the American plant. As it 
turned out, they overrated the difficulties of running a plant 
of this kind—and in one or two cases made new difficulties 
by underrating them. It was assumed that once the plants 
were working, the key sections would be surrounded by too 
much radiation to permit normal repair and maintenance. 
In practice it has proved possible to enter the plants and 
to carry out repairs under carefully controlled conditions. 
Scientists count this as a major advance in operating tech- 
niques ; men are gradually coming to terms with nuclear 
technology and its attendant phenomenon of radiation, and 
are finding that quite heavy doses of radiation can be harm- 
less, provided that the average safe dose over a period is not 
exceeded. The safety precautions in a plant of this kind are 
based on strict discipline ; no shoes, clothing or food that 
might become contaminated are allowed across the barriers 
in the change rooms that divide the safe from the possibly 
contaminated sections of the plant ; and close watch is kept 
on the amount of radiation to which each worker is exposed, 
so that the effects of an over-dose can be offset by a tem- 
porary change of work to a non-radioactive part of the plant. 
The task of enforcing these precautions for each of the 
3,000 workers employed at Windscale is a major adminis- 
trative feat, and it gives a foretaste of problems peculiar to 
the new industry. Housing is likely to be another difficulty. 
Windscale is a typical atom site on a remote part of the 
Cumberland coast ; since work began in 1947, a thousand 
new workers have been brought into the area and more 
than 700 houses built for or allocated to them. When the 
breeder reactor is built at Dounray, in the north of Scot- 
land, communications, housing and social problems will be 
€ven more serious. 

The next step at Windscale will be the completion of the 
Calder Hall power station ; this may well be the world’s first 
atomic generating plant. Construction work on the first of 
the two piles is approaching completion and foundations 
are being prepared for the second. When these piles are 
finished, they will provide heat for steam-raising, and will 
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also double Windscale’s output of plutonium. It is difficult 
to grasp the fact that these enigmatic structures, with their 
Sheer concrete walls, are the producing units of a new 
industry and not a new Stonehenge. Windscale as it is 
today is undoubtedly the forerunner of many similar plants 
and the Department of Atomic Energy, caretaker for the new 
Authority, has done well to show, for the benefit of the 
public, that these plants can be run on a normal daily 
routine that demands a high degree of individual concentra- 
tion but is in essence no more complicated than the watchful 
care required in an oil refinery. 


Saudi Arabia’s Tankers 


ROYAL decree is reported to have been issued in 

Saudi Arabia confirming the agreement by which 
M. Aristotle Onassis, the Greek-born shipowner, who is 
now an Argentine citizen, secures the right to ship all 
Arabian oil that is not shipped in the tankers of the four 
American companies that are partners in the Arabian 
American Oil Company. A tanker company, apparently to 
be owned by the Government and M. Onassis, is to be set 
up; M. Onassis, described as “a minority shareholder,” is 
to make available 25-30 modern tankers, mostly unlaunched 
as yet, with a total tonnage of some 500,000 tons dw. 
Aramco, which has been carrying about 40-50 per 
cent of the oil shipped from Arabia in its own 
tankers, will be precluded from enlarging the fleet 
that it was operating on December 31, 1953; more- 
over, it will not be permitted to replace these vessels 
as they go out of service. An exclusive right to carry all 
the oil shipped from Arabia by sea, it would appear, might 
thus eventually accrue to the new company; and in the 
meantime it would have the sole right to ship additional 
tonnage as the country’s oil output continues to grow. 

M. Onassis’s tankers, under the agreement as reported, 
are to carry any oil belonging to the Saudi 
Arabian Government free ;—which presumably refers 
to oil that the government may take in lieu of 
cash royalties. He is to pay the government a 
royalty of 1s. 6d. a ton on all the other oil—produced by 
Aramco—that his tankers carry. At present Saudi Arabian 
output is about 42 million tons a year. About 15 million 
tons a year goes out through the pipeline to Sidon on the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and a roughly similar amount is 
piped to the refineri¢és at Ras Tanura and Bahrein, from 
where it is distributed as products. Some 10 million tons 
of crude, therefore, are shipped by sea from Arabia, plus 
the refined products from Ras Tanura ; it is still undis- 
closed whether this agreement refers only to crude shipments 
or includes refined products. The tankers initially planned 
for the new company would probably carry not much more 
than 34 million tons a year—“ 10 per cent of the country’s 
output ” has been mentioned. To take full advantage of 
its expanding “ second priority ” it would presumably need 
to acquire or charter extra tonnage. 

This new exercise in discrimination is deplorable and 
potentially dangerous to all international oil companies in 
the Middle East, apart from the restrictions it places upon 
tanker operators and purchasers of Arabian oil. It may not 
formally cut across Aramco’s concession; but this 
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restriction upon the marketing of the company’s oil, the 
substantial royalty payments from which already constitute 
most of Saudi Arabia’s national revenue, will presumably 
be strongly opposed. As an example, this attempt to exact 
a share of marketing as well as production and refining 
products by a Middle Eastern government will inevitably 
attract envious attention nearby. 


BIF’s New Look 


HIS year’s British Industries Fair, which opened on 

Monday, is the last to be organised under the super- 
vision of the Board of Trade. Just before the Fair opened, 
the formation of the new company, British Industries Fair 
Ltd., was announced, with Sir Arthur Smout as its chair- 
man. This company will take over general responsibility 
for the BIF and will organise the London sections, while 
the Birmingham section will remain under the control of 
the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 

Exhibitors at this year’s fair show a touching confidence 
in the ability of the new management to restore the BIF 
to some of its old glory, but the malaise from which the 
Fair has been suffering during the past three years has not 
been wholly due to its organisation. The new company 
will have the advantage of continuity of management, which 
was impossible under a civil service system of promotion, 
but its main task will be to pursuade companies, and in 
some cases whole industries, that a site at the Fair is worth 
the heavy expense incurred. Big companies are now in 
constant contact with their foreign markets, and it is only 
the small manufacturers who still find the Fair a useful 
occasion for establishing contact with foreign buyers. Even 
their needs are being met to an inreasing extent by special 
trade fairs. The Birmingham section of the exhibition, 
which has consistently shown a profit, has, indeed, much of 
the character of a trade fair for the engineering industries. 
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The problem is, therefore, how to win back support fo: 
the London light industry sections. New industries, lik. 
boat-building, pre-fabricated houses and caravans can, 1: 
this year’s fair shows, only partly fill the gap left b 
defaulters in the textile-and pottery industries and othe: 
once stalwart supporters of the Fair. The new company, 
however, is likely to get the support of many of this year’; 
truants. It will then be up to the management to attrac: 
enough interest in the Fair at home and abroad, to justify 
this confidence. One obvious improvement could be in 
the general lay-out of the London sections of the Fair. The 
beautifully mounted Commonwealth section this year show: 
how great a difference can be made by coherent planning 
in a group of exhibits. 


Output Records at Home and Abroad 


URING the first quarter of this year industrial output 
in Britain rose to a level never reached before. The 
production index for February is estimated provisionally at 
130 (1948 = 100), and the March figure is expected to be 
132-133 ; this quarterly average, 130, is about 14 per cent 
better than that of the preceding three months, which are 
often the boom period of a year, and fully 7} per cent better 
than in the first three months of 1953. Seasonal adjust- 
ments are not necessarily reliable, but in certain of the post- 
war years the level of production in the first month or two 
of the year approximated closely to the eventual average ; 
should the present quarter similarly prove a true key to 
1953, it would suggest that British industry as a whole wil! 
have made up for the leeway lost during 1951-52, and have 
regained the upward trend that was interrupted during 
1951. Manufacturing output, during January and February, 
was not quite at the record levels of October and Novembe: 
last year ; but it was 4 per cent higher than in January and 
February last year. 





Maintaining British Shipping 
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Topay if a shipowner places an order 
with a British yard he does not even 
know the price. But he can guess that 
it will be more per ton than he has ever 
paid before. Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company is a rich, 
conservative shipowning group. It has 
kept its shareholders on ration and tried 
to plough back, not the statutory one 
twentieth of the original cost of the 
fleets, but one twentieth of the group 
tonnage at current prices. Presumably 
in practice it replaces with faster and 
more economical ships, so the test may 
be unduly stringent. But the P. and O. 
report reveals a_ gallant failure to 
attain. such heroic standards. The 
directors conclude: “The outstanding 
position of British shipping today . . . is 
due largely to its rich inheritance from 
the past.” The charts are from the 
P. and O. report, analysed on page 485. 
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(he industries that are breaking the records so far this 
year are iron and steel, certain building materials, sulphuric 
: gas and electricity, and the motor industry. Textile 

lothing output has continued to increase, and pro- 
n of many metal consumer goods has risen; the 
picture for machinery and capital plant is more patchy. 
h unemployment is continuing to shrink, the rise 
justrial employment has not matched the rise in 
t ; productivity, therefore, has risen, and for indus- 
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try as a whole perhaps as fast as earnings, so that labour 
costs are still fairly stable. An official estimate this week 
put the increase in “ output per head of the working popu- 
lation” at 14 per cent in the last five years (which would 
seem two or three points too high, though it is not clear 
which indices were being compared). But it went on to 
compare this figure with increases of 20 per cent in Sweden 
in these five years, 27 per cent in “ France and the Nether- 
lands,” 60 per cent in Italy, and 100 per cent in Germany. 
Whatever the qualifications to the figures, there is no getting 
away from the significance of those comparisons. 


Sharp Rise in Bank Deposits 


d be credit contraction experienced in the early months 
of the year has now been sharply reversed. In the five 
weeks to April 21st, net deposits of the London clearing 
banks rose by £78.6 million. This is indeed the season in 
which Government borrowing from the banks is normally 
resumed, as receipts into the Exchequer drop from their 
high level in the peak tax-gathering season. Deposits have 
in fact fallen only once in April in the past twenty-two years, 
and that was last year. This year’s expansion was particularly 
large ; and although at least two-thirds of it, and perhaps 
appreciably more, was attributable to the increased demands 
of the public sector on the banks, it is difficult, on the basis 
of the Exchequer’s published receipts and outgoings, to 
count for this increased rate of Government borrowing. 
“The explanation almost certainly lies partly in the 
Government’s need for sterling to finance the purchase of 
the foreign exchange that has been flowing into London 
for many weeks to build up foreign banks’ and dealers’ 
working balances. ‘The expansion in the banks’ assets that 
represent, directly or indirectly, lending to the Government 
cash, call money and Treasury bills—was just £49 
‘lion in the five weeks ; and in addition a sizable portion 
of the banks’ net purchases of £10.5 million of investments 
may well have been made, directly or at one remove, from 
the Government. The Government’ $s apparent needs in the 
nearest comparable five weeks, after taking into account 
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finance from small savings, tax reserve certificates and the 
increase in the note issue, were no more than about {£3 
million. But the discrepancy of something over {£50 
million between apparent borrowings and apparent needs 
can hardly have been wholly accounted for by increased 
purchases of foreign exchange. It seems likely that there 
were distorting factors connected with the difference in 
dates of the Exchequer accounts and bank statements ; in 
March the discrepancy was in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion. 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS 















Change on 
April 21, 1954 


Month Year 








£{ mn. £mn. | £ mn, 
DROS 6. iio bach as 6,377°5 +134-3 | +318-0 
“ Net” deposits*.... 6,088 -5 + 78-6 | +266-6 
£ mn. %t | 
Liquid assets........ 2,112-0 33°] + 54-1 | +149-9 
CE Ss aanwied en 534-6 8-4 + 22-8} + 36-3 
Call money ....... 489-2 7*7 + 21:5) + 3-0 
Treasury bills..... 999-8 15-7 + 4-7] + 61-6 
Other bills........ 88-3 1-4 + 5-1} + 17-0 
Investments plus ad- 
WEE ites oe 4,051-9 63-5 + 22-3| +7178:2 
Investments ...... 2,279°9 35-8 + 10-5 | +160°5 
ABVOMEON Ee So6c kis 1,772-1 27-8 + 11-9} — 42-3 


* After deducting items in course of collection, 
t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


The expansion of finance of the private sector was, for 
the second month in succession, smaller than in the corres- 
ponding period of last year (but, this time, the compari- 
son is with a four-week period). Commercial bill portfolies 
again expanded faster, but the increase in advances was per- 
ceptibly smaller, at {11.9 million against £16 million in 
1953. Moreover, no fewer than five of the eleven banks 
registered a fall in advances. The National Provincial was 
again responsible for the bulk of the expansion ; of the 
increase of £66 million in the total advances of the clearing 
banks in 1954 indeed, the National Provincial has accounted 
for some £30 million. 


Pensions and the Future 


HE report which a panel of actuaries has prepared on 
the growth of pension rights and their impact on the 
national economy will require longer discussion than a mere 
note ; but attention must be called at once to its path- 
breaking elucidation of the facts and to the high quality of 
its argument. Five million men and 1,300,000 women are 
covered by existing pension schemes, into which {£240 
million pours in annual contributions ({90 million from 
employers and £150 million from employees) and another 
£210 million goes into the National Insurance Fund. 
Pensions at present being paid amount to £105 million 
for schemes. covering public servants and employees under 
private schemes, and in round figures to a total.of £600 
million when national insurance and war pensions are swept 
in. But in thirty years’ time, the report suggests, the total 
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expenditure on pensions comprised under existing schemes 
may reach 1,200 million ; and the potential extension of 
pension schemes, given certain plausible assumptions, might 
raise the total outpayments by that time to £2,100 million. 
So from the present four per cent, the burden of pensions 
could easily rise to 14 per cent of the national income, if 
it remained unchanged. 

The report then examines the possibilities of increasing 
the national income, taking an assumed increase in pro- 
ductivity per head of 14 per cent per annum, and assuming 
that the terms of trade will remain “ at least as favourable ” 
as they were in 1952. This may be optimistic, for past 
history suggests that 1952 was a beneficient year at least 
in this respect. The increase in productivity that is assumed 
is not repugnant to observation and commonsense, but 
some part of the increase is already mortgaged for social 
welfare and certainly another part will be claimed by 
labour. The projection of advancing productivity at 14 
per cent per annum gives an increase of over 50 per cent 
in the national income in thirty years, which would leave 
room for an increase in the standard of living and also for 
the growing claims of dependency. This sounds a cheerful 
conclusion. But it is not too early to be considering, as the 
Phillips Committee is now doing, whether claims to future 
pensions are being created at a rate that may involve 
future economic and social strains. 


Coal Prices and Steel 


HE increases in coal prices that came into effect this 
T week will cost the steel industry about £4} million 
more a year, and the increase has brought a concerted 
protest from the Joint Iron Council, which represents ‘the 
foundry pig iron makers and the iron foundries. The 
British Iron and Steel Federation, in its latest statistical 
bulletin, comments more circumspectly that the wide 
variations in price increases charged for coal from different 
areas, which may raise iron-making costs by as much as 9s. a 
ton more in one steel-producing district than in another, 
have introduced an element of great uncertainty that is more 
disquieting than the extent of the average increase. 

The ironfounders have criticised some of the reasons 
given by the National Coal Board for this latest increase. 
They argue that provision should not at present be made 
to offset any of the board’s accumulated deficit (which, on 
the new prices, might seem possible in 1955), and that the 
consumers should not have to bear either Profits Tax— 
“a transfer between Government departments ”—or losses 
on imported coal. These arguments, which would drive 
the board further and further from considerations of com- 
mercial efficiency, are highly dubious. 

But both the ironfounders and the steelmakers are con- 
cerned primarily with the Coal Board’s departure from the 
strict “ scientific principles ” upon which, in 1951, it began 
to base its prices. Those principles implied that coal would 
be priced primarily according to its calorific value, and that 
supply and demand were quite secondary considerations. 
It is surely in the interests of efficiency that the coal 
industry, like others, should take more and more notice of 
“ commercial considerations ” in setting its prices. But the 
shift of policy has certainly inconvenienced consumers who 
were planning on the basis of the earlier policy. Moreover, 
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the Coal Board’s pricing policy is still a compromise of 
technical and commercial elements, and to the consumer i: 
appears wholly arbitrary ; when the whole policy is under- 
going a change, more detailed explanations seem desirable. 


Guarantees for Brazilian Credits 


HE decision of the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment once again to insure exports to Brazil simply 
revives the machinery for encouraging British trade agains: 
the time when Brazil again makes sterling available fo: 
imports. After burning its fingers two years age, the ECGD 
is proceeding warily, and so perforce must exporters. The 
department will cover 80 per cent of the credit granted, 
compared with the 90 per cent normally covered, and 
claims will not be met until twelve months after default. 
The normal period—to allow for official delays in permit- 
ting remittances—is six months. Goods produced outside 
Britain will not be eligible for cover. The chief safeguard 
is that exchange sale notes must be produced for all pay- 
ments due. These notes, issued by the Bank of Brazil solely 
for imports deemed to be of national importance, oblige it 
to deliver sterling at a fixed rate of exchange within speci- 
fied time limits. No sterling notes have been issued since 
the foreign currency auctions were introduced last October, 
because Brazil has little sterling to spare. | Most of its 
present meagre earnings are earmarked for payments against 
the British commercial debt agreement, for invisibles and 
for oil. This debt originally amounted to £63 million, and 
when in May 1952, the ECGD suspended all fresh cover 
for Brazil, except for spare parts, its gross liabilities were 
£32 million. 

The debt has since been reduced to about £40 million, 
by special exchange transactions in raw cotton, which have 
now ceased, and by direct payments of about {12 million, 
of which {10 million was loaned to Brazil by the Interna- 
tional Monetary. Fund. British exports to Brazil have 
dropped to a trickle of about £1 million a month, represent- 
ing the sterling licences which Brazilian importers had out- 
standing when the currency auctions began. Brazilian 
exports to Britain have recovered slightly to about {2.5 
million a month since cotton shipments have increased. 
Even allowing for a further rise in sales of cotton, and 
possibly for some sales of cocoa, the future supply of 
sterling notes can hardly provide for more than a small 
quantity of British goods. The issue of these notes, which 
should also protect exporters against a possible devaluation 
of the cruzeiro, will set an upper limit to the volume of 
British exports. The actual volume depends on how far 
the department’s new terms of cover for Brazil attract 
exporters. And the department would no doubt withdraw 
cover again if it considered that sterling notes were being 
issued beyond Brazil’s capacity to honour them. 


Safety at 80 per cent 


H« Slides, tie clips, automatic bird scarers and wooden 
coffins may be imported freely from Western Europe 
next week. These and another eighty or so minor items are 
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A lot of spokes in our wheel" 







* Tt is unnatural for any 

wheel connected with Crompton Parkinson 
to remain still. Blink steadily 

at this one and watch it revolve. 


... but none in yours 


Within the seventy-five year old Crompton Parkinson organisation are a number of 


separate entities. Each is responsible for the manufacture of an essential piece of electrical 
plant—each is a vital spoke in a mighty wheel that, in turn, keeps the wheels of your industry 
turning. Yet each entity, though complete in itself, is but part of a common 


whole — the Crompton Parkinson service to a modern world. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... you’ve got to 





rend #9 (rompton Parkinson G 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS « ALTERNATORS * GENERATORS - SWITCHGEAR « B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS * CABLES 





INSTRUMENTS + LAMPS + LIGHTING EQUIPMENT * BATTERIES * STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT - TRACTION EQUIPMENT 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED - CROMPTON HOUSE - ALDWYCH LONDON - WC2- TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 3333 
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The best of the 


lackhearts' come 
from Gloucester 


e DAY THOUSANDS OF BLACKHEART* malleable castings 
flow from the mechanised line of Gloucester Foundry — every 
one to the customer’s most exacting requirements, each with the 
easy machining qualities that mean lower production costs for 
the user. 

Gloucester Foundry has an unrivalled capacity for large 
Outputs and speedy service. It has the only elevator-type 
electric furnace that allows blackheart castings to be annealed in 
48 hours instead of the usual 9 days. Call in Gloucester about 
that next casting job and save yourself time and money. 


Give the job to 


GLOUCESTER FOUNDRY LTD., EMLYN WORKS, GLOUCESTER 


(A subsidiary of the Gloucester Railway Carriage & Wagon Co. Ltd.) 


Telephone: Gloucester 2304/ Telegrams: ‘Pulleys’ Gloucester 
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ze Asherry tha, % 


heer delight 


A perfect gift to the most critical 
palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 
sherry, both pale and beautifully 
dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 
proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d ; 
subsequent supplies at £12 
per dozen bottles. Your orders 


will have prompt attention. 


Pintail *<_ 








Established 18680 MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., PERTH, SCOTLAND, 
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being restored to open general licence. Specific licences 
will still be needed to import air guns, fireworks and egg 
timers ; these and many other articles are still confined by 
the quotas that date from the emergency import restric- 
tions of late 1951 and early 1952. The new quotas 
announced by the Board of Trade for such imports from 
Western Europe are substantially unchanged in value, at 
{13 million for the second half of this year. Lest it requires 
an undue feat of imagination to visualise the threat to 
Britain’s balance of payments in freeing the remaining goods, 
the official viewpoint may help. 

Chis year Britain liberalised 80 per cent of imports on 
private account from Western Europe, and some risks were 
taken in reaching that figure. The real increase in British 
overseas expenditure following the relaxations of March, 
1953, has probably been masked by the fall in imports of 
textiles, and the relaxations made at the end of last year 
have not had time to show their effect. There have also 
been further relaxations on imports from dollar sources. 
Although many of the items in the groups still on quota 
appear trivial enough, past experience, and the fact that the 
existing quotas are being fully taken up, suggests that 
decontrol might result in an appreciable rise in expendi- 
ture. No increase in imports is expected to result from 
the items now freed ; some of these quotas were not being 
fully used, and the inclusion of other items merely removes 
anomalies in the previous lists. So no additional risk is 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Against the strongest of competition from America and 
Germany, Metropolitan-Vickers has succeeded in obtaining 
the contract to build 94 diesel-electric motors for the Irish 
railways. The electric equipment will be made by Metro- 
politan-Vickers at Manchester and Sheffield, the diesel 
engines by Crossley Brothers of Manchester, and the 
mechanical parts by Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
aa at Birmingham. The contract is worth {£43 
million. 


* 


Dunlop Rubber Company announces a 12 per cent divi- 
dend and 2 per cent cash bonus, making 14 per cent for 
1953, payable on a capital increased by a 50 per cent scrip 
bonus last February. This compares with a total of 174 per 
cent a year ago on the old capital. In terms of the present 
capital the comparison is between the equivalent of 113 per 
cent for 1952 and 14 per cent. Group net profits after tax 
have risen from £3,497,825 to £4,068,426. 


. 
The issue of 780,000 new Ios. ordinary shares to share- 


holders of African and European Investment Trust at 45s. 
is being made in the ratio of one for three, and not one 


being accepted now, be sterling as strong as it may. 


Company Notes 


PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL. 
From the full accounts of P and O Steam 
Navigation Company the investor will 
gain a broad insight into the problems of 
shipping, for the group is one of the 
wealthy giants of the industry ; it operates 
passenger liners, cargo liners and tramps 
and the directors’ report is richly informa- 
tive. He will probably also gain three 
impressions, First that even a wealthy 
giant of the shipping business does not 
carry anything like as much surplus 
wealth as is widely supposed ; secondly, 
that a hard struggle lies ahead; and thirdly, 
that for the moment P and O appears to 
have passed the peak of its new ship- 
building programme though it remains to 
be seen whether Mr Butler’s investment 
allowance will give it new impetus. 


As a group P and O disclose their full 
consolidated profit and do not use the 
shipping exemption from the rigours of 
the 1948 Companies Act, The consoli- 
dated balance sheet includes some hidden 
reserves dating from before 1950 and 
individually the accounts of the sub- 
Sidiaries use the escape clause in striking 
their profits (though these are adjusted to 
the full figures on consolidation). In dis- 
Cussing the preliminary figures on- April 
24th The Economist therefore gave the 
Wrong impression. The fall in group net 
Droits before tax for the year ended 


September 30th from £13.9 million to £8.5 
million tells the full story. The 22 per 
cent deferred dividend is still handsomely 
covered by net profits ; but the directors 
are evidently much impressed by the con- 
tinued need to make large retentions of 
earnings in excess of statutary deprecia- 
tion and give the broadest of hints that 
the one for one deferred share bonus may 
not lead to a more liberal distribution 
policy. “If the physical resources of the 
group are not to shrink, enough must be 
set aside each year to replace its existing 
physical assets, and in spite of all the com- 
panies’ efforts they are not doing this.” 
Indeed, formidable sums in addition to 
statutary depreciation are being ploughed 
back. Last year out of a consolidated net 
profit of £5.4 million, compared with 
£6.9 million, £2.1 million (compared with 
£3.4 million) was added to fixed assets 
replacement reserve, and {1.4 million 
(against £1.8 million) retained in the sub- 
sidiaries. 

The report explains that the group has 
suffered most from lower freight rates 
applicable to the tramp trades and to bulk 
commodities. Except on the Eastern 
routes where the group suffered from 
Japanese competition the cargo liner 
trades fared less badly than the tramp 
section. Passenger trades actually showed 
some recovery after the set-back of 1952, 


for ten as stated in The Economist of April 17th. 


but as each new vessel comes into service 
the depreciation charge grows substan- 
tially and the directors find no reduction 
in operating expenses as a whole. 


The group’s shipbuilding programme 
appears to have begun to run off. The 
estimated cost of ships under construction 
is down from {23.2 million to £18.6 
million, the shipbuilding bills payable 
from £1.8 million to £900,000 and the 
capital commitments for ships ordered 
but not laid down at September 30th from 
£15.9 million to £12.3 million. The de- 
ferred units at 77s. 6d. yield 5} per cent 
on the basis of a maintained 22 per cent 
dividend. 


* 


DE HAVILLAND. A slip of 
paper in the full report of de Havilland 
Aircraft Company explains why share- 
holders cannot use this report to assess the 
future of the company. It states that 
“since the report and accounts were put 
into the printer’s hands there has unfor- 
tunately been a further Comet accident, 
with regrettable loss of life. The Certifi- 
cate of Airworthiness for the type has been 
withdrawn pending the investigation of 
the cause, and at this stage it is possible 
only to express the hope that the cause 
will be quickly determined and rectified.” 
Shareholders will have to wait until the 
annual general meeting to see how far the 
suspension of work on the Comet I and 
Comet II will affect the company’s for- 
tunes. It seems, however, that there is 
enough work on hand in the de Havilland 
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factories themselves to employ the men 
who were working on the Comets ; but 
such a suspension is bound to entail heavy 
cost even if, as must be hoped, it peoves 
temporary. 

It is clear from the accounts chiemsclves 
that the two tragic accidents occurred at 
the time when the group was in full stride. 
Profits were rising ; new money, from the 
preference and ordinary share issues, had 
been introduced ; the net book value of 
fixéd assets had risen from £2.9 million to 
£5.3 million; and stocks had increased 
from £17.9 million to £20.4 million. If 
the accidents had not occurred all these 
changes would have been reckoned as 
signs of strength. Now they are over- 
shadowed by a gigantic question mark. 

The group’s future prosperity is 
becoming increasingly dependent upon 


Years to Sept. 30, 

1952 1953 

Consolidated earnings :- 
lrading profit 
DYOCISTIONR S66. snes 
— ation .. ieee caewe 
t pro 


ne airy ai 


f 
3,920,105 
999,597 
1,799,112 
820,768 
226,125 


* 
2,332,404 
682,450 
1,053,175 
597,108 
172,677 


Ordit ary 
7 
282,179 
250,000 
93,228 


74* 
321,256 
250,000 

20,241 


Retained bysubsidiaries 
General reserve....... 
Added to carry forward 
Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
OORT S 5 ise sk ce 
Net current assets.... 
Stocks ° 
eT SS ees 
Bank overdrafts 4,294,552 
Reserves 5,937,900 
Ordinary capital...... 4,385,459 
£1 ordinary stock 24s, 6d. yields per cent. 
*7} per cent dividend declaréd on old stock of 
£4,385,459 and one quarter of that rate (1j per 
cent) on new stock of £4,385,459. 


2,885,613 
7,105,546 
17,936,170 
477,566 


5,307,255 
12,941,591 
20,406,032 

795,021 

3,201,429 

7,485,830 

8,770,918 


£6 2s, 


the production of civil aircraft. The 
chairman, Mr F. T. Hearle, justifies the 
company’s conservative dividend policy by 
referring to the “more difficult times ” 
that the industry may have to meet. He 
adds that “in the period to follow the 
passing of the peak of home rearmament 
business much will depend on the success 
of the latest military types and the further 


sales of the later versions of the Comet 
airliner.’ The market for military air- 
craft, both here and abroad, may soon 
begin to contract, and Mr Hearle adds 
that while “civil orders are substantial, 
yet the flow is not so great as it was.’ 


* 


ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT. The boom in the building 
and construction trades has had the 
apparently paradoxical effect of reducing 
the profits of the “ Blue Circle” group of 
cement manufacturers. The explanation 
is that demand ran ahead of capacity. The 
group had therefore to reduce its profit- 
able exports of cement and, as demand was 
swollen by the need for cement in the 
flood damaged areas, had to import large 
quantities of cement from the Continent. 
This high cost cement was sold by the 
“Blue Circle”-companies at ordinary home 
trade prices, which were considerably 
lower than purchase prices. The losses on 
these sales led to the slight decline in the 
trading profits of Associated Portland 
Cament from £4,172,379 to £4,036,510. 
Its two subsidiaries, Alpha Cement and 
British Portland Cement, also reported 
slight falls in their trading profits, from 
£1,270,021 to £977,440 and from 
£3,401,334 to £3,164,710 respectively. 

The directors of these companies are, 
however, obviously confident that the 
decline in profits is due to temporary 
factors. Shipments of imported cement 
have already declined and the group has 
already set in train projects to increase 
capacity. Hence, they have not hesitated 
to put the ordinary dividend of Associated 
Portland up effectively from 15 to 17} per 
cent. In 1952, a total dividend of 6s. on. 
each £1 stock unit was paid on a capital of 
£4 million ; for 1953 a total dividend of 
3s. 6d. on each £1 unit will be paid on a 
capital of £8 million, as increased by the 
100 per cent share bonus. At the current 
price of 75s. 6d. these units offer a yield 
of about 4% per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGI: 


Next Account begins: May 19th. 
Next Contango Day : May 19th. 
Next Settlement Day: May 11 th. 


GILT-EDGED stocks stole the limelic';; 
again in the market this week, but ind 
trial equities also advanced. The stren 

of the Funds affected both short and |. 
dated stocks; it was based upon 
strength of sterling, the good showing |: 
the gold and dollar figures, and renew: 
suggestions that Bank rate would 
reduced: Bank and discount comp: 
shares appreciated in sympathy with 1 
movement. With buying interest conc: 
trated upon gilt-edged and indust: 
issues, the foreign bonds were neglec: 
and only fractional movements 
occurred. 


Almost all the leading equities shared 
in the advance in the industrial mart 
which carried the Financial Tin 
ordinary share index up to 146.2 by the 
close on Wednesday. Brewery shares 
took part in the rally, while store shares 
(particularly Marks and Spencer and 
United Drapery Stores) made some hand- 
some gains. Throughout this period 
Unilever remained strong, closing on 
Wednesday at 68s. 9d. Cement shares 
were also prominent following the state- 
ment by the chairman of Rugby Portland 
Cement ; the shares of that company put 
on 2s. 9d. to 33s. 6d. while the shares of 
the “ Blue Circle” group were bought in 
advance of the dividend. Paper shares 
rose after the preliminary statement o! 
Albert E. Reed, whose shares on Tuesday 
gained 2s. 9d. to 72s. 6d. Rayon shares 
were also in demand, partly in respon: 
to the announcement of the ne\ 
Courtaulds factory. In a firm market fo: 
engineering shares, BSA gained 3s. 6d. to 
55s. following strong buying in the Bir- 
mingham market. The only groups which 
did not take part in the rally were tobacco 
issues and shipping shares, which were 
unsettled by the P. and O. report. That 
company’s deferred shares fell 3s. to 76 
Oils were firm, but rubber shares were 
dull. Little business was reported 
Kaffirs, which, after closing the 
account on a dull note began to pick up 
again when the new account opened. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
























o Coronation wre not included in yield. (h) 
P) 5% net capital distribution. 
') Yield basis 7%. (w) Yield basis 20%. 














Field a Ve 2% 
ield basis gross. 
(9 Yield basis 18-1 -18% gross. (y) Yield basis 





To latest date. 














(m) Yield basis 10%, after capital bonus. 
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42 102 |German 44%........ 129 | 1274 80/- | 69/7 24a} 15 djTurner & Newall £1. 76/- | 79/6 |4 8 1 
159? | 132% |Japan 5% Beko oc 148} | 148 69/6 57/6 6 a} 92dj)Unilever {1 .........| 65/9 | 68/9* |4l1 8 
186} | 1684 Zo 54% Conv. 1930) 1373 1723 38/3 32/3 4x%,a| 1}tb,United Molasses 10/-. .| 36/- 36/3 ;6 1 6¢ 
, 33/9 | 28 Nil Nil ajC T Se {1; 31/6 
/ / Nil ¢ Nil ajCons. Tea & Lands 1 Sl/—- | Nil 
. 2/3 | 1/10} 35 ¢ 10 cLondonAsiaticRbr.2/| 2/24 | 2/2819 20 
<a ORDINARY Price, | Price, 49/3 37/9 5 al 15 dUnited = Betong 41) 48/14 | 46/3* | 8 13 90 
ividends ~ ‘April 28 M ay 5, INES 
(a) (b) {ec} STOCKS 1954 1954 6 fs 5% we — apiingio- hana. 10 pel oft | 641419 0 
ies ease / 68/3 a Ye Beers 5/- Bearer..} 79/3 | 80/6 12 8 6 
of %, | BANKS . pee eee 101, 105! 56/6 Free State Geduld 5/-; 83/1} | 79/44 | _ Nil 
7 a| 9 biBarclays {1......... 45/- | 45/- 14 8 16/3 | 54/9 8ic| 10 c\Randfontein {1...... | 57/6 | 58/6 |3 8 5 
6a 8 b Lloyds “ nae 6, fl pd 61/- | 61/- | 411 6/44 | 4/103} 20 ¢ 22 ciLondon Tin 4/-...... | 5/10} 5/10}14 19 7 
Sha ae “ye i evi i : 1 16% | 175 b} 50 ai Rhokana fl......... gy : 2 
ad rov. “B” pa. = | (9/~ * Ex div dend. 
9a 9 b\Westminster £4, f1 pd.| 85/- | 85/- | 4 4 ; 
Tha, 174 Alexanders £2, £1 9/9 | 98/9 |5 1 
io) 14b Alexanders , ot pa. me 0.823 eS New: ¥ York Closing Prices 
> | &@ 5 b Union Disc. f1....... 48/- | 49/- 14 1 = wink rn meee oe 
4a} 4 bBarc.(D.C.&0)“A'Ll| 40/- | 40/- | 4 0 | Apr. ae A Tae 
7a 7 Chart. Bk. of india {1| 43/- | 43/- | 6 10 |28 | 5 tS 
INSURANCE oe eee , $ 5 
50 @ 85 beg. & Gen. £1, 5/- ” 11§ 11? | 217 Balt. & Ohio.| 20} | 203 Am. Smelting, i 
| 20tal 40¢b/Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 214% | 21 |5 1 6 [Can. Pac.....| 23§ | 233 JAm. Viscose .. 17% | 17 
| 105tc\112§+¢c\Prudential “A” £1...| 383* | 395 |5 3 N.Y. Cent....| 21$ | 22 (Cel. of’ Amer.. 63% | 63 
BREWERIES, ETC. Pennsyl. ..... 164 | 17 [Chrysler .....! 36! 49 
10 a) 33 OiBass £1. ......0600-- 126/10}/128/13 | 6 14 Amer. Tel. ...|166 (168} [Gen. Elec.. 86; | 88* 
15 Tha Disti Steeseeunss> 20/- | 20/- | 410 Stand. Gas...| 12g | 12§ [Gen. Motor. . ~+| 4% | 453 
7 @ 11 bGuinness 10/-........ 32/6 | 32/6 |5 10 9 |United Corp... 3 oodyear =.=. + 90k | 40k 
8a aloes gama ‘A’ Ord. fi 113/3 {115/- | 313 1d]W. Union Tel. 37} | 3 —. cee PY 403° 
xX dividen 
Yield calculated on gross basis. Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) Whole year’s dividend. (d) Yield basis 21%. (e) To earliest 
j ) Flat yield, (hk) Also 4% tax free Seen | or 50%, tax free from capital profits ; yield basis 22-27%. _'(é) 12% paid for 9 months ; yield basis 16%. 


(n} Yield basis 14%. 


(t) In addition ti $3 not subject to tax, from capital profits, 


%- (8) Yield basis 113%. 
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| The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appear: | 
BRITISH ; OVERSEAS 
> es Prices and Wages............++. This week Western Europe : 

| & t a t ] my t ] C oy Production and Consumption April 10th Production and Trade...... This week 

| MSROIET «oc insvioesscctsnesoresa April 17th British Commonwealth ...... April 10th 
External Trade...............++. May Ist Western Europe : 

| Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 17th 
Industrial Profits............++« April 24th United States ........0.eeesees May ist | 
| World Trade......cssessseeses April 24th | 


bs 





Prices and Wages 









1952 1953 1954 





April 21 | April 28 | May 5 


pe as 
| April 20 April 27 











Unit 


April 13 


mid-June 





WORLD PRICES 





| 
Commodity Price Indicator : (') Nee he ary | : 
- 26 | 89 90 | 90 90 99 99 | 100 9 
AM TOONS 6 oc ah ene bn kn cane ens ene 1952 100 ‘a so | ax 95 | 5 | % 120 | 120 | 129 | a 
I od PR PP ee oe ee ee | ea 167 99 | 37 34 | 84 | 84 38 | 83 | 90 | ~ 
ma 99 100 80 78 | 79 | 79 84 83 | 83 82 
Cher Ueki .vccvescsscoseeadaxet Pg 131 96 | 9} 10] 103; 104| £44) £«°993| @& 13 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
8 Base wae Nas Vat te ae Es 
| | | i 
Satris - she Beans 1951 1962 : 3965 Jan. | Feb. | March | Dec. Jan. | Feb. h 
: 

Old series : x . wae an eA : aT SSL oe 
All DEA sot ktssawanensnen 938 = 10 315-0 323-3 323°5 523°2 | 3519-0 523-6 a2i°4) 63 21-¢ 524-2 
Mameebene ee Pe 253-9| 292-0| 314-6] 304-0! 306-7| 308-6] 309-1 | 309-2) 312-5) 317-4 

Materials used in: | June 30 > 

on -foor nufacturing . |1949=10 3. 62-1; 145-8 151-9; 150-5; 151-0 141-7 140-8 140°3 141:7 
edo or Te ee 149.9| 145-1] 148-6 | 148-1 | 147-9 ast | ite | os aes 
Electrical machinery. ...........-++ ee 151-9| 165-4; 155-2] 162-2; 161-3| 160-4 +3 | -3 | 5: 155 
Building and civil aainaeiing icpt ava i 125-6 133-6 | 130-4 131-2} 131-0| 131-0 130-0; 130-0; 129-7 1304 
House building sige Gis wim sma ek arece se | ” 123-0 130-6 | 128-7 129:0; 129-0; 129-2 128-4 | 128-6 | 128-5 | = 129-5 

Commodities: — . 

bbeee: COO. . oc cnan os sebeonesnnas 223-2 171-9} 140-6 142-1 142-1 | 138-3 143-3 144-7; 149-1 5°8 
Weer a2 252-3| 147-9; 1M-1] 161-1} 161-6) 168-1] 167-0} 165-6) 159-3) 160-4 
tubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future | 499-1 282:8; 199-1 245-2 227-0 | 219-2 173-1} 167-5; 163-6; 163-9 
Rubber, No. 1 , > | 3.0 aa 
Softwood, imported..........eeee0. as 143-5 158-0 | 144-1 151-7 151-3 | 151-3 138-9 140-5 | 142 L42( 
Copper, ex-warehouse (*) .........6- | i 187-5 | 220-7 217-6 242-6 242-6 241-7 199-6 195-1 197-3 204-3 
sate pe E TAIL PRICES ie | | | 
: Fr ; ’ } } 
"All items . Uv dniks sce de cenaniedenene 11947 = 10 125 | 136 140 138 | 139 140 140 140 140 | 141 
Jan. 15, i e 

A POR. s conan isdcdaesewaneawe 11952 =1 | 102-6 105-8 104-4! 104-7 105-4 105-6 105-8 105-6 106 6 
Re coe Re S| 105-4] 1in-3} 109-2 | 109-6 | 110-7] 109-6 | 110-2 | 109-5| 1116 
WINE 6 ie cncvedekvwennSakekeunes 11938 = 100" 202 | 221 | 228 225 | 225 227 227 228 227 | 229 
Food a Ake Wee bck keh oe | 191 | 221 | 2335 229 | 230 232 230 231 | 229 oH 
pt SE SURES. 6 iv cusndes cases a 119 | 122 129 124 | 125 125 131 132 132 132 
COMMON cc dsi chun eonncdecanssn ee | ee 249 259 253 251 | 252 253 255 254 255 | 256 
217 
Pe GE ck don bnkccease ctke™ se 177 197 207 203 | 203 208 214 215 216 217 
Household durable goods........... “he 288 | 294 286 291 290 290 286 285 285 285 
DM io p ick cee eaesockeeeaeene es 318 255 256 256 256 256 257 257 | 257 257 
Sn a pei ae ee ee | ; \ { 386 387 386 | 387 387 387 387 | 387 | 387 

Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 
consumer spending).......seeeceeees 11938=1 48 45 44 4h 44 44 44 a4 44 43 
UK TERMS OF tRAORH 3 | | 

import prices : a6 
An iene ee wae we ace ateia aia ed ewan 1955 —=1 117; . 113 100 103 | 102 } 102 98 98 97 = 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... » 4 ao no 102 i oar i oar ps a 7 96 
PON: MME Sick von boar enk Sees - | | ‘ 9 

eo eee s 98; 103 ' 300 101 | 101 101 99 99 99 | . 
AD mranulactiwesé soe Siss dna ccaweat a 98 | 103 a a3 | | 101 = = * : 
MONE -5. os oS inn eed olds a bebaes aes a i 104 | a 
Engineering products .............. me \ 89 99 100 101 | 100 101 99 100 100 a 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ es 117 | 112 | 100 100 | 100 101 101 101 102 | ( 

Terms of trade : | i " 
Ratio of import to export prices..... oF 118 109 100 102 101 101 99 99 98 

} 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS | od 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952—1 100-0 77-5 79-3 80-0 83-2 71:5 71:9 717-6 | 17 
UK WAGES 


Weekly wage rates : | June 30, | | ‘ 
A WOE 65 inns ¢akuntwadescaxe? 1947 = 100; 120; . 130} 136 134 | 135 135 138 | 139 | 139 | 133 
BOW Sos bi padres bahensaekion waa ee paeh i re 119 | 129 134 132 | 134 134 136 | 137 137 | 44 
WON Sah ies cakewakakes cus “s 123 | 133 140 138 | 138 139 143 143 | 145 | AY 

Weekly earnings :(°) : | 
RM MOC 5; cous Oh eeas Bheece ka s. d. 141 1; 151 11} 160 1 . ins e 
OE sae ak tk cheese bc bee dae bewka “ 166 0 178 6} 189 2 ‘i ead ‘oo ° 
MOONE 55 5505 EwkbB nine + 4 Gale wee ew Re 90 17. 9-41. 3025 ée eal wee . - 

Oct., i i 
Ali workers ...... ppidvekweeeueeacs \1938=1 265 | 285 | 301 oa ‘ an on 
ME it ekawia ns ckwat caresses an cans i i 241 | 259 274 is 
NE ss i ee eee ee 1 ss 277 | 296 | 315 






s+. 


(‘) From August, 1953, the index has been revised to show a more representative wheat 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper. 
tions made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London an 
influenced by charges in the composition of trade as well as 


rice. (?) Figures up to July, 1953, relate to delivery prs 
(*) The index of retai ce has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calcula 
( 


d Cambridge Economic Service. Annual figures are based on unit values and are thereloré 
price movements. = (®) Surveys made twice a year: annual figures relate to October survey. 


Pn 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 





























INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 



















| 
, 


| Nether- | 


Germany 
F.R. | lands 


Greece | Ireland Italy Norway | Sweden | Turkey 



















































1938... .sceeeeeeereeeneee 82 17 90 193 132 16 101 89 81 | 67 63 
Saat ..... 2. 00ceaeeeeeeeae 181 114 117 131 231 171 124 147 130 133 110 133 
+083 ,.... +0 0aeceuneene ‘ ‘ 114 119 125 252 193 ‘gi 161 144 139 lll i 
1953, Se DEF cw sccsccee 197 117 130 124 265 207 139°) 167 153 149 115 
ae MMR RSS he 205 117 128 128 271 223 a 180 161 148 122 
” November «saci cseeen 206 118 128 133 282 229 ‘a 174 151 152 121 
” December. ..esssecess 3 117 119 135 266 229 ; 173 152 137 121 
1964, fenuary . «i dans ennnns ; s 115 133 246 | 224 | ‘ Mb nas 116 | 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE ”) 
mn. mn. mn. 000 mn. |__s mn. 000 mn. mn. ‘000 mn. | os. tent | cee il 
Month! — or schillings | francs kroner francs | D. marks | drachmas £ lire | guilders | kroner kroner a oa 
calendar months ee - $$ $$$___—_—____ jovani i id upeabdioans Winissenithcestpaiea labia elaine 
IMPORTS (¢.i.f.) 
20M... «0 da@eeeeeea 50 1,922 135 3-84 505 | 1-2 3-45 | 0-94 118 99 174} 12:5 
008... .cak sue 1,163 | 10,252 550 | 132-64 1,350 | 432-9 14-35 | 120-48 694 520 746 | 129-7 
S088... wv « cnaencenaiena 1,106 | 10,094 573 | 121-52 1,334 | 592-6 15-28 | 124-75 738 543 | 680; 124-3 
1953, October .......eeees 1,092 | 10,642 635 | 110-80 1,432 | 676-8] 18-44| 120-95 803 541 | 730 | 134-7 
NN ers. «retlg 1,263 | 10,407 610 | 122-37 1,475 | 862-2 16:22 | 122-47 806 559 | 738 | 130-9 
” December 1,361 | 10,585 606 | 118-79 1,581 | 815-9} 17-04 130-30 833 680 717 | 159-5 
1954, January .........000. 1,207 9,796 576 | 135-20 1,313 | 1772-2] 15-74| 132-30 840 540 | 709 | 94-9 
February .........00. sae ; 127-91 1,214|  ... a cae n= Fh nage ee oe 
Se ee — = — — = — — A  — — ————— oo — —_ — ——_ 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
TE ........0»0sxokeeneeee 1,806 128 2-55 468 0-9 2-02 87 65 154 12-1 
1952 . 10,212 483 | 118-04 1,409 149-9 8-41 660 337 674; 84-7 
1953 . 9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542 | 282-1 9-50 717 303 637 92-4 
1953, October 10,308 574 | 123-95 1,725 | 635-6| 10-68 806 344 740 91-3 
Nov : 9,664 599 | 135-38 1,645 | 504-7 9-11 737 307 737 111-0 
, December.........se0e 1,367 9,874 521 | 125-06 2,096 | 469-6/| 10-00 681 321 709 | 139-6 
1954, January ......4.620e60 1,040 9,593 477 | 120-17 1502 | 441-3; 8-14 758 303 | 585 73-8 
» February .........e. ae he | 130-61 1508; ... | eee é eee FS 
en ——————— a te eidneiiins — — = ———————— idle — —= 
BALANCE 
WD ......ceuweunsaeeen -|— 20 - - 2 | — 0-4 
me de scocdeebcan cunteunl - 265 + - KS | - =. 
oases s cuec aie - + - 4] = 31: 
1953, October ........eece0 + 157 + + 10/| — 3-4 
os sevensivat Séxnbaseon + 4 + - Li = 8-9 
». December. . iisau ccc a 6 + }— (68) — 19-9 
1954, January ceecee cee | ne + — 124|- 21-1 
og POUR. occ cvean sen Sue + * | — 28-8 
—- - —— — ———_—_ ———- oe ———-———-- eee —— ———--- — _-~ ____ __—. = — SE 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 
ae. IMPORTS 
: : — 
0B ........ccwsanin 249 79 92 118 100 94 | 91 
SUED os... 0. 0Sekee eee 241 98 158 132 128 118 220 
TOU os o000sndeceeneeeee 271 110 174 157 141 117 219 
1953, September .......... 284 96 170 166 138 | 112% 213 
= October... cas 306 130 181 | 170 144 234 
» November ........... 310 113 186 | 174 151 133 253 
» December..........-- 335 120 187 187 169 | 295 
1954, Jai Bary . Ce ae ee 282 eee eee } eee 143 ese ee 
| oe ficsinasecoaee 
ail EXPORTS ae 
RRS | 125 530 a 136 125 156 | 123 111 107 
Oe vaseline 202 133 186 209 670}... 164 140 256 140 134 150 
BOO cs... cu cuubeeeee 270 144 207 221 783 a 185 152 292 144 142 183 
1953, Septembe 783 223 149 349 149 1495) 143 
2 October cs a a nt 235 900 199 170 366 408 if 186 
» November ........... 309 153 229 |< 260 849 175 169 341 151 |}> 164/4 209 
» December............ 339 154 246 1,079 209 184 313 151 275 
1954, bee) PERE 263 ie ze | 231 | 783 oa pi : 145 | oun ea 


(*) This covers mining, manufacturin ici 
; g, electricity 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas ; 
exports) wit 


h the exception of Ireland which covers general trade; Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


factured with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
= rn aemeeeenel gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. _(*) Special trade (excluding 
i (*) Average of third quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May lst, 


an ‘‘ above-line ’ 


surplus 


there 
(after allowing 


was 
for 


Sinking Funds) of £5,823,000 compared with * 


a deficit of 422,351,000 in the previous week 
and a surplus of {21,827,000 in the correspond- 
bringing the cumulative 
eficit to £58,904,000 (£26,576,000 in 1953-54). 


absorbed 


period of last year, 


Het expendi ture 
£9,265,000, raising 
deficit to {68,935,000 ( 


| Esti- 
mate, 


000 
e 1954-55 





GLA 


| 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax 1800,000 

r-tax 132,000 
Death Duties 164,375 
Stamp: 55.000 
Profit x & EP! 172,000 
Excess Profits Levy! 60,000 
ype ial Contriou- |} 

tion id other f 1,000 

Inland Revenue. .| } 

Total Inland Rev..,2384,375 
Customs 1062,500 
aed o. sc ¥eves 719,000 
Total Customs and 

Excise : 1781 ,500 
Motor Dut 77,000 
Broadcast ‘Li ences, 21,000 
Ss sade vy Loans ‘ 24.000 
Miscellaneous .....' 245,000 
Wis ds santa seean 4532,875 
Ord. Expenditure } 
Debt Interest ... 570,000 
Payments to N. Ire 

land Exchequer 51,000 
Other Cons. Fund 10.000 
Supply Services ...|3855,399 
Ws iss swan awe 4486,399 
Sinking Funds ....| 36,000 






“ Above-line” Surplus or 
Deficit . 
Selow-line” Net I E xpendi- 
CUTS oc ccedossuecs cease 


Total Surplus or Deficit. . 


Nat Receipts from : 
fax Reserve Certificates. . 
>avings Certificates 

Defence Bonds .. 





FLOATING 


(£ million) 









| 
Date f | 
} Tender 


1953 j 
May 2..... | 3,010-0| 1,478-8 6 4,745: 
1954 } 
Jan. 30 3,060-0 | 1,442-6 4 4,746: 
Feb. 6..... 3,040-0 | 1,362-5 ‘5 4 638: 
13 3,040-0 | 1'303-8). 265-7 4,609- 
20 3,040-0 | 1.331-9} 293-5 | 4.665- 
” 37 3,050-0 | 1'320-5 aged 4'649- 

Mar. 6..... 3,060-0 | 1,358-2] 286-2 | 1-0 | 4.705. 
= eee 3,080-0 | 1345-5] 301-7 | 0-3 | 4°727- 
’ 20..x.. | 3:100-0 | 1°359-7] 369-6 |... | 4’g29- 
7 4,491-4 327-9 | 4.819- 

} 

April 10..... 3,150-0 | 1387-8] 298-2 | 4,836- 
i Pe 3,190-0| 1382-7} 308-3 | |. | 4'8a1- 
- aes 3,210-0| 1,359-3) 315-0 | |. | 4’ge4- 

May 1..... | 3,230-0] 1350-2] 287-2 | ... | 4,867- 





** below-line és 


Treasury Bills 


the total 
(£49,979,000 in 1953-54). 











| 
| 






26,576 
23,403 ,03 






49,979 | 







24,661 26,496 
6,600 400} 1,800 100 
—7,696| —3,764]—1016, — 678 | 


DEBT 


Ways and Means | 
Advances 





cumulative 


i 
Week | Week | 
1 










21,827 5,823 
10,930) 9,265 


32,757 3,442 











Total 

Floating 
Public | Bank of | Debt 
Depts. | England 





Orn o > 


oo fh PS 


3 
4 





j 
; 
| 
i 
i 
' 


| 





April 1, | April 1, 

1953 1954 to to 
to to May May 

May 2, May 1, 2, 1, 
1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 

! 

128,534 107,127] 23,277 23,096 
9,800| 9,900] 1,600 1,500 
19,000! 14,300] 3,300) 2,500 
5,300; 5,300} 1,300 1,300 
15,300 10,500] 2,500, 2,100 
2,900; 4,700] 300 600 

- 110] 100} — — 

180,944 151.9 927152.277 31,096 
94,171 96,778] 21,424 22,738 
53,430! 45,480]37,240 26,265 

147,601 | 142,2 2581 58,664 49,003 
4,080; 4,891] 799 630 
1,000; 1,250} 1,000 1,250 

54 106} — — 

11,915! 7,550] 214 oF 

345,585 307, ge 92,954 $2, 583 | 
74,747| 71,834] 18,863, 16,495 
2,938} 3,424) — | 1,712] 

567 | 440 43 24 | 

292,371! 289,464] 51,521) 57,894 | 

370,624 "365,162 70, 427 76,125 
1,547; 1,7257 700, 640 


16,560; 16,022 








United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-81g-2-82 | 2-81g-2-82 | 2-81g-2-82 | 2-817-2-82 2-81j-2-82 | 2-8 81f 
Canadian $ ...... as 2-78-2-78) | 2-78-2-78§ | 2-784-2-78 | 2-774-2:78 | 2-778-2-77% 2-77 17 ff 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9863-9863 9863-986 9862 -986% 986} -9862 9868-9863 986; -9865 
Swiss-Fr......... 12-15 %-12- 33% 412 -244~-12-243'12- 25h-12- 12- 25-12-25}: 12-25f-12- 259 12-25)-12-258 12 25 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 158-95-141-05 [140-65-140-75 140-65~-140-75 140-65~-140- 75 140-65-140- 75 140-70-140- 80 14: 40-80 
| Dutch Gld. ......| | 10-56-10-72 }10-658-10-65§ 10-65$-10-65§/10-652-10-66 |10- 


| W. Ger. D-Mk, .. 


} Danish Kr. ..... 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 


United States $ o.. isc cs ced csasccs ic. pm-— 3c. pm-par ~ Cc. pm- ¢. pm-par | i. | “4 
conetien Re EF <n ee AR feds 4~fc. dis i gh x <a e. ds * fe. dis t , 
French Fr. «4 c.s0dstese+sasegnas 1}-3} dis 14-3} dis 4-3} dis 1}-3¢ dis 14-34 dis Ji ; 
Swiss Fr. vaainewsains Tena tees 2-1c. pm 2-le. pm lj-tc. pm | 1f-3c. pm 1f-Jc. pm 1 : 
es an? ; sis sid gee ees wnee mcebau a 4 pro-par 4 pm~par $ pm~par ‘ pm-par } pm- on $ Pr ; 
oe oe i 9se Renda eepe peewee 2-lc. pm 1}-}c. pm 1}-}c. pm SS Sea ees pm 1}-te. Hei 

W. Ger. D-Mk,.. ce. .ccedsbesags --| 1}-dpf. pm | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par ae pape \tpf.pm - “ppt.is bpf.pn : 
| ORI ees oss ab ade Shs Memes d s 3-16 > 5-16 3-15 Sitpa | So pm 
ie Mes. vives tg ticoe veeseee-d 16-pm-I6 dis | 16 pm- {5 dis 16 pm 4 dia 1 ad ye 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm 


| Norwegian Kr,......3.. 


j 
i 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR\ 











) 
Tue influx of funds to London was re- —— «wa 
flected in last Friday’s Treasury bill 
tender, at which total applications rose by ae 
£22 million to £437.5 million, more than a 
£20 million above the previous record iil 
level reached a fortnight earlier. The | ssswe Department* : 
market had in anticipation raised its bid em - ae eee —— . en 6 13-3 
by 2d., to £99 9s. od. per cent for the Govt. debt and Securities® | 1,546-7 1621-7 | 1634? 
gi-day bills ; it bid at £99 9s. 8d. for the Poe lee nan: 2 ag © ay 3 - 7 
92-day bills offered on account of the | 
incidence of August bank holiday. Its | Banking Department : 
applications for these bills were allotted in |“ Public accounts.......... 14-4 11-7 15-4 
full and for the 91 day maturities at 34 pees ne nee mei ses| 2! 
per cent ; the upshot was a fractional in- NE us cauov ides :4adGus 65-3} 67-1 | 69-3 
crease in its average “proportion” from | Total .----+---+-sre+e0+ 388:2 | 574-1 3:3 
38 to 384 per cent. The average rate of Government ..........+45 321-5 | 355-6 | 353-1 
discount on all bills fell by 8d. to | Dycoumis and advances | 352) 15) 35 
£2 os. 11.36d.—the lowest rate since the TOE «ting bus nats’ os 370-4 | 377 376-5 
increase in Bank rate in March, 1952. Seen eee eT S| ltt 
In Lombard Street the week has been | “ Proportion”...... seeecks ‘9-1 4-1 3-9 
characterised by a superfluity of credit : ——. 
and sagging bill rates. By Wednesday | piauciary issue increased from £1,519 million to {1...> wake 
the rate for July maturities was down | on March 17, 1954. 
to 1/8 per cent and that for June maturi- 
ties to 1g per cent. Throughout the week TREASURY BILLS 
money was lent against bonds at down to — 
1} per cent. Amount ({ million) Average 
The gold market has had a less active | Date of - — = 
week. As the table below shows, prices —? Applied | netted Allotment | Rate 





at the fixing hovered round 249s., though © 
on Tuesday there was some dealing after 
the fixing at 249s. 2d. 

The Bank return shows, rather unex- 
pectedly, a sharp fall in bankers’ deposits, 
by £13.8 million to £275. ~ million, mainly 
on account of an increase in public 
accounts and an effective fall in Govern- 


ment securities. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
4%, 17/9/53) 3 Bank bills : 60 days 2 
Deposi ; Smonths 2 
a Smenths 3)-2% | 230 
Discount houses .. if Smonths 4% . 30 | 230-0 437: 5 ‘Bogs 
Money—Day-to-day. 2 Fine trade bills : 
Short periods..... 1j-23 | es cin a April 30th tenders > Me day bills a £99 9s = 
Treas. bills 2months 2 — ~4_ | Secured about 34 per cent of the sum applied for; highe 
Saniniie 4 Gmonths 3}-4} tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 


a maximum amount of £240 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





























Official 
| ‘Rates Market Rates : Spot 
“May 5 April 29 | April 30 Mayl | May3 | May4 | say 5 











$34 10-65% 10-65$-10-65§ 10-¢ 654 

11-67 & 11-84 #111 -752-11-76 |11-76)-11-769)/11- Tet 11-76} 11- 11-76§ 11-774-11-778 11°" 1-775 

79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 79-9 

14-37§-14- a 4+ 56-14-57 |14-578-14-57§ 14-57-14 - 579 14-57-14 - 578 14-574-14-572 14 

-| 19-194-19-484 | 19-44-19-444:19-444-10-45 19-444-19-45} 19-44}-19-443, 19-44-19-444.19-4 
19°85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01} 20-014-20-02 |20-014-20-01} 20-034-20-01} 20-01}-20-01}; 20 


One Month Forward Rates 


Portuguese Esc. . , j 
Swedish Kr . 
)-44 

ig 


16 pm-16 dis’; 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-15 dis | 15 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis ; lo pm: 


Gold Price at Fixing 











Price (s, d. per fine oz.) 








249/- 


eee ee ween 


248/11} | 


; 


249/04 
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STANDARD BANK 


; ng and operation of an en- 
oe terpt The National Bank of 


lasia is in a good position to help the wheels go round 
n more smoothly. ‘On the spot’ information, gathered from 
1§ branches throughout Australia, is readily obtainable 


WEST END Branch—? Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 


he Information Department of the Bank’s London Office. HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


| of SOUTH AFRICA uimitep | 
| Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the | 
: | Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of || 
3 Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. } 
2-9 i 
om es in | | Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 | 
, c | Capital Subscribed - - = £12,000,000 i 
1 } | : ; 
15:5 lia’s continued development | | Capital Paid-up - - - = = £7,000,000 | 
7 3 ( indoubted scope and oppor- Reserve Fund ‘ 7 a ~ -  £7,000,000 
; for the expansion of British | | 

ot trial interests and activities. 
i Ty the ‘alee aie aie |10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and. | 
+ ts, and later during the | ‘77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, €.C.4) } 
| | LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, £.C.2. 
| 


| 

i 
‘anil THE a4 AT 4 @ BS A L BAN K | BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | 
i OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 


il 
Soca RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
—f earned es Peneiay ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. | 








. Your best introduction to Australia 
i Head Office : 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne Banking Business of every description transacted 
- i London Office : 1) Lothbury, EC2 at all Branches and Agencies, 
9.) 6 5 Branches throughout Australic: Assets £257 Million re 
re] 
45 
45 
45 
44 
8 
$34 
os. 
igher 
as lor . 
A 
5 
21 <a 
2 
; 
5 
} 44 
lb 
ar 
m-10 dis a , 8.C.3, 
no did 1 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 24/28 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E 
BRANCHES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL CENTRES OF THE WORLD 
249 | r sas itch lesa iii a et ak ptabb Abb bh sant trp ar hehi she rcishbs thts ra / PAA ARIASRDN LAA Saab Pepash hones Ree te CPererettercree tt. 
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OUTSTANDING VALUE 


EN 


Why eA evn 





BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials 2,000,000,000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) Rials 460,000,000.00 

RESERVE (Issue Dept.) NIL 
Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 


MR. ALI ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative. 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 





| 
| 
| 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office: 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


* 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs. 8,000,000 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 





CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 


FOUNDED 1803 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament 


A World-wide Organisation 
‘transacting 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


General Manager? 
WILLIAM GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


HEAD OFFICE: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


LONDON OFFICE (TEMPORARY ADDRESS) 
9, Drapers Gardens (off Throgmorton St.), E.C.2. 
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SLOUGH ESTATES LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE INCREASE IN PROFIT 


LOSS OF VALUABLE INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


EFFECT OF RE-ZONING DECISION 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Slough Estates Limited will be held at 
Estates House, 16 Berkeley Street, 


London, W.1, on May 18, 1954. 
The directors report a net profit of 
{250,083 for the year ended December 31, 


1953, compared with £205,741 for the pre- 
r, and recommend the payment of 


vious ¥ 

a final dividend on the ordinary capital of 
6 per cent, making with the 2} per cent 
interim dividend already paid a total of 84 per 
cent for the year. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Sir Noel Mobbs, KCVO, OBE, 
chairman and managing director, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to December 31, 1953: 


My statement to the stockholders this year, 
the thirtieth I have made as your chairman, 
is of more than ordinary length and more 
than ordinary importance, because your board 
has been faced with a number of important 
decisions arising out of happenings in the 
year 1953. 


ACCOUNTS FOR 1953 


I will, first of all, refer to the profit for 
1953, which in the consolidated profit and 
loss account of the company and its wholly- 
qwned subsidiaries, is £259,000. It shows a 
satisfactory increase of £52,000 upon last 
years figures. : 

This is in part due to 21-year-old leases as 
they expire being renewed at rentals more in 
conformity with post-war conditions. 


It is also in some part due to our Canadian 
company—for its first eighteen months of 
necessity a liability—reaching the point where 
it is adding to our profits. 


, Both these sources of increased revenue 
should continue, and the board have decided 
therefore to recommend an increase of 1 per 
cent in the final dividend. 


he board have throughout followed a 
Policy o! maximum distribution of profits to 
stockholders consistent with the normal pre- 
servation of the business. 


aan the 195] accounts, after payment of 
= on and contractual redemption of de- 
; ntures and preference shares, the company 
cclared a dividend of 7} per cent, being 
auhes more than the remaining balance of 
vp for that year. On the 1952 accounts 
cone Lupany paid a similar dividend of 7} per 
an? being. Very little less than the remaining 
rgance of profit for that’ year, and on the 
dn wcoounts with an increased profit the 
: ucctors. recommend a dividend of 84 per 

t which will absorb nearly the whole of 

alance of profits of that year. 


‘ - 1949 the ordinary stockholders received 
ly issue Of one share for each share held, 

€n the dividend was reduced from 15 per 
cent to 74 per cent. 


DEVELOPMENTS OVERSEAS 


SIR NOEL MOBBS’S STATEMENT 


The return on investment in the company 
can hardly, therefore, be considered to be 
other than satisfactory and should, slowly 
perhaps, but surely, increase in the future. 


The company has some of the aspects of 
a public utility company. Eighty per cent of 
its assets are in Slough, to which town it is 
of considerable importance. Five of the 
directors live in that neighbourhood, and the 
business is conducted upon a careful policy 
which should be of long term value, both 
to the nation, the area in which it is develop- 
ing and the stockholders. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Stockholders will note that there are impor- 
tant changes in the balance-sheet figures. 


As at December 31, 1953, the properties 
(excluding the power house, which is subject 
to statutory depreciation, and your London 
and overseas properties, which are shown at 
cost) have been re-valued by Henry Butcher 
and Company, the city factory agents and 
valuers. 


The resultant increase in asset values has 
been allocated as to £311,868 to a capital 
building reserve and as to £1,129,342 to 
general capital reserve. 


In the development of trading estates it 
must be appreciated that it takes years for 
many of our assets to come into full earning 
capacity, but when they have done so, the 
position of your company should be very 
strong indeed. 


DRAINAGE AT SLOUGH 


In our earliest days your company had its 
own drainage system on the trading estate 
and its own sewerage works. It is, however, 
a statutory obligation to drain and we had 
to part with our plant to the local authority. 
The authority has been quite unable to keep 
pace with the developments on the trading 
estate and the neighbouring housing estates. 
I have no wish to criticise, nor is criticism 
warranted. The chief trouble arose during 
the war when the authorities could do little 
or nothing. The needful financial outlay, also, 
is very high. Your board, in conjunction with 
a few of the larger users of the town drainage 
system, has agreed to contribute voluntarily 
to the cost, although in the Commonwealth 
and elsewhere the local authorities are only 
too glad to provide drainage to our factories 
free of all cost. 


Nearly all applications in the last year or 
two which have received Board of Trade 
approval for the building of new or extension 
of existing factories at Slough, have had to 
be deferred by the local authority because 
of the impossibility of handling the drainage. 
Even the few factories we have built have 
been at increased cost with special equip- 
ment to handle drainage at night ; and today, 


and for how long I do not know, there is a 
serious hold-up of building operations. 


REDUCED BUILDING AREA OF THE 
SLOUGH TRADING ESTATE 


In 1947 the Town and Country Planning 
Act gave power to the local authorities to 
re-zone existing ripe industrial land for other 
purposes. 

Notwithstanding the expenditure of mil- 
lions of pounds upon its development and the 
possession of a special Act of Parliament 
covering the whole area of the estate, the 
authorities decided to re-zone for “ nursery 
garden ” purposes 80 acres out of the remain- 
ing 216 acres of our estate upon which fac- 
tories have not yet been erected. 


Under the termS of ministerfal pronounce- 
ments since, damages will be paid to us for 
such re-zoning, but in my opinion, no money 
will.compensate us or the town of Slough 
for the loss of such valuable industrial 
property. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


I have already said that the LCC are 
building a large housing estate on the 
northern boundary of our trading estate at 
Slough. The Londoners will want to find 
employment either in additional factories on 
our trading estate or in competition with the 
present labour in the existing factories. 


The LCC, to ensure new employment for 
its decanted population, applied for com- 
pulsory powers to purchase and build fac- 
tories unon some of our Jand—by an ironical 
coincidence—almost precisely the land that 
has now been sterilised by the Local 
Authorities. 


The Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning rejected the LCC’s application, pre- 
sumably upon the ground that your trading 
estate was quite capable of providing employ- 
ment for the new population. 


Hindered by the authorities from building 
because of the lack of drainage facilities and 
hamstrung in the loss of valuable land, I 
feel that there may be severe competition 
among workers for employment on our estate 
in a few years’ time. - This may ease the lot 
of our manufacturers, but I, personally, do 
not think it is for the good of the town or 
the nation. 


POWER PLANT AT SLOUGH 


The total generating capacity of the power 
station is now just upon 30,000 kW. 

In March a new high-pressure Stirling 
boiler of 80,000 Ib per hour capacity was 
installed and a new Parsons 5,970 kW Pass- 
Out Turbo Alternator. 


These two items with the necessary auxi- 
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liaries involved a capital expenditure of 
approximately £320,000. 


A record maximum load was experienced 
during the winter months and the question 
of further boiler plant is now under con- 
sideration for commissioning not later than 
1958, 


SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


For thirty years I have felt that, notwith- 
standing a complete responsibility to the 
stockholders of the company, this responsi- 
bility included and did not clash with a duty 
to the town of Slough and its representa- 
tives ; and covering all our trading estates, to 
the 100,000 people who depend upon con- 
tinuous employment of the workers thereon. 


In the supply of. power, light, steam, water, 
railways and other services at Slough from 
our own plants, we are carrying out duties 
of a public utility character and even in the 
granting of leases to suitable manufacturers 
our actions impinge materially upon the 
build-up of the town’s future. The rates 
charged for these public services and the 
factory rentals compare very favourably with 
those operative in new towns in the Greater 
London area, mostly upon State or 
municipally owned industrial land. 


Not only industrially has your company 
done its best for the town of Slough, but it 
has also spent and continues to spend con- 
siderable sums in the neighbourhood of our 
trading estates, and principally at Slough 
upon social, health and community facilities. 
In this important work we have collaborated 
with the local authorities, and I would like 
publicly to thank the Bucks County Council’s 
Education Committee, its chairman and chief 
officer, for the helpful spirit in which 
negotiations and co-operation have always 
taken place with me. 


The community centre upon the borders 
of our estate continues to have our full sup- 
port, and many manufacturers on the trading 
estate have felt it their duty and their wish 
to join in creating a community spirit in 
conjunction with the statutory authorities 
and employees. 


Slough stands high for its size as a cultural 
and recreative centre, and in this age of in- 
creasing mechanisation perhaps little yields 
in importance to the need for us all to learn 
how culturally and recreatively to employ our 
leisure hours. 


LEASEHOLD FACTORIES OR FREEHOLD 
FACTORIES 


In the great depression of 1930-31 Slough 
weathered the storm far better than most 
towns. 


In years gone by ownership of a factory 
may have been looked upon as a mark of 
responsibility. The modern trend is for a 
manufacturer to utilise his capital in his 
business rather than to sink it in bricks and 
mortar. Today, and particularly in the New 
World, many of the largest firms hold all 
their factories on lease. 


BUILDING COSTS OF FACTORIES 


A trading estate is a modern conception 
of concentrated light industry. One of the 
first policies upon which has been founded 
any success the company may have had is 
standardisation. All our factories vary in 
little but floor space area, and the cost of 
construction is much below that of a factory 
built by an architect for an individual 
manufacturer. 


Added to this is over thirty years of experi- 
ence, trial and error, in the economics of 
factory construction. In Canada we have 
gained valuable overseas experience, and our 
third, fourth and subsequent factories have 


cost to build over 25 per cent less than the 
first two. 


Voids on all our trading estates are prac- 
tically non-existent as for over twenty years 
there has been a waiting list of factory 
applicants. 


AJAX, CANADA 


I was at our trading estate at Ajax in 
February and found every completed factory 
was in full occupation and all partially com- 
pleted factories already let. There is plenty 
of additional land. 


Ajax had a population of 3,500 people 
when we went there two years ago. Since 
then the Municipality have spent—within a 
few hundred yards of our trading estate— 
£2 million in the development of roads, 
drainage, housing, a shopping centre, and 
other services and are spending another 
£500,000 in 1954, 


Situate about the same distance from 
Toronto (1,200,000 inhabitants) as Slough is 
from London, it borders the main four-lane 
highway and the railway from Toronto to 
Montreal. It is on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, a region that will be served by the 
new St. Lawrence Sea-way. 


AUSTRALIA 


In January of this year Mr Butler, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, said that 
Australia was “one of the most inspiring 
prospects for development.” 


In 1949 your company bought 1,500 acres 
of land suitable for trading estate develop- 
ment. It is situate a few miles from the 
centre of the city of Melbourne between that 
city and the modern, industrial town and port 
of Geelong, with the railway between them 
running through our land and the highway 
connecting them alongside. our land. 


The board do not consider that the time 
is ripe for building operations to commence 
but there are signs that in a year or two it 
should be economical to do so. 


KING’S NORTON, BIRMINGHAM 


This estate, of 140 factories, is almost com- 
pletely developed. Every factory is let, 
services to the manufacturers are purchased 
on the lowest scale by your company from 
the local authorities and distributed to the 
individual factories. 


GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 


This estate, of twenty-one factories, is 
fully let to the War Department under a 
lease expiring in 1959. Whether the War 
Office will require a new lease or whether 
the factories become available for commercial 
use, the rentals obtainable will be very much 
higher than those existing. 


LONDON HEADQUARTERS 


Slough Estates House in Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, continues to act as an inter- 
national trading centre for any of our manu- 
facturers. It gives them many of the 
advantages of an expensive London organisa- 
tion of their own, including an exhibition 
hall, interviewing, conference and board 
rooms and the services of a staff experienced 
in world trade and its modern difficulties. 
A club on the upper floors, of which over 
150 directors and senior executives of our 
manufacturing firms are members, fosters that 
spirit of friendliness and intercommunication 


which is a feature of the Slough Trading 
Estates. 


STAFF 


I would like once again to thank 
administrative staff and all our employees 
their whole-hearted efforts in the interests of 
the company during the past year. 


the 
for 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


FARMERS’ GOOD YEAR 


The twenty-fifth annual general mee: 
of this company will be held on May 19: 
ion. 
The following is an extract from the s' 
ment by the chairman, Mr E. J. Bunbu 
CBE, MC: 


Farming in general enjoyed a good yea: 
1953. Remarkably good spring wea): 
throughout England and Wales gave a flying 
start to the year, and provided ideal co: 
tions for all seasonal work in cultivations 
sowings ; it favoured lambing and gave 
assurance of abundant grass for hay 
silage. 

Farmers generally are to be congratul, 
on their impressive record of achievem 
during recent years in raising crop and |) 
stock yields. ese good results are the fri's 
of the greater use of fertilisers, the wise 
choice of new crop varieties, and improve 
and wider application of the latest scien! ‘i 
aids to weed and pest control. Ploughing 
grants, fertilisers subsidies and other measures 
initiated by the Government also helped 10 
bring about this improvement. 


The 1954 Annual Review of the economic 
condition and prospects of the agricultural 
industry emphasises the increasing import- 
ance attaching to the relationship between 
trends of world food prices and the costs of 
home production. We have now moved into 
a different economic climate, and it is clear 
that great attention must be given to improv- 
ing efficiency on the farm in order to reduce 
production costs and to ensure that agricu! 
tiral produce be sold more competitive!, 
The new investment allowances for capital 
expenditure on farm buildings, plant and 
machinery, announced in the recent Budeet 
statement, and which are additional to ex: 
ing depreciation allowances, will help farmers 
to meet the new situation, and thus to effect 
a major contribution to the well-being of the 
national economy. 


During the year we completed new mor'- 
gage loans amounting to $1,930,416, which 
compares with {4,474,819 last year. In 
addition, advances of £645,696 had been 
approved by the directors, subject to the 
completion of the legal formalities, agains: 
the comparable figure of £573,789 in 1953 


SLOWING DOWN OF NEW BUSINESS 


I referred last year to the slowing down 
which we experienced in the volume of ne“ 
business in our financial year 1952/53. I0 
spite of the fact that we have been able 
reduce our lending rate from 6 per cent |) 
5 per cent during the year, this falling o' 
in new loans granted continued, particular) 
for loans for farm purchase and for the rep.y- 
ment of bank advances, which declined 
£654,000 and £1,027,000 respectively com 
pared with last year. This, to some exten’, 
may be associated with the reduction in tc 
number of farms changing hands, as we': 
as the reluctance on the part of owner: 
earlier in the year, when interest rates were 
higher, to change from temporary bank 
accommodation to the more permanent type 
of finance we are able to offer. Be that as 
it may, I have no doubt that as the benefits 
which accrue from -term borrowing 
become more widely known and appreciated, 
and with long-term interest rates now at 
more attractive levels, the demand for our 

The average loan granted during the year 
was £3,460 which compares with £3,754 for 
the overall average loan outstanding. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


234th ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 


ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
DIVIDEND OF 50 PER CENT 
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PROPOSED CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


LORD BICESTER’S REVIEW OF “SPLENDID” RESULTS FOR 1953 


wo hundred and thirty-fourth annual 
ot | court of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
anc | be held on May 26th at The Royal 
Ex re, London, E.C, 

I following is the statement by the 
governor, the Right Hon Lord Bicester, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

Before I review and amplify the report and 
accounts of our group of companies for 1953 
thet - certain matters to which I should 
like { refer. 


During the latter months of 1953 Mr John 


Robarts, after serving upon the court for 
more than half a century, indicated his wish 
to rere because of ill-health. To my deep 
regret and that of all his former colleagues 
on the court of directors he died early in the 
current year. 


Mr A. E. Phelps, after completing over 
fifty years’ distinguished and unbroken 
service with the Corporation, retired, on 
December 31st last from the office of general 
manager and secretary. During the eight 
years in which he held this position the 


general premium income of our group rose 
from some £94 million to over £254 
million. The profitable results arising from 
these huge underwriting totals have been 
mirrored in all our postwar annual accounts 
and are in no small measure attributable to 
Mr Phelps’s characteristic thoroughness and 
b s acumen, . 


ou will be pleased to know that he has 
agreed to Continue as a director of our prin- 
cipal thliated companies in the United King- 
com: his ripe experience and sound judg- 
ment will thus still be available to us. We 
wish him very many years of good health in 
which to enjoy his retirement. 

’n behalf of all stockholders I extend a 
warm welcome to Mr H. A. Walters who, on 
J ry 1, 1954, succeeded Mr Phelps as 
cneral manager and secretary. Mr Walters 

pent the whole of his business life in 

rvice of the “ Royal Exchange” and he 
Po-scsses an intimate knowledge of its world- 
“ce organisation, We can confidently expect 
our affairs to prosper under his guidance. 
rt TL. R. Roberts was at the same time pro- 
ca to be an assistant general manager. 


‘here have been two changes in the over- 
‘<:s field. On September 30, 1953, Colonel 
i. Wright, OBE, retired from the position 
ninager for Australia after many years’ 
"ice In Our group of companies, and he 
; _ Succeeded by Mr F. H. Egerton. Mr 
» K. Vipond, after long service in the East, 
‘red at the end of March this year and 
" Alan Wolfe succeeded him as manager 
our Eastern branch. To both these new 
lagers we wish every success, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Once again this account presents an 
unently satisfactory picture. . When 
asured by the amount and consistency of 
’ underwriting profits this is certainly a 
‘Y Important section of our business. 

_Last year I expressed the view that the 
S'owth of premium income could not be 
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expected to continue at the same high rate 
owing to the more stable economic condi- 
tions which were then in sight. In the event 
it so happened that the 1953 premium 
income was somewhat higher at £9,541,464; 
but the increase over 1952, a little more than 
£241,000, was entirely attributable to overseas 
business. 


Although losses at some (£4,055,000 
amounted to 43.1 per cent of the premium 
income compared with 42.4 per cent in the 
previous year, you will no doubt regard last 
year’s experience as not unfavourable in the 
light of my later comments. Commission and 
expenses together showed comparatively little 
change. 


After setting aside £4,770,732 as our 
customary 50 per cent provision for 
unexpired risks and transferring £34,119 to 
the exchange adjustment account, we are 
able to transfer to the consolidated profit and 
loss account a record underwriting surplus of 
£1,142,952 (12.0 per cent) as compared with 
£895,819 (9.6 per cent) last year. 


At home the year opened with the storm 
and flood disaster in the East Coast area 
which caused damage officially estimated to 
be between £40 million and £50 million. 
Published statistics also indicate that material 
fire wastage during the year reached a level 
higher than apy previously recorded; and 
this does not take into account the inseparable 
consequential loss which it is impossible to 
compute. 


So in a year when the losses suffered by 
Fire Offices generally were appreciably higher 
than normal, I think we may well regard 
the comparatively small increase in our 
own loss ratio as evidence of prudent 
underwriting and careful control of our 
commitments. 


The increasing importance of “ Special 
Perils” cover is underlined by the fact that, 
following the Lynmouth disaster in 1952 and 
the East Coast catastrophe in 1953—each 
regarded as an abnormal occurrence—the 
early months of 1954 were marked by 
unusually severe damage by frost. The 
extent of the loss which this caused has not 
received the same publicity because it was 
less spectacular and more widely distributed : 
but it may well prove to have been as 
costly to the national interests, and it 
might have been considerably reduced by 
more careful planning of water and heating 
installations 


In the overseas field, where almost 
throughout the world “Royal Exchange” 
service and security is offered to the 
public by our branch organisations and 
agents, we had a very satisfactory year of 
trading. 


In this section of our business we have 
ever to reckon with the effects of natural 
disasters such as destructive windstorms and 
earthquakes and also with conflagrations such 
as, I am glad to say, are seldom met with in 
the home field. The year 1953 must be 
considered as fortunate in that it was com- 
paratively free from these unpleasant ha 
penings, although the earthquakes in the 
Tonian Islands were an unhappy exception. 


In such disasters-as did occur we were lucky 
to escape heavy losses. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Premiums totalled £1,883,979, compared 
with £2,242,256 in the previous year. The 
decline of some £360,000 can largely be 
attributed to lower commodity prices and 
reduced rates of premium arising out of 
highly competitive conditions in the marine 
insurance market. Moreover, it was our 
deliberate policy to decline to participate in 
business offered at rates which, if past experi- 
ence is any guide, would have left no hope 
of any margin of profit. 


For several years there has been a wide- 
spread feeling that, in general, the rates 
obtained for hull insurances would prove un- 
remunerative to underwriters. With repair 
costs constantly increasing the premiums 
have been insufficient to meet normal damage 
claims and at the same time to make suitable 
provision for the risk of total loss and the 
exceptional crop of casualties whith is 
experienced from time to time as the result 
of a spell of bad weather at sea. 


But the outlook at the moment is not 
without encouragement, as there are signs 
that in the not too distant future competition 
may reduce the cost of ship repairs: and this 
would of course have a very beneficial effect, 
which is long overdue, upon the results of 
hull underwriting. 


As far as cargo business is concerned we 
were fortunate in that major casudities did 
not bear very heavily on this section of the 
account ; but theft and pilferage still take 
away far too large a slice of our cargo 
premium. ‘The claims paid during the year 
were £1,530,391, against £1,618,312, whilst 
expenses of management took {£220,318 
compared with £224,560 in 1952. In respect 
of the underwriting years prior to 1952 we 
have been able to transfer £208,525 to the 
profit and loss account, leaving the fund at 
the end of 1953 at £3,753,396, or very nearly 
200 per cent of that year’s premiums—com- 
parable figures for 1952 being £3,828,651 
and 171 per cent. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The activities of this department cover a 
very wide range of risks written throughout 
the world. In some directions the progress 
of earlier years was interrupted by trade 
conditions at home and abroad ; but in others 
improved rate structures have increased both 
premium collections and the ratio of profit. 


Our motor vehicle account, which represents 
a substantial proportion of the total premium 
income in the department, showed an 
improved claims experience and produced 2 
fair measure of profit. The problem set by 
the mounting total of casualties which occur 
on the roads in this country every year is 
still, in my opinion, one of enormous impor- 
tance, and we therefore welcome the decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government to spend a 
further £10 million per annum for a period 
of several years on road construction. Not 
only improved roads, but greater care and 
courtesy on the part of all those who use 
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them, are, I am convinced, vital factors in 
resolving this major problem. 


Another large part of this department’s 
activities is reflected in the employers’ liabi- 
lity account and you will recall that in recent 
years I have repeatedly remarked upon the 
difficulties attending the underwriting of this 
type of business. I am glad, therefore, to 
report that a certain measure of stability has 
been achieved and the account is now in a 
very much healthier condition. 

Our large business overseas continued to 
expand and in general provided satisfactory 
results. A notable exception, however, was 
the casualty account written in the United 
States by our associated office the “ Car and 
General”: but I gather we were not alone 
in experiencing difficulty in this field. 

Aggregate premiums in the department 
were £14,188,469 against £13,374,990. 
Claims totalled £7,470,895 being 52.7 per 
cent of premium income and compared with 
£7,017,804 and 52.5 per cent for 1952, whilst 
commissions and expenses took £5,288,290 
(37.3 per cent) against £5,102,112 (38.1 per 
cent). 


After making appropriate provision for un- 
expired risks and transferring £160,964 to 
the exchange adjustment account there 
emerges a record underwriting surplus of 
£942,925 (6.7 per cent) which has been trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss account. The 
comparative figure for 1952 was £558,847 
(4.2 per cent). 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1953 new life policies were issued 
with net sums assured of £7,414,284 which 
exceeds by almost £1,300,000 the 1952 total, 
our previous highest figure. The life assur- 
ance revenue account contains many favour- 
able features. Claims by death continued at 
a level well within the expectation and the 
wastage occasioned by surrenders was not 
inappropriate to the size of our fund—both 
being below the comparable figures for 1952. 
Commission and expenses were in the aggre- 
gate only some £5,000 greater than a year 
earlier and represented 16.9 per cent of the 
premium income compared with 17.7 per 
cent in 1952: a situation which I consider 
most satisfactory in the light of this fund’s 
fast rate of growth. 


It is now almost 20 years since I was last 
in a position to report that the gross rate 
of interest earned upon the life fund exceeded 
£5 per cent: last year, however, the average 
yield reached £5 1s. 10d. per cent compared 
with £4 l6s. ld. per cent in 1952. I was 
able, just a year ago, to assure you that, 
even at the very low market prices ruling on 
December 31, 1952, our invested life fund 
possessed a substantial margin of value in 
excess of the figures printed in the balance 
sheet. We participated to the full in the 
general recovery in the market prices of 
securities during 1953 and you will therefore 
appreciate that the fund now has a substantial 
hidden investment reserve. 


These favourable features to which I have 
drawn attention seem to augur well for the 
rate of bonus which is due to be declared 
upon participating policies as the result of 
the triennial valuation of the fund which will 
take place at December 31, 1954. There was 
also continued progress in the annuity 
account where the amount of the fund 
increased by over £146,000 to a total of 
£2,286,716. The average yield of interest 
income upon this fund worked out at 
£5 14s. per cent which was 6s. 7d. per cent 
better than in 1952, 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 


In a busy year a number of important new 
appointments were accepted by this depart- 
ment: and its worth to the Corporation is 
not to be measured solely by the amount of 


the transfer it makes to the profit and loss 
account. 


As I have said on previous occasions, we 
possess a great deal of specialised knowledge 
about this kind of work and it is a source of 
much satisfaction and benefit to our clients. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


The first item on the income side of the 
account is the gross investment income 
derived from our general funds. This 
amounted to £1,018,438, and it is the first 
occasion upon which it has passed the 
£1 million mark.” Next there is an aggre- 
gate figure of £2,296,654—representing the 
departmental transfers; and then the sum 
of £82,127 principally in respect of the 
proprietors’ share of the 1951 life valuation 
surplus. 


Turning now to the expenditure side of the 
account, you will first see £68,135 represent- 
ing miscellaneous expenses which could not 
easily be charged to the departmental 
accounts: followed by transfers aggregating 
£198,300 to the group’s pension and staff 
allowances funds. Then there is an exchange 
provision of £217,074 which was necessitated 
in the main by the depreciatién of the Brazi- 
lian and Greek currencies. Taxation at home 
and abroad absorbed the immense sum of 
£1,652,410. 


After making allowance for £11,911 of the 
associated companies’ profits attributable to 
outside shareholders there remains {1,249,636 
for transfer to the consolidated profit and 
loss appropriation account. When to that 
sum are added £2,812,826 brought forward 
from 1952, £40,000 over-provision for taxa- 
tion in earlier years, and £31,957 in respect 
of certain pension adjustments, we arrive at 
an aggregate disposable sum of £4,134,419. 


DIVIDEND 


After taking all relevant factors into. con- 
sideration the court of directors recently 
decided to recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of 30 per cent, making, with 
the interim of 20 per cent, a total dividend 
of 50 per cent for the year. 


Your directors take the view that it is in 
the interests of the proprietors that the sur- 
plus arising from the underwriting operations 
should be retained as additional security for 
the protection of the increasing number of 
policyholders in the group. At the same 
time they feel that by reason of the great 
expansion of the business in the postwar 
years a complete reorganisation of the capital 
structure is overdue. 


REORGANISATION OF CAPITAL 


Our premium income today is approxi- 
mately three times what it was before the 
war and you will readily appreciate that this 
reflects a vast increase in our liabilities to 
the insuring public. But the crushing rate 
of taxation which we have had to bear for 
the past fifteen years has prevented the build- 
ing up of all the reserves which your directors 
would like to see in order to match our 
heavier commitments. Moreover, the world- 
wide nature of our activities has—partly by 
reason of exchange control and other regu- 
lations—necessitated the retention of con- 
siderable assets in overseas territories: and 
this in turn has had the effect of limiting our 
liquid resources in this country. 


During the last two years some £3 million 
worth of securities held in connection with 
our staff pension liability have been very 
properly transferred to the control of the 
trustees of the approved pension funds, The 
court of directors, therefore, judge it to be 
both desirable and prudent to make sub- 
stantial increases both in the aggregate of 
paid-up capital and reserves and in the total 
of liquid resources held in London. 
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To that end the approval of the Capita! 
Issues’ Committee has been obtained to 2 
increase in the amount of the corporation’ 
issued and paid-up capital stock to 
£2,850,000 through a capitalisation of 
reserves coupled with an issue for cash. Th 
details of this scheme are fully described ;; 
the explanatory circular to all stockholde 
which accompanies the annual accounts. 


THE GROUP ORGANISATION 


Throughout my long association with th: 
corporation it has been my constant aim 
foster the interests and build up the streng 
of this fine old institution and its family 
affiliated companies: and here it is appro- 
priate to mention that during 1954 the 
“British Equitable” and “National Pro- 
vincial” will each complete 100 years and 
the “Car and General” 50 years of service 
to the community. 


I am anxious to express my gratitude to 
the sub-governor and the deputy-governor ; 
and to all those individuals, whether 
members of the court, the executive or the 
staff, who have so actively aided me in creat- 
ing our present day organisation—the 
“ Royal Exchange Group ”—which we can 
fairly claim to be a very fine financial asset 
to the Commonwealth. 


For the splendid results of 1953 I desire 
to pay, on behalf of all stockholders, a well 
deserved tribute to the alert management of 
our affairs by the executive, by the managers 
of our associated companies, by the managers 
for overseas territories, by the home mana- 
gers, and by the staffs both here and abroad 


Finally, to the directors of our associated 
companies, the members of our local boards, 
as well as all our agents, representatives and 
other friends throughout the world, I send 
a message of appreciation and thanks for the 
loyal support we are privileged to receive 
from them. 


POWERS-SAMAS 
ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


The annual general meeting of Powers- 
Samas Accounting Machines, Limited, was 
held on May 3rd in London. 


Colonel A. T. Maxwell, TD (the chairman), 
a and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

The volume of orders taken exceeded that 
of any previous year, a result achieved 
entirely through record orders in the home 
market. The consolidated net profits before 

roviding for taxation amount to £598,406. 
Tunualen for the year is £329,577. 


In the overseas market your company has 
not been unsuccessful for in 1953 almost 30 
per cent of total deliveries was exported. 


I was able to record last year the successful 
introduction of the powerful new technique 
of electronics into the field of office machines 
by the development of Powers-Samas o! 
Emp, the company’s new and unique elec- 
tronic multiplying punch. The world-wide 
interest that this machine has aroused. 
expressed in the very practical form of orders 
received, has more than justified the faith 
expressed in it, 


The Research division have evolved new 
devices which are showing high promise for 
increasing speed and flexibility of machine 
operation, which will lead to a wider applica- 
tion of punched card principles in fields 
which hitherto have been unable to benefit 
fully from the introduction of mechanisation. 


Sales for the first three months of this year 
are so far in advance of the corresponding 
Ggures for last year. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED BISCUITS LIMITED 


(Amalgamating McVitie & Price, Ltd., Macfarlane, Lang & 


Co., Ltd., Henderson & Sons, Ltd.) 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALES 


MR PETER G. MACDONALD’S STATEMENT 


The sixth annual general meeting of 
United Biscuits Limited will be held on 
May 27th in the Caledonian Hotel, 
Edinburgh. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr Peter G. Macdonald, WS, JP 
(chairman of the company), which has 
been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1953: 

I am glad to report that our business con- 
tinues to expand and that the group’s pro- 
duction and sales have once more reached 
record high levels. This is undoubtedly due 
to our having maintained, even in adverse 
times, the high standard of the quality of the 
biscuits made by our group and that at 
reasonable and competitive prices. That we 
have been able to achieve this result is due 
to the completion of the first phase of ex- 
tending our buildings and installing addi- 
tional up-to-date plant and we are rapidly 
obtaining the benefit from our five factories 
fully equipped with the most modern plant 
available. 


A few years ago your directors felt that 
the demand for biscuits in packets would 
increase and should be encouraged, as it 
places the biscuits into the hands of the 
housewife in the best possible condition. 
There are now many ingenious packaging 
machines which do this work mechanically 
and at a reasonable cost and rapid progress 
has been made towards the full equipment 
of all the group’s factories with this up-to- 
date packaging plant. 


ACCOUNTS 


The group profit in the past year after 
charging depreciation, directors’ remunera- 
tion, provision for pensions and auditors’ 
fees amounted to £1,073,585, an increase of 
£278,218 over the previous year. Income tax, 
profits tax and excess profits levy devour 
£758,888, which represents more than 70 per 
cent of the year’s total profit. Excess profits 
levy ended on December 31, 1953, and we 
are glad to see the last of that most un- 
popular imposition. 


_There remains after taxation a balance of 
£314,697 (1952 £290,463) from which the 
preference dividends and an interim dividend 
of 3 per cent less tax on the ordinary shares 
have been paid. Your directors recommend 
that a final dividend on the ordinary shares 
be paid at the rate of 9 per cent, less tax, 
making a total of 12 per cent for the year as 
against 10 per cent last year. A sum of 
£289,456 is brought in from last year 
and this together with the £149,697 
retained im the business from this year’s 
trading amounts to £439,153. The directors 
have transferred £140,000 to general reserve 


leaving £299,153 to be carried forward to 
next year, 


During the year we have disposed of some 
surpius land and buildings at one of our 
London factories, the proceeds of which will 
be available for further expansion purposes 
anc strengthening our liquid resources. This 
sale has resulted in a surplus of £160,000 
Over the book value, which amount has been 
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added to general reserve. 
stands at £675,000. 


This reserve now 


THE FUTURE 


During the year under review, flour, sugar, 
syrup and dried fruit were all freed from 
control and in this month fats come into free 
supply. We welcome this and congratulate 
the Government on these steps and we hope 
that this new-found freedom will enable us 
to meet the continually increasing demand 
of the public for our high quality pro- 
ducts which have been for so long in short 
supply. 


EXPORT 


In my statement three years ago I re- 
ported on the increase in our exports to 
Canada, following on the visit of two of our 
directors to that country, Mr Shaw and Mr 
Hector Laing, Jnr, and at the request of the 
board I personally paid a visit last September 
to the United States and Canada with a view 
to examining further the potentialities for 
export into this hard currency market. Our 
biscuits are exported all over the world and 
while we are concentrating specially on sales 
to the dollar area our overseas market is 
steadily growing. 

We hope that shareholders will be inter- 
ested in the brochure which accompanies 
this report, showing some of the packets of 
your group’s biscuits for home and export. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


In October last the directors invited Mr 
D. M. Maxwell, CA, and Mr Hector Laing, 
Jnr, to join the board of the company. Mr 
Maxwell, who is a director of Macfarlane, 
Lang & Company Limited, has specialised in 
the costing side of our business, while Mr 
Laing, a son of Mr Hector Laing, managing 
director of the Edinburgh factory and a 
grandson of Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, a 
former chairman of McVitie & Price Limited, 
has been responsible for. a number of the 
recent improvements in the plant. On your 
behalf I welcome them to the board and I 
feel sure that their knowledge, experience and 
enthusiasm will be of the greatest value to the 
company. 

Once again I wish to convey my sincere 
thanks to all who have contributed so much 
to another successful year and I am sure that 
the shareholders will want to be associated 
with me in these remarks. We are specially 
indebted to the members of our team who 
have ungrudgingly worked long hours and so 
made these gratifying results possible. At 
Christmas time we were able to express our 
thanks in more concrete form in the payment 
of an increased bonus to the employees in 
the group. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


YEAR OF OUTSTANDING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance Corporation, Limited, will be held 
on May 26th at Perth. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address by the chairman, Sir Stanley 
Norie-Miller, Bt, MC, JP: 


The year has again been one of outstand- 
ing achievement. net income from all 
sources at £44,646,964 has increased by 
£4,761,762. 


The net new life assurances completed 
during the year by the General Life Assurance 
Company reached the record figure of 
44,547,273. 


In the accident and general account, the 
premium income again advanced substan- 
tially to the record figure of £37,481,033. 
Whilst the major part of the increase can 
be attributed to continued progress in the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, our other branches throughout the 
world gave evidence of healthy development, 
and together with more favourable experience 
in automobile business in North America 
made significant contribution to the record 
profit of £1,244,612 as compared with 
£689,431 for the previous year. 


The advance in our premium income in 
the fire department from £3,224,976 to 
£3,636,872 can be -regarded as highly satis- 
factory. The ultimate profit of £539,324, 
representing 14.83 per cent of the premium 
income, is most gratifying. 

USA—The year has been a record one 
for this most important part of our world- 
wide organisation in which accelerated 
development has been witnessed in recent 
years. 


The total assets of the group have increased 
from £64,126,017 to £71,586,759. 


The year under review has been outstand- 
ing in the annals of the “ General Accident ” 
both for progress and for profit, and we can 
look to the future with every confidence in 
continuing success. 


FOY, MORGAN & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR PETER MORGAN’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Foy, Morgan & Company, Limited, was 
held on May 4th at the offices of the company, 
16 Eastcheap, London, E.C.3, Mr Peter 
Morgan (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953: 


The accounts for the past year, before 
making provision for taxation, show a slight 
reduction on the profits of the previous year. 
However, after providing for taxation and the 
dividends on the various classes of shares, 
the carry forward has been increased by 
nearly £20,000. 


Tt will be seen that during the year your 
company’s resources have been well employed 
in financing the trade. The figure of “ Bills 
Receivable ” shows a marked increase over 
the figure for the previous year. 


RELAXATION OF CONTROLS 


The freeing of softwood from consumer 
licensing in November last year was of great 
benefit to the timber trade in particular and 
to the country in general. It is to be hoped 
that the removal of the few remaining restric- 
tions will follow quickly. 


Public auctions of timber were revived after 
a lapse of 14 years and were, on the whole, 
well received by the trade. 


Your subsidiary companies have continued 
to contribute to the success of your company 
and should continue to do so. 


I should like, finally, to thank the staff of 
your company and the directors and staffs of 
your subsidiary companies for the excellent 
services they have once again rendered in 
enabling us to achieve the results shown in 
the accounts. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended, was approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr R. V. Cooper 
and Mr N. E. Graydon, were re-elected and 
Hope Agar snd Company: hasten tian bale 
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JAGUAR CARS LIMITED 


LEADING DOLLAR EARNER 
MR W. LYONS’S STATEMENT 


The twentieth annual general meeting © 
Jaguar Cars Limited was held on April 3) 
at Coventry. 


In the chairman’s speech, which was cir.\- 
lated with the accounts, Mr William Lyons 
said: The full benefit of the facilities of 
new factory resulted in a substantial incre \s« 
in production during the year, which enab\ed 
us to take advantage of the increasing wor! J- 
wide demand for our cars, but, with the 
return of a buyers’ market at home, a grejicr 
allocation of cars was made to our distri}.- 
tors and dealers in this country. Neverthe- 
less, from a record output, our percentage of 
export to production was amongst the high «st 
in the industry, and once again Jaguar headed 
the list of dollar earners for individual c:s 
of all makes imported into America. 


Our North American business has co: 
tinued to thrive in spite of the general re-es- 
sion in that country, and we have greuily 
expanded both our sales and service organ) s.- 
tions. Since the date of these accounts, we 
have formed a wholly owned subsidiary com- 
pany, Jaguar Cars North American Corpor:- 
tion, for we believe that only by an intense 
concentration on this market will it be pos- 
sible for us to remain successful in that high|) 
competitive country. 


~~ > 


COMPETITION SUCCESSES 


In the field of international racing and 
motoring competitions, Jaguar has again 
achieved outstanding success. For the second 
time in three years Jaguar has won the famous 
Le Mans 24-hour Grand Prix d’Endurance 
against the most formidable array of foreign 
cars driven by world-famous drivers ever to 
compete in this great race. Not only did 
Jaguar cars finish Ist, 2nd and 4th, with 
their entire entry intact, but they achieved 
the added distinction of being the first make 
ever to win this punishing race at an averice 
speed of over 100 mph. For this excep 
tional feat, the winning Jaguar drivers were 
awarded the Malcolm Campbell Memoria! 
Trophy awarded by the Royal Automobile 
Club for the most outstanding achievement 
by a British car in any event outside th 
United Kingdom. Instituted in 1950, ts 
award has been gained by drivers of Jagu: 
cars for three out of the four times it | 
been awarded. In addition, drivers of 
aguar cars were awarded the John Cob 

emorial Trophy, the ERA Trophy and ‘he 
Ferodo Trophy, all for the most meritorio. 
performances by British drivers drivinz 
British cars in international events, includin< 
Le Mans and the Alpine Trial. 


Our programme for the future is \ 
advanced in its development, and is plan: 
with full r to the competition which 
now so rapidly gaining impetus througho''' 
the world. Your board, in recommendin: + 
dividend of 25 per cent, are mindful of the 
considerable expenditure which our | 
gramme of continued expansion involves 


The trading profit shows an increase ov: 
the preceding year. The provision for « 
preciation is much greater than formerly, 1: 
consequence of the additions which ha‘< 
been made to the plant and machinery 41: 
the continued policy of modernisation whic 
has been made possible by the provision © 
reserves in the past. The large increases | 
stock and work in progress is not only duc 
to the larger material stores required for 
increased production, but to the work in 
progress on Government. contracts. 

Mr E. F. Huckvale, secretary of the com 


for over 25 years, was appointed to the 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINE RESULTS 


In 2 statement by the chairman, Sir Alan C. 
Tod, CBE, TD, DL, circulated with the 
108th annual report and accounts of the Royal 
In ce Company, Limited, the following 
rest were given: 
4; (46,750,925, fire, accident and marine 
~nuums of the Royal Insurance Company 
vere higher than ever before recorded 
8 years’ history. The figure was more 
uble that of seven years ago, and was 
ise of £629,913 om the previous year’s 
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vriting profit, at £2,265,502 (or 4.85 
pel , was slightly less in amount and 
rati it departmental contributions were 
bett ilanced. 

Overseas the company’s operations con- 
inu ) show profitable results in spite of 
a | r incidence of losses. The import- 
ince this business was indicated in that 
the sium income of the “ Royal” and its 
associated companies in the United States 
alone was over $200 million. 

In the departmental results, the following 
figures were recorded: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New Claims Matured 
Sums Annuities by Endowment 
Assured (per annum) Death Assurances 


£ £ £ £ 
1953 13,673,355 485,998 956,442 1,303,864 
1952 12,010,108 519,794 886,313 1,319,612 


There had been a further substantial in- 
crease in new life business, and whilst 80 per 
cent of this increase in sums assured had 
taken place in the home business, there 
had also been a considerable expansion in 
Canada 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net of 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
1953....... 19,277,035 1,488,971 7-72 
1952....... 20,148,442 2,018,327 10-02 


A slight reduction in the company’s home 
fire income in 1953 reflected the levelling off 
in commodity prices. Although the cost of 
fires in this country in 1953 was the highest 
recorded, the company’s results were again 
satisfactory and the profit had been well 


main ined, 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net of 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
f f 
195 --«+ 24,349,991 523,178 2-15 
195; -+++ 22,286,097 201,047 0-90 
_ This department showed further expansion 
‘N income, accompanied by some improve- 


meni in the ratio of profit. It was hoped to 
Maintain this trend despite the many 
Proviems which confronted underwriters in 
this diverse field. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Fund Percentage 


; Net as at of Net 
Year Premiums Dec. 31st Premiums 
1953 £ £ 
OS oe seen 3,123,899 7,004,843 224-23 
1952 . ga 3,686,473 7,166,239 194-39 


The results of closing the 1952 marine 


Uunderwriti account were gra 
larly whesr Gamal with those of 1951. 


The profit disclosed was £253,353, or 6.87 
per cent. 


RESERVES 


The chairman stated that company reserves 
were frequently, and quite improperly, re- 
garded as surplus distributable profits—legiti- 
mate prey for the predatory hand. It was 
difficult to think of any concept more 
damaging to the well-being of the country’s 
business. In any industry there was obviously 
a considerable wastage of capital assets. That 
wastage had to be replaced if business were 
to survive and progress: this needed capital. 
The building up of reserves was the only way 
in which that vitally necessary capital could 
be provided within an industry. 


The problem had been accentuated during 
the past decade by ever-increasing inflation 
and taxation which was still excessively high 
despite recent concessions. Reserves had to 
be set aside for future capital replacement out 
of profits already depleted by a penal burden 
of tax, and such provisions had to be made 
on a level sufficient to replace assets but at 
the higher prices now ruling. 


It was imperative to drive home at every 
opportunity that any ill-considered plunder- 
ing or misuse of reserves must surely destroy 
the life-giving roots of the country’s industry. 
This applied with equal force to insurance, 
and it was vital that a proper view be taken 
of the special nature and function of insurance 
companies’ reserves. 


It was the company’s first responsibility to 
make specific provision for normal liabilities 
—i.e., the premium reserves which took care 
of unexpired liability under its policies, out- 
standing claims reserves, and similar items. 
The business of insurance had a special 
charactef. Although normal experience 
might indicate the average annual claims ex- 
perience, an insurance company must always 
be prepared for the abnormal, the occasional 
event of catastrophic dimension. Such events 
did occur, and, indeed, the great American 
factory destroyed by fire last year, involving 
an insurance loss of $30 million, had been 
quoted as one which could not burn, 


Directors of an. insurance company must 
always be concerned to provide reserves 
available to meet those abnormal fluctuations 
and it was totally misleading to regard such 
reserves as “free.” Without them an insur- 
ance company could not feel it was giving 

licyholders their due protection, nor could 

ritish insurance attract the large volume of 
overseas business so important to the national 
economy. The great reputation for stability 
enjoyed by British insurance companies was 
a national asset of first importance, built up 
largely on the confidence engendered by the 
practice of being strongly buttressed against 
the unexpected. The company was con- 
stantly concerned to maintain. general 
reserves at a proper level in relation to 
business growth. This was analagous to 
the maintenance of plant and machinery, and 
just as that replacement had been made more 
difficult by the onerous impact of inflation 
and taxation, so this very necessary provision 
of reserves had to be made out of relatively 
modest profits considerably attenuated by 
taxation. 


INVESTMENTS 


Referring to insurance companies as inves- 
tors, the chairman stated that, being respon- 
sible to icyholders, the companies could 
not provide risk capital for industry to the 
degree that the private saver could. Never- 
theless, insurance through its subscriptions 
to debenture, preference and ordinary stock 
issues, and the granting of loans, contributed 
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substantially to industry’s financial require- 
ments. At the end of 1952, the total assets 
of 44 leading insurance offices aggregated 
£3,300 million. Nearly £1,000 million— 
approximately one-third—was in debentures, 
preference and ordinary shares. An increased 
final dividend of 5s. 9d. per £1 stock is 
recommended by the directors, making IIs. 
for the year, compared with 10s. for 1952. 


ALLEN HARVEY & ROSS 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


MR G. M. B. PORTMAN’S 
STATEMENT 


The eleventh annual general meeting of 
Allen Harvey & Ross Limited will be held 
on May 27th at the offices of the company, 
52 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr G. M. B. Portman, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


Shareholders are aware that, as announced 
when the company’s accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1953, were published, 
the end of the company’s financial year has, 
for administrative reasons, been altered to 
April 5th. Accordingly the balance sheet and 
the profit and loss account now before you 
for consideration and adoption are in respect 
of the transitional period October 1, 1953, to 
April 5, 1954. 


Your directors are able to report satisfac- 
tory results in a period of just over 6 months 
during which trading’ conditions have 
followed the general pattern of the previous 
six months. The profit for the period is 
£50,290, after various transfers to strengthen 
the inner reserves. It has been possible to 
add £25,000 to the general reserve, a figure 
corresponding to the recent annual alloca- 
tions for periods of 12 months. 


After providing for dividends, including 
the 1 per cent per annum participation on 
the preferred ordinary shares and 5 per cent 
actual on the ordinary shares (as increased by 
the bonus issue in November last of £50,000 
out of share premium account) and writing 
off £1,500 stamp duty on the increased 
authorised capital, a balance of £5,713 
remains, which has been added to the carry 
forward on profit and loss account. Of the 
investments held on April Sth the average 
life was 1 year and 7} months. 


TREASURY AND COMMERCIAL BILLS 


The intake of Treasury Bills fell by 17.23 
per cent as compared with the previous six 
months, but it is good to be able to report 
that the intake by your company.of com- 
mercial bills, as compared with the previous 
six months, rose by 19.8 per cent. How- 
ever, Owing to present world credit require- 
ments, the market has not within recent 
months seen the hoped for signs of any con- 
siderable revival in the demand for London 
acceptance credits so often forecast during 
this new era of “ flexibility.” We now wait 
to see whether the German banks will use 
London credits under the recent “Standstill ” 
afrangements: at least until Germany is 
called upon to pay for rearmament. 


The present structure of discount rates 
appears to suit circumstances and it is very 
doubtful whether any reduction in quoted 
rates would cause the creation of more bills 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 


The day-to-day course of turnover in 
“call money” has recently begun to recall 
the market conditions in the 1920s, for there 
are often heavier transfers between overseas, 
foreign and merchant banks than those to 
which we have been for so long accustomed. 
There is not yet, however, evidence before 
the discount market of the temporary 
presence in London of any remarkable 
volume of fresh “ hot money ” seeking short 
employment. 


In view of the alteration in the company’s 
financial year the board intends, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, to 
declare an interim dividend on the ordinary 
shares in November next of not less than 4 
per cent actual, to correspond with the 
interim dividends paid in May to share- 
holders in past years. Your directors, on your 
behalf, express warm thanks to the company’s 
staff for their consistent good work. 


BANQUE FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


(Paris) 


FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


* 


The annual general meeting of the Banque 
Francaise du Commerce Exterieur was held 
on April 7th. M. Belin, chairman of the 
board of directors, presided, and was assisted 
by M. Assemat, general manager. Govern- 
ment representatives were present. 

The following is a summary of the report 
for 1953 given by the chairman: 


The financial year has seen a further 
expansion of the volume of business trans- 
acted by the bank. This is indicated by an 
increase in the balance sheet, which, with a 
total of Frs. 111,754,000 million at the end 
of the year, is more than Frs. 30,000 million 
in excess of the figure at December 31, 1952. 
This progress is largely due to the financing 
of large-scale works abroad, export deliveries 
and offshore orders. 


STRENGTHENING OF RESERVES 


The results for the financial year 1953 
show a distinctive improvement on those for 
1952, in spite of a rise in costs of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent. Profits available for dis- 
tribution are, in fact, nearly Frs. 29 million 
in excess of the corresponding figure for 
the preceding year, and will enable the bank’s 
reserves to be strengthened considerably. 


Total gross profit for the year amounted 
to Frs, 1,950,143,618, as against 
Frs. 1,806,245,955 for the preceding year. 
After deducting all charges, redemption pay- 
ments, and other provisions, the net profit 
amounted to Frs. 369,298,525, compared 
with Frs. 333,501,104 in the preceding year, 
showing an increase of nearly 11 per cent. 


After making provision for statutory pay- 
ments to shareholders, staff, and _ social 
security funds, the board have earmarked 
Frs. 120 million for the general reserve, and 
have placed a balance of Frs. 163,792,252 at 
the disposal of shareholders. Apart from 
provisions and redemption payments, the 
reserves have increased by Frs. 240 million 
compared with the preceding year, and have 
now reached a total of Frs. 1,146 million. 


After the accountants’ report and the 
observations of the management committee 
had been duly read, the accounts were 
adopted unanimously. Further motions, to 
distribute a bonus dividend of 5 per cent 
and thus double the ordinary dividend and 


to strengthen the general reserve by Frs. 120 
million, were carried. 
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THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS WELL MAINTAINED 


MR L. A. ELGOOD’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The United 
Glass Bottle Manufacturers, Limited, will be 
held on May 26th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr L. A. Elgood, 
OBE, MC, DL, JP, CA, circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


In the statement which accompanied the 
1952 report and accounts, I reiterated that it 
is your company’s policy to maintain the glass 
container as the cheapest form of package 
for its many uses. To this end, and in the 
face of continuing increases in manufacturing 
costs, the home trade selling prices of glass 
containers, tableware and stemware were held 
throughout 1953 at the levels established in 
1952. 

The reduced demand for glassware and 
closures in the first half of 1953 which we 
experienced in. common with others in the 
industry resulted in our glass and closure 
factories operating below capacity during that 
period, with consequent increases in the cost 
of ware manufactured. Trading conditions 
improved greatly thereafter and in the closing 
months of the year all available production 
units were again fully employed. Demand 
for our products in the present calendar year 
has been well maintained. 


Sales in export markets were more difficult 
and at a lower level than in 1952, but I shall 
refer to this later in my statement. These 
circumstances, the over-all effect of which 
was a further reduction in our profit margins, 
provide the main background to the accom- 
panying accounts, on the principal features 
of which I should now like to comment. 


TRADING PROFIT 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
opens with our group trading profit before 
taxation amounting to £702,929, a reduction 
of £161,565 on the profit for 1952. The 
incidence of taxation on trading profit was 
substantially the same as in 1952, but remains 
at a level which continues to curtail develop- 
ment and enterprise. The amount of taxation 
recoverable im respect of previous years, 
£38,896, was attributable in the main to 
adjustment of liability to tax of the company’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, John Lumb and 
Company, Limited, which ceased trading on 
December 31, 1953, and to which reference 
is made in the directors’ report. 


The net group profit at £287,531 compares 
with £367,687 for 1952, and the holding 
company’s profit for the year amounted to 
£248,403 compared with £316,042. The 
application of that profit and recommenda- 
tions as to dividend are summarised in the 
directors’ report and result in a balance of 
£298,258 available to be carried to the holding 
company’s balance sheet, which amount com- 
pares with £302,243 in 1952. The balance 
carried to the consolidated balance sheet is 
£429,739 compared with £415,576 in 1952. 


INCREASING COSTS OF RAW MATERIALS 


Towards the end of 1952 it became neces- 
sary to impose a general price increase on 
bottle sales to meet in part the additional 
manufacturing costs that had been sustained 
up to that date. No sooner had this price 
increase been imposed than the industry as 
a whole was faced with increaséd costs of raw 
materials, increased transportation costs, wage 


claims and awards, so much so that without 
committing myself to precise figures I cin 
say that in 1953 alone these additional charges 
on production amounted in the case of ou 
company to approximately £200,000. 


Unhappily in the present year this trend 
has not only continued, but the tempo of 
increase has even been accelerated. So far 
these burdens have been very largely 
absorbed, partly by increased efficiency which 
is Our permanent aim and partly, as you will 
have seen, at the expense of profits. 

While we believe we have been correct in 
our endeavours to hold prices, for the main- 
tenance of the business on a sound basis and 
in the long-term interests of our stockholders, 
there is a limit to what can be absorbed, and 
I fear this limit has almost been reached. [t 
will continue as our guiding principle to keep 
our bottle production in the field of the 
cheapest and most efficient form of packaging 
material of its type. This must be a warning, 
however, that until those controlling supplics 
and services to your company are equally 
activated by a need to hold prices, then we 
are fighting what might well prove to be a 
losing battle. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


Last year I referred specifically to the com- 
petition in export markets with which we 
were then faced from Western Europe. From 
frequent press references to this threat, it 
will be no news to stockholders to learn that, 
far from competition levelling off, it became 
intensified throughout 1953.° While in that 
year your company could not match peak 
sales, nevertheless, both by volume and value, 
our contribution to the country’s export effort 
exceeded estimates. The decline in export 
turnover has not been influenced by periods 
of increased home demand. I particularly 
stress this, as of industry in general it is fre- 
quently suggested export supplies are sub- 
servient to home needs. Fears of this were 
expressed in a report issued by the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation 
from Paris.in December last. The theory 
presumably is, that in satisfying home 
demand, exportable goods are diverted into 
the domestic market. 


To this school of thought I cannot point 
out too forcibly that the particular competi- 
tion in export markets with which your 
company is faced springs largely from the 
United States and Western Europe. It is 
my belief and experience that in those 
countries there is little that is not available 
to the domestic buyer. This, I feel, is some- 
thing on which to ponder, as, particularly in 
the case of Western Germany, their ability 
to compete overseas has, I believe, grown | 
direct relationship with the availability of 
goods for home consumption. In other 
words, a growing level of home supply there 
and in other competing countries has pro- 
duced an ever growing overspill for export, 
a simple formula of trading under which this 
country has prospered in the past. 

An important part of our group’s activities 
is the service to customers of our closure 
division, who supply the products of our 
subsidiary, Kork-N-Seal Limited, which in- 
clude stoppered corks, metal and moulded 
closures of every type and also capsules. 


The company’s activities in Scotland, 
which are alecoty on an important scale, have 
been reorgani and strengthened. 
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STANHOPE STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


MR J. A. BILLMEIR ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The second annual general meeting of 


the Stanhope Steamship Company Limited 


cate id on May 6th in London. Mr J. A. 
Rillmeir, CBE, FICS (the chairman), who 
presided, said : 

The profit on ships trading after charging 
business expenses is £663,485 compared 
with £769,671 for the previous year. In 
the circumstances experienced in the year 
under review the directors feel that the 
com has done well to earn the profit 
now shown, 


The ships have been fully employed for 
the whole of the year. Cargoes carried have 


amounted to 568,000 tons, of which bulk 
oils have accounted for at least 60 per cent. 

As regards the future, it is quite impos- 
sible to make any forecast, but it can be 


said that we shipowners are going through 
a difficult period. The only favourable 
factor that can be discerned is that there 
is a certain feeling that the gradual freeing 
of commodity markets is opening up the 
possibility of movement which has hitherto 
been in check, and whilst it might be some 
time before such movement could be re- 
flected by results, the shipping industry 
must be ready to play its part. 


It is our policy to exert every endeavour 
to maintain our ships in full employ- 
ment and top condition even in difficult 
and unfruitful times, so as to be in a posi- 
tion to take immediate advantage of any 
trend for the better in world affairs. The 
report was adopted and the dividend of 74 
per cent, less income tax, was approved. 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


The annual general meeting of Eagle Star 
Insurance Company, Limited, will be held 
on May 28th in London. 


The following summarises the statement 
by the chairman, Sir Brian Mountain, Bt, 
circulated with the 1953 accounts: 


Life new business another record at over 
£56 _— million. Premiums now exceed 
£10 million with total Life Funds over 
£60 million. Net rate of interest increased 
to £4 Os. ld. per cent. Current fund 
interim bonus was increased by 4s. per 
cent per annum from January 1, 1954. 


Record fire premiums {£3,321,504, and 
profit £396,000. 


Accident premiums higher at £6,850,000 
with profit of £253,000. Home Motor Account 
made progress, though damage claims cost 
rose against relative premiums. Overseas 
motor business was less unfavourable. Rate 
adjustment caused further improvement in 
home employers’ liability results. 


Marine net premiums were (£1,776,864 
and, after profit of £75,000 transferred, Fund 
was 109.92 per cent of premiums. Aviation 
department continued to develop. 


Net investment income, at £488,540, was 
£65,000 higher. Trading transfers total 
£724,000 against £500,000 and balance for 
year was £515,973. £125,000 transferred to 
Fire Fund and £100,000 to Accident Fund as 
additional reserves. Final dividend ls. 6d. 
making 5s. per share against 4s. 6d. 
£1,210,855 carried forward, an increase of 
£22,794. 

Recent development has established com- 
_ operations on a wider and ‘irmer 
asis than heretofore. 


Premium income exceeds £22 million with 
assets exceeding £85 million. 
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CAMP BIRD, LIMITED 


MR E. C. LEAMAN’S SPEECH 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Camp Bird, Limited, was held on May 4th 
in London. 


Mr E. C. Leaman, who presided in the 
absence of the chairman, in the course of his 
speech said: 

The profit and loss account shows a gross 
income for the year of £142,390, which is a 
reduction of £84,800 compared with the 
previous year. The reduction of our dividend 
income from base metal mining companies 
was greater than that shown in the accounts, 
but some of the deficiency was made up by 
receipts from other companies. 


At the annual meeting last year the chair- 
man gave warning that the full effect of the 
lower base metal prices might be felt in the 
year with which we are now dealing. We 
knew at that time that the Lake George 
Corporation had deferred consideration of its 
interim dividend, but it was not until later 
that we learned that no dividend was forth- 
coming in respect of that company’s year to 
June 30, 1953. 


Our holdings in gold and platinum mining 
companies in South Africa represent a very 
large proportion of our total investments. 


It has become customary for the chairman 
to give what is described as the “ break- 
up” value of our assets. At December 
31st last this worked out at 18s. 1d. 
per share. 


You may well ask me what of the future. 
If I were pressed on the point I should have 
to admit to a littl pessimism about the 
immediate future, but with a prospect of 
ultimately realising better times. 


The report was adopted. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chairman: G. R. L. TILLEY, M.A., F.C.LS. 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3!st December, 1953. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS £203,686,072 


INVESTMENTS 
The Assets show an increase of £7,859,869. The valuation 


GROSS 


INCOME £42,090,994 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


of the investments taking Stock Exchange securities at middle 
market prices showed a comfortable margin compared with 


the values shown in the Balance Sheet after taking into 
account the Investments Reserve Funds. 


LIFE BRANCHES 
In the two Life Branches the total sums assured on new 


policies issued amounted to £49,760,330 compared with 


£47,010,518 for 1952 and the total sums assured and bonuses in 
force (including the Capital Redemption Fund) amounted 
to over £490 millions (an increase for the year of over 


£21 millions). 


In this Branch the premium income was £7,103,716. 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 


ORDINARY BRANCH—A reversionary. bonus of £1 16s. 0d. 
per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitled 
to participate in full profits. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—A sum of £1,630,949 has been 
allocated to provide bonuses and other benefits to 
policyholders in the Industrial Branch making a total 


allocation up to date of £22,528,017. 


CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSURANCE 


RECORD TRADING PROFIT 


LORD COURTAULD-THOMSON’S REVIEW 


The seventy-third annual general meeting 
of The Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, Limited, will be held on May 26th 
in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt Hon Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, KBE, CB, circulated 
with the report and accounts for 1953: 


On December 31st of this year, after thirty 
years as a director and twenty years as chair- 
man, I propose to retire from the chairman- 
ship of the Corporation, and it is the 
unanimous wish of the directors that Vis- 
count Knollys should be invited to become 
chairman in my place. For many reasons the 
board would have been glad if Lord 
Knollys could have continued his notable and 
successful services as managing director. 
Lord Knollys, however, wishes to relinquish 
this post, to which he was first appointed 
twenty-one years ago, because he feels the 
time has come to facilitate promotion. 


Amongst many other qualifications, he has 
very exceptional knowledge of the United 
States, where so much of our business lies, 
as well as of Canada and other business areas 
overseas, and the board are glad to feel that 
as an active chairman he will still be in a 
position to provide this experience and know- 
ledge to a special degree, not least in main- 
taining contact with our overseas business by 
means of those personal visits which have 
been invaluable in the past. 


We are glad to announce that it is the 
board’s intention to appoint Mr C. E. Keysell 
chief executive officer of the Corporation with 
the title of general manager. With his fine 
record of service, his knowledge of our busi- 
ness overseas and his long co-operation with 
the managing director, we feel sure that Mr 
Keysell will prove successful in the highest 
degree. 


LARGER PREMIUM INCOME 
The combined premium income of our 


group of companies for 1953 was £27,664,156, 
an increase of {1,935,333 on that for 1952: 


GE igo ceases th ci ecksmaaasadel £2,590,511 
PND Lici.cvncestussduubsiny-seauncnenie 10,239,014 
Workmen’s compensation ......... 5,258,609 
RPEINOE -COMIMITY on inahecd scacuneuoe 6,974,164 
PEI acini achive i Sorakechabtcaamhabe 496,905 
CADRE vik ins tannin pecddaaneepeatocemudeie 2,104,952 

£27 664,156 


The Corporation’s own underwriting rrofit 
for the year was £915,828. Our share of the 
Life profits of the Clerical, Medical and 
General was £55,816, and the gross interest 
£849,851. After transferring £320,000 to 
the Staff Pension Account and charging 
sundry expenses of £43,386, there was a total 
trading profit of £1,458,109, the largest figure 
ever recorded by the Corporation. We have 
provided £885,891 for United Kingdom 
taxation, leaving our net profit at £572,218. 
With £750,667 brought forward from last 
year, we have available a total of £1,322,885. 
The directors have appropriated £250,000 to 
general reserve and recommend a final divi- 
dend of 3s. per share, making a total dividend 
for the year of 4s. 6d. per share, less income 
tax. This would cost £190,463 net, leaving 
the carry forward at £882,422, an increase of 
£131,755. The directors have approved the 
transfer of a further £500,000 from inner 
reserves to the general reserve, which now 
amounts to £4,250,000. 


Having regard to the present strength of 


the reserves, the directors feel that the time 
has now come to pay up the uncalled capital 
of 15s. per share on the existing shares by 
capitalising £1,154,317 10s. from general 
reserve. 


We are informing the shareholders of an 
issue of fresh capital which we are making. 
Apart from a small internal issue in 1928, the 
paid up capital, which is now £384,772, has 
not been changed since 192]. In this period 
its premium income has increased from 
£5,500,000 to almost £25 million per annum, 
and fresh capital is now desirable to enable 
the Corporation to continue even more 
actively its policy of world-wide develop- 
ment, particularly in- fire business, to the full 
extent which its organisation is capable of 
in all other respects. 


As the result of these operations the total 
issued share capital will be increased to 
£2 million, which, with the general reserve 
and carry forward, will then give a total of 
over £7,500,000. 


DEPARTMENTAL FIGURES 


We have continued our policy of the 
steady expansion of our fire business, and 
the premiums in this account again showed a 
considerable increase at £2,443,350, £338,825 
higher than in 1952, with an underwriting 
profit of £119,266. 


The premiums in the accident and general 
account have increased by £1,531,358 to 
£22,402,866, and the underwriting profit 
amounted to £796,562, compared with 
£233,171 a year ago. This welcome advance 
is due mainly to a more profitable experience 
in the United States, and to a very consider- 
able improvement in the results from Canada, 
which has returned to its normal role as a 
source of steady profit. 


Our associated Life office, the Clerical, 
Medical and General, continues to do well. 
Net new business for 1953, at £7,302,053, 
showed an increase of £583,933, and the 
annual premium income exceeded {£2 million 
for the first time. 


The results of our Marine subsidiary, The 
Merchants Marine, continue to be satis- 
factory. The net Marine premiums totalled 
£496,906 and the Marine Fund, at the end 
of the year, amounted to £698,568, or 140 
per cent of the premium income. 


INVESTMENTS 


Total inves:ments amounted to £32,579,590, 
an increase of £3,050,584. Their total market 
values at December 31, 1953, showed an even 
greater appreciation than last year over their 
total book values. 


We were pleased to be able to announce, 
in September last, the appointment of Mr 
A. G. Stewart to a seat on the board. Mr 
Stewart is chairman of Stewarts and Lloyds 
Limited, president of the British Employers’ 
Confederation and president-elect of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation. 


We are very proud of the achievements of 
“The Employers” over the years, particu- 
larly because they have been teely accom- 
plished through the splendid team-spirit of 


our executive management and staff through- 
out the world. 


I am confident that Lord Knollys will make 
an ideal chairman, under whose leadership 


we can look forward to the future with hope 
and ample assurance. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Alliince 
Assurance Company, Limited, will be held 
on May 26th in London. 


The following are points from the re: ‘ew 
of the report, accounts and balance shee! ; for 
a 1953 by the chairman, Mr Anthony 

. de : 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The net new sums 
assured completed during the year amounted 
to £8,532,922, com with £7,911,269 in 
the previous year. The increase thus dis- 
closed compares favourably with that of the 
offices generally. 


The demand for immediate annuities 
remains small, the purchase money of 
£45,927 differing little from the 1952 ficure 
of £43,546, but deferred annuities of 
£149,632 were issued, against £134,803 for 
the previous year. 


The usual quinguennial valuation of the 
“ Alliance” life and annuity funds as at 
December 31, 1953, revealed a surplus of 
£2,730,787, of which £1,918,648 was allotted 
to policyholders, in addition to interim 
bonuses of £216,872, which had already been 
paid during the quinquennium. 


A compound reversionary bonus, at the 
rate of 36s. per cent per annum, was declared 
on participating policies issued in and after 
1894. 

Fre DEPARTMENT.—The net premiums 
amounted to £5,875,913, an increase of 
£349,858 over those of 1952. 


There was a small increase in the claims, 
which, with contributions to fire brigades, 
amounted to £2,044,971, being £26,790 more 
than those for the previous year. 


The surplus for the year, after making pro- 
vision for umexpired risks, amounts to 
£982,290, which has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The net premium 
income amounted to £2,257,546, which is 
£316,072 less than that of the previous year. 


The underwriting account for 1951 has 
now been closed, with a balance of £121,707, 
compared with the unusually high balance of 
£515,573 in the previous year. It was neces- 
sary to provide the sum of £195,878 ‘or 
claims arising from previous years’ accoun's, 
so that in order to maintain the reserve {or 
previous years at £425,000, the sum of 
£74,171 has been transferred from the pro‘tt 
and loss account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT.—The net prc- 
miums amounted to £5,352,025, being .n 
increase of £379,203 on the figures for 1952, 
and after providing for unexpired risks, 3 
surplus of £597,374 was transferred to the 
profit and loss account, 

ProFIT AND Loss Account.—The pro!t 
of the group, after making provision for tax2- 
tion and other out ings, amounts to 
£1,299,463, which is slightly more than the 
previous year. 

The following appropriations have been 
made : 

£200,000 to the staff pension trust funds, 
of which £25,000 relates to the fund of a sub- 
sidiary company. 

£22,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ 


£100,000 to the additional reserves in the 
fire insurance accounts of subsidiary com- 
panies. 

£400,000 to the general reserve, which now 
stands at £3,650,000. 

The board has decided to declare a divi- 
dend at the increased rate of 24s. per sharc. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX 


A SOUND AND PROGRESSIVE ENTERPRISE 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER ON THE OUTLOOK 


ri» fiftv-fifth annual general meeting of 
Rehcock & Wilcox Limited will be held on 
Mtav 27th in London. ‘The following are 
from the circulated statement of the 

Mr W. Lionel Fraser, CMG : 
prospectus which was published in 
1953, in connection with the issue 
on 44 per cent debenture stock, 
sectors said they considered that 
the group, subject to UK taxation, 
» setting aside to reserve additional 
n to cover replacement values of 
should approximate to £4,500,000 
d in the accounts now presented this fore- 
+ was exceeded by nearly £150,000. After 
cettine aside sums for depreciation, providing 
for U} on and making other necessary 
mer he balance standing to the 
- consolidated profit and loss 
1,571,273. Your directors now 
reco! that a final dividend of 7 per cent 
be paid on the ordinary stock, absorbing 
(289.689, making the equivalent of 12 per 
cent for the year on the increased capital, 
which is equal to 18 per cent on the ordimary 
stock as it stood before the recent one-for-two 


St 


The whole of the discount and expenses on 


the issue of the debenture stock having been 
written off in the accounts, your board further 
recommend that the sum of £150,000 be 
transferred to general reserve which, together 


with amounts placed to reserve in the 
accounts of the subsidiary companies and 
subject to the transfers from the reserve 
accounts made at the time of the scrip issue 
of ordinary stock, results in a new total of 
£5,431,749 for general reserves. It is also 
recommended that the sum of £100,000 be 
transferred to special research and develop- 
ment reserve, 

At the time of the issue of debenture stock 
your directors considered the moment oppor- 
tune to bring the ordinary share capital of 


your company more into line with the assets. 
The accounts reflect the changes approved by 
the stockholders, which took the form of the 
creation of 2,500,000 new ordinary shares of 


£1 and the issue to ordinary stockholders of 
4,008,133 ordinary shares of £1 each credited 
as fully paid up by way of capitalisation of 
reserves on = basis of one share for every 
£4 Stock held. 


BANK OVERDRAFT AND INCREASED COSTS, 


Reference has been made in my previous 
statements to the considerable expansion of 
output in the postwar years, both at home 
and overseas, which, during a period of con- 
tmued inflation, necessitated heavy inroads 
on the company’s financial resources. i 
1953, higher cgsts, resulting from increases 
in wages and im the prices of raw materials, 
further accentuated this situation and, in con- 
sequence, the bank overdraft mounted during 
the year. Your directors therefore thought 
whe = to fund of the bank borrow- 
ings, and an issue 000 cent 
debenture stock 1980 an pected theakoe 2, 
1953. It was an outstanding success and 
showed the confidence felt in your company’s 
Status and Prospects, both by stockholders 
— ‘mployees who were given priority of 

Cunent, and by investors generally. In 
a ot the new issue, the total bank over- 
= of the group at the end of the erenciel 

“! was approximat 5400,000, 

Cannot see the end ri Ss tetas con- 
bons which were the main reason for 
additional cash requirements: 

Indeed, in my opinion, we shall be for- 


tunate if the recent increases in wages, 
especially in the nationalised industries 
which contribute comparatively little to 
export business, but vitally affect export costs, 
do not presage a period of further inflation. 

Employers in the heavy engineering indus- 
try are anxious to give their employees a just 
return for their labours, but at the same time 
the principal objective of employers must be 
to maintain a satisfactory order book and so 
to ensure full employment in future years. 
Both these endeavours will be in serious 
jeopardy if higher wages are not recompensed 
by extra effort, and we all know that, if our 
national exports fall away, this country will 
once again be faced with a most critical and 
dangerous situation. 


It is relevant to point out at this stage that 
the sum expended in re-equipping and 
modernising your works during the last six 
years, together with those of your subsidiary 
companies in this country and overseas, has 
almost reached the figure of £7 million. 


I am pleased to announce that, jointly with 
the Department of Atomic Energy, your 
company has designed the steam-raising 
plant for the first atomic power station in 
this country, and has been entrusted with the 
manufacture and construction of the plant to 
be erected at Calder Hall, Cumberland. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


What of your company and its future? I 
affirm that, provided conditions beyond our 
control do not intervene, there is good reason 
to feel hopeful. In seeking to assess the 
prospects, various considerations naturally 
come into one’s mind. On the one hand, we 
have many favourable factors: an encourag- 
ing order book, if being overtaken a little ; 
modern plant and machinery ; better produc- 
tion, which will ensure speedier delivery ; 
team work, and a wealth of skill and engineer- 
ing ability, of which we are rightly proud. 


On the other hand, there is an underlying 
anxiety in British industry generally that 
rising costs and an unreal wage level may 
upset all carefully laid plans by reducing 
competitive power, and the margin of profit 
which is so necessary for capital replenish- 
ment. Vast sums of money may be dis- 
bursed on the provision of highly developed 
machines, but they cannot ensure greater 
and more economic production unless the 
industry and best efforts of all concerned 
are forthcoming. 


On this my comment is that past experi- 
ence gives assurance that those efforts will 
be achieved in your own company. Need- 
less to say, your directors, on their part, will 
do all they can to support and encourage 
the progressive and enterprising spirit 
which exists in your company and without 
which it cannot continue to go forward. As 
to margins of profit, it must be emphasised 
that in our own case they are very modest. 
In fact, it is not too much to say that, with 

the hazards and complications of a 
world-wide heavy engineering business, it 
would be very difficult satisfactorily to 
conduct the affairs of your company on any 
smaller profit margin. 


We must expect that times will be testing 
and that new business will have to be 
fought for and, with more intense competi- 
tion, may well be on a lower level. How- 
ever, the whole organisation 1s keyed for 
further progress and your directors remain 
confident and optimistic, knowing that your 
company is strong and very much on the 
alert. 
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THE TELEGRAPH 
CONDENSER COMPANY 


FACTORIES FULLY EMPLOYED 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of The Telegraph Condenser Company, 
Limited, was held on May 6th in London, 
Mr P. V. Hunter, CBE, Hon MIEE (the 
chairman), presiding. 


_ The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


_The profit on trading for 1953 was 
£460,897. The reduction in profit for the 
year, amounting to some £47,000, has been 
more than offset by materially reduced 
taxation liabilities. 

As a consequence, the net profit available 
for distribution has been substantially in- 
creased for the year under review and, taking 
into account the company’s satisfactory cash 
position, your directors have felt fully justi- 
fied in recommending payment of a cash 
bonus of 10 per cent, in addition to a final 
dividend of 15 per cent on ordinary capital, 


both subject to income tax at the current 
rate. 


Throughout the year both the company’s 
factories have been fully employed. During 
the latter part of 1953 and up to the present 
time they have been working to capacity, due 
to renewed demand for the enormous range 
of fixed electrical capacitors in which your 
company specialises. 


Turnover was slightly lower than the 
record figure reached in 1952. Volumetri- 
cally, however, our output was somewhat 
greater, but the fierce competition within the 
industry, which forced down the selliag 
prices of many products, prevented the in- 
creased output being reflected in the value 
of net sales, This trend would appear likely 
to continue, 


Export turnover was remarkably well main- 
tained during 1953, and it is particularly 
pleasing to note that the company achieved 
a marked increase in sales to hard currency 
countries. Increased competition may, how- 
ever, lead to some reduction in export busi- 
ness in 1954, 


Our order book, which shrank consider- 
ably during 1952 and the first three-quarters 
of 1953, has improved materially in recent 
months. 


It is exceedingly difficult to forecast 
whether or not this demand will be main- 
tained throughout the year. I can only say 
that, at present, incoming inquiries and 
orders are being received at a satisfactory 
level and express the hope that the electronic 
industry, which we have supplied with com- 
ponents for so many years, will not experi- 
ence any setbacks in the coming months. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


Your directors consider that the issued 
capital should be increased to bring it more 
into line with the capital employed in the 
business and you are being asked to approve 
a resolution to increase the authorised capi- 
tal to £880,000 by the creation of 600,000 
new ordinary shares of 10s. each. 


Your directors propose that £300,000 of 
the company’s undivided profits at present 
standing to the credit of the general reserve 
account should be capitalised and applied in 
paying up in full 600,000 ordinary shares of 
10s. each which would be issued credited as 
fully paid to. existing ordinary shareholders 
in the proportion of one new share for each 
existing share held by them. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the board’s capitalisation and bonus 
issue proposals were sanctioned. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LOWER PRICES AND HIGHER COSTS 


The annual general meeting of The 
British Aluminium Company, Limited, was 
held on May 4th in London, The Rt Hon 
Viscount Portal of Hungerford, KG, chair- 
man, presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : The consolidated income for the year 
after tax amounted to £409,699, which com- 
pared with £684,999 for the previous year. 


Last year I explained the reasons for the 
recession in our business then current, and 
these conditions have persisted throughout 
the year. Our semi-manufactured products 
have on average realised lower prices, and 
we have had to absorb a variety of increased 
costs over which we have no control, notably 
those for electricity, coal and transport. 


It must not be forgotten that abnormal 
expansion took place in our industry during 
the war years, and we have since benefited 
by shortages of other materials which are 
now in free supply. It was therefore inevit- 
able that at some point there should be a 
readjustment; accompanied by a contraction 
in trade. 


On the whole, the world aluminium con- 
sumption is extremely buoyant. In 1953 
several of the large aluminium plants built 
in the United States under the stimulus of 
the Korean War, and with very favourable 
financing came into production. United 
States production, already large, has virtually 
doubled since 1945. In a relatively few years 
these new plants will be largely amortised 
by favourable taxation concessions so that 
their cost should stand in the balance sheet 
at a low figure. 


FUTURE PRICE UNCERTAINTY 


One of our greatest difficulties has been 
the feeling of uncertainty as to future price 
trends. An inevitable result of this has 
been short-term purchasing of our products 
which caused planning difficulties in our 
rolling mills and a serious increase in pro- 
duction costs. The actual falling off in ton- 
nage of metal sold is not very considerable, 
but, as has been pointed out more than once 
in our annual addresses, a relatively small 
falling off in the volume of business can 
produce an entirely disproportionate reduc- 
tion in our profit margins. 


It is difficult to make forecasts for the 
near future. Demand in the home _ market 
has improved, but the prospects in export 
markets are still obscure. So far as the long- 
term position is concerned, we have the 
greatest confidence. 


Coming to the accounts, the total manu- 
facturing and trading profit for the year 
amounts to £882,117, which is £1,578,874 
less than the comparative figure for the pre- 
vious year. If, however, you compare the 
total consolidated profit after taxation for the 
two years the adverse difference is reduced 
to £275,300, the net amount for this year 
being £409,699. 


That a reduction in gross profit exceeding 
£14 million makes a difference to net profit 
of only £275,000 is to some extent accounted 
for by tax adjustments in respect of previous 
years. Nevertheless, it affords a striking 
illustration of how taxation, which penalises 
success so heavily, can appear to alleviate 
the consequences of adversity in a year when 
much smaller profits have been earned. 


We recommend a final dividend of six per 
cent on the ordinary stock, which, with the 
four per cent already paid, makes 10 per 
cent, less tax, for the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-third annual meeting of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales was held on May 5th in 
London. 


Mr James Blakey, FCA, the president, in 
the course of his address referred to the 
proper use of accounts. He said that the 
duties of public accountants brought them 
into close contact with the whole range of 
business activities on which the national 
prosperity depended. 


“Company accounts,” he said, “ are essen- 
tially stewardship accounts for the informa- 
tion of the shareholders.” They. might be 
more complex than those prepared under 
earlier Acts than the 1948 Companies Act, 
but they were much more informative. 
“ Unfortunately, this desirable development 
encouraged attempts to make company 
accounts serve purposes for which they were 
not intended. 


““We must see that the accounts we pre- 
pare or audit are ‘ true and fair’ to the share- 
holders and this is unlikely to be what the 
economist would regard as ‘true and fair’ 
for his purposes. We cannot in my view 
satisfy the shareholders and the economist 
with the same document.” 


He referred to Recommendation XV issued 
by the Council of the Institute on “ his- 
torical costs,” saying: “ We have every reason 
to believe that this recommendation is accept- 
able to the great majority of the Institute’s 
members.” 


The president said that much controversy 
resulted from not recognising that useful con- 
clusions could not be drawn by merely 
glancing only at the profit figures. “In 
politics and industrial relations,’ he said, 
“there is a regrettable tendency to use 
accounts to make ‘ party points’ which no 
accountant would accept as proper conclu- 
sions to draw from the accounts.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENTS 


The President then referred to the need 
for statements supplementary to the accounts 
required by the Companies Act. He said: 
“Members of the Institute would therefore 
render an invaluable public service by 
urging the publication of supplementary 
statements for the benefit of employees, 
politicians, economists and, of course, 
shareholders. 


“ There is endless scope for issuing infor- 
mative statements of this kind, but they will 
not strike home if they are not in the simplest 
possible form or if they are presented in 
pictorial fashion with too many trimmings 
and too much colour. No large figures, which 
are often incomprehensible, should be used, 
but rather a unit of £1 of product, divisible 
in shillings and pence between labour, 


materials, expenses, taxation, reserves and 
dividends.” ' 


He stressed the inter-relationship between 
labour and the shareholder and urged that 
statements be published showing the amount 
of capital assets involved in a _ business 
divided by the number of workers to give 
some idea of the expensive tools required to 
enable each worker to earn his wages. 


Mr Blakey said of misconceptions about 
profits: “ Nowadays most individual share- 
holdings are small and the holders far from 
wealthy. I regard it is a national tragedy 
that so much time and energy are put into 


this postwar haggling about dividends and 
profits.” 
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BLAW KNOX LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY LEVEL OF Niw 
ORDERS 


The annual general meeting of Blaw Knox 
Limited was held on May 6th in London 


The following is an extract from Sir 
Geoffrey Burton’s circulated statemen: - 


The profit for the year, after providing for 
taxation, amounts to £182,838. Our tradin 
profit is approximately the same as las 
but there has been a net reduction in th 
provision for taxation. 


On the construction machinery side 
business the volume of new orders booked in 
all departments was maintained at a satis- 
factory level, especially considering the more 
difficult trading conditions, and our carry- 
forward of uncompleted business is substan- 
tial. While this is an encouraging overall 
factor, it should be realised that the main- 
tenance of a consistent level of production in 
all departments is essential, and in the more 
difficult trading conditions we are now 
experiencing, great efforts will need to be 
made to continue to secure an adequate flow 
of new orders. 


Production in our Watford and Rochester 
works was well maintained, but higher pro- 
duction costs and the need to reduce selling 
prices in face of keen competition, resulted 
in a lower overall profit margin. 


In present circumstances it is hazardous 
to assess the forward trends; there is 
unquestionably a reduced demand for the 
products of the company. Competition is 
formidable but considering the range and 
quality of the company’s products and their 
wide acceptance throughout the world, | am 
confident of the ability and keenness of our 
organisation to measure up to the sterner 
trading conditions. The Tower department 
has had a satisfactory year. In addition to 
important orders from the British Electricity 
Authority and the North of Scotland Hydro 
Electricity Board we have secured orders for 
delivery to many parts of the world, including 
South Africa, India, British Borneo, the Gold 
Coast, Norway and Bahrein Island in the 
Persian Gulf. 


Steel supplies were more satisfactory which 
enabled us to effect substantial deliveries 
during the year. The unfilled order position 
of this department remains satisfactory. 


Mr Cordes Snyder, the chief executive of 
our associated Company in the United States, 
which has a substantial financial interest in 
this company, paid us a visit during the year. 
The friendliest association and the closest 
co-operation exists between the two com- 
panies, and these exchanges of visits are of 
the greatest advantage to both companies. 


yur 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


You will recollect that in March, 1951, par 
of the unappropriated profit, amounting to 
£49,068, was capitalised and applied in pay- 
ing up and issuing ordinary- shares in the 
company. Subject to the passing of the 
necessary resolution, we propose repeating 
this procedure, and an extraordinary gener 
meeting will. be held immediately on tice 
conclusion of the annual general meeting [9 
give effect to the capitalisation of £49,111 
of the unappropriated profit. It is my view 
that the issued share capital should bear 4 
proper relation to the actual capital employed 
in the business, and the board’s proposal 's 
a further step along that road. 


The report was adopted and the final 
dividend of 20 per cent, making 30 per cent, 
less tax, for the year, was approved. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general 


meeting the board’s capitalisation proposals 
were sanctioned. 
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if you want to know how to succeed read Lord Beaverbrook’s 
o “DON’T TRUST TO LUCK”. 
id It is his advice to every ambitious man who wants to get to the 
: top —the lessons Lord Beaverbrook has learned in a life of great 
h achievement. 
a “DON’T TRUST TO LUCK” is the development and extension of a 
, i book called ‘ Success’ which was a best-seller in 1922. 
, i Lord Beaverbrook writes of the money-making brain .. . the lessons 
n ; . . . ° ° ‘ 
. © of improvisation on the road to success . .’. how to clinch a bargain and 
a of learning to speak in public. 
f 7 He tells how fear can be conquered ... . how to be happy .. . he 
tells of waiting until you are fired rather than resigning from your job ! 
f . 
No ambitious man can fail to profit by reading “ DON’T TRUST TO 
rt LUCK”. It will be a guide and an inspiration. 
‘0 
le 
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Read ‘Don’t trust to Luck 
_| By Lord Beaverbrook 
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The machine with all the features of a 
standard typewriter - while remaining a 
really ‘portable’ portable. 


The experienced typist judging the Lettera 22 
finds it has all those up-to-the-minute, special 
features that could possibly be wished, 

To the beginner, it is a machine which makes 
its appeal because of its great simplicity of 
operation. To both, it is a first-class piece of 
precision engineering, put together with all that 
skill in design which has made Olivetti famous. 


Made in Great Britain 

BRITISH OLIVETTI Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W 1 
FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 3 


Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Because of Roneo’s breadth of activities, it is not 
unexpeeted to find that they are first in solving 
difficult office problems. In duplicating for 
instance—not only does Roneo ‘500’ lead the 
field with its fully automatic inking, but the 
invention of the Roneo Electronic Stencil makes 
it possible for the first time to reproduce 


any form of illustration, diagram, lettering or 


Telephone : Holborn 7622 


typematter without the use of blocks or films. 


Hard-surface (non-absorbent) paper can be used. 
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Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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THE S#A@kQy: TIMES 


SCIENCE 
REVIEW 


The May issue of this illustrated quarterly 
publication, which surveys progress in all 
branches of science, will include articles on the 
following subjects :— 


Boundaries of Physics 


by Professor G. O. Jones 


The Pattern of Organic Growth and 
Transformation 
by Professor P. B. Medawar, F.R.S. 


‘ Intelligence Tests 
by Sir Frederic Bartlett, F.R.S. 


The Chemistry of Cell Reproduction 
by Professor J. A. V. Butler 


Developments in the Science of 
Mineral Dressing 
by E. J. Pryor 


Particle Mechanics 
by R. L. Brown and P. G. W. Hawksley 


Techniques of Research—5 
Marine Protozoa as Indicators 
by C. D. Ovey 


NOW ON SALE 
Price 6d. 


From all newsagents and bookstalls 


The annual postal subscription rate is 2s. 6d. Orders 
should be sent to the Subscription Manager, 
The Times, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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THE BRITTANY COAST 


£34.0. 


10 DAYS HOLIDAY AT 
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Booked that HOLIDAY 


ABROAD 


Yet e@eee x 

oO. Even if you have left your i 
arrangements late this year you i 

can still book and be certain i} 

i 


that your plans will receive the 
individual attention for which 
Dean & Dawson are so well 
known. The offers made here 
are chosen from the wide selec- 


tion of inclusive holidays still 


cEED HEATERS SIX COUNTRIES TOUR available. Call at any branch 
and discuss your particular 


An original fundamental patent on regenerative feed heating was 


since become world-wide standard practice, and one of the most 
important factors in improving power station efficiency. Leader- COACH 
ship in this specialised sphere of engineering is maintained by 
constant research and technical development with land and marine 


The Weir Organisation: 

G. & j. WEIR LTD. 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. 
WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD 
THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. 
ZWICKY LTD. WEIR VALVES LTD. 











E 
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Mould Making. Our tool design staff and Compression, Transfer & Injection Moulding, 
tool room is equipped to design and make any With modern presses, from 10 to 750 tons capacity, 
type of mould from a simple single cavity to a fitted with the latest pre-heating and control equipment, 


we produce consistently high quality mouldings. We 
also have modern injection moulding equipment. 


Plastic Mouldings, Glass-Fibre Laminates, 
Thermo-Plastic Fabrications 


WE OFFER you the services of a self-contained unit, including research and 
development laboratories, organised and equipped to design and manufacture 
economically any class of moulded or fabricated component. We specialise 
in the design and manufacture of Radomes. 

If you are a user of plastics, if your product can~be made in plastics, if 
you have a plastics problem—SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES or ask our 
representative to call. 


complicated multi-impression mould 





AEROPLASTICS- LTD 
HILLINGTON, GLASGOW ’Phone: HALFWAY 1683 


The Plastics Division of The Fairey Aviation Company Limited 
London Sales Office: QUEEN’S DRIVE, THAMES DITTON, SURREY. Telephones : Emberbrook 5335 and 2413, 


Members of: British Plastic Federation. Society of British Aircraft Constructors. Federation of British Industries. 
A.1.D. and A,R.B. approved. 












12 Gns. requirements or send now for 


taken out by one of the founders of G. & J. Weir, Ltd. It has 10 DAYS BY MOTOR 


full details. 


Established 1871 LTD. 


nt . DEAN & DAWSON 


(Dept. 44/HA), 81 Piccadilly, London, W.1 and branches. 
(Also from Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd.) 
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“Thermo-plastic Fabrications.’’ We are fully equip- 
ped to produce from the smallest to the largest fabrication: 
from sheet thermoplastic materials. Our high aircrait 
standard is maintained in this department. iq 


Glass-Fibre & Reinforced Plastics. We are 
pioneers in high and low pressure Glass-fibre, Asbestos 
and Paper Laminates, with our own impregnating plants. 
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FOR DISTRICT HEATING 
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. Efficiency 

$ Gustavsberg HE boilers, specially developed for instal- 

4 latidh in district heating plants, have in recent years 
scored a number of noted economy records under actual 

operating conditions. These fuel and labour saving weld- 

i ed steel boilers are provided with efficient separators 

“ which permit a heating plant to be sited anywhere in a 

é residential neighborhood without risk of contamination. 
The boilers require little space and are available in units 

j rated at 20 million B.T.U. and more. Detailed infor- 

mation available on request from our export department. 
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AB GUSTAVSBERGS FABRIKER 





STOCKHOLM + CABLES: GEBESALES - TELEX No. 1466 
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No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 
gives pleasure which no one but those in 

its spell can ever know—the deep, luxuri- 
ap ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. 


Try CRAVEN 


As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in *‘ My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “ is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man knows.how right he was. 


Craven 


Obtainable in three mellow, slow burning, richly satis- 
fying blends Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de 
luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
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| Electronics bring to industry 
benefits often as revolutionary as 
those created by the advent of 
machinery. Applied by ENGLISH 

| ELectric, electronics dramatically 
increase output, improve pro- 
duction techniques and product 
performance and so contribute to 
full employment and competitive 
prices. One of many examples, 
applicable to many kinds of 
factories, is the ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
electronic heater for metals, here 

| illustrated at work. 
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For the housewife too, ENGLISH 
Evectric helps to make life easier 
in countless ways every day. It 
may be indirectly by enabling 
other manufacturers to produce 
more goods at more favourable 
prices; or it may be directly by 
helping to supply homes both with 
electricity and with the domestic 
appliances that make the best 
use of it. Either way ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC means happier homes 
and better living for millions of 
people the world over. 





